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** Heaven cease this idle humor in your honor, 
QO. that a mighty man of such descent, 
Of such possessions, and so high esteem, 
Should be infused with so foul a spirit.’’ 
Taming of the Shrew. 


** Vouchsafe to those that have not read the story, 
That I may prompt them ;—and of such as have, 
I humbly pray them to admit the excuse 
Of time, of numbers, and due course of things, 
Which cannot in their huge and proper life 
Be here presented,”’ Shakspeare. 


** First, my fear; then, my court’sy ; last, my speech. My fear is, your displeasure; my court’sy, my duty; and my speech, to 
If you look for a good speech now, you undo me; for what I have to say. is of mine own making; and what, 


beg your pardons. } 
indeed, I should say, will, I doubt, prove mine own marring. But to the purpose, and so to the venture.’’ 
Epilogue to King Henry IP. 


Tuere is nothing that tends to crush and kill the | and vulgarly denominate accomplishments, fitted only 
germ of great intellect with more certainty than the | to be ranked with the quarter’s tuition in dancing re- 
necessity of money-getting. The imperiouscravings | ceived ata boarding school—are neglected as a general 
of an empty pocket, or of a pocket whose bearer | thing, and are only consulted and embraced by the se- 
thinks he can never sufficiently fill it, are equal to | lect few, whose superior mental capacities drive them 
the obliteration of every thought more exalted than | to regard the dollar and so-called prudence, as matters 
ideas which relate to, or find their origin in, what we | secondary to loftier and more spiritual endowments. 
have before called one of the meanest faculties of the No man ever studied the art of poetry in musty day- 
mind—calculation! Extensive commerce is unde- books and dusty ledgers. The teachin gs of the immor- 
niably a blessing to any country, but it is a melan- tal spirit, seldom, if ever, find a genial response in 
choly fact, that a nation strictly and enthusiastically | the bosoms of human bipeds who are in constant cor- 
commercial, can never be great in any other sphere | respondence-with bales of cotton and codfish, or in- 
than that of politics or golden opulence. All the | voices of silks and shad. The ship-chandler who 
education bestowed upon the children of a genera- devotes the flower and freshness of his-life to his. 
tion devotedly addicted to trade, is of a stamp that | business, knows the value of a chain cable, and can 
comprises a prudent knowledge of social and political discuss matter-of-fact correctly—perhaps, eloquently ; 
economy, of history, mathematics, geography, and | but he has only a limited comprehension, if any, of 
the importance of having something “eid by for a | the munificient availability of the cultivated and poeti- 
rainy day.” The higher branches of intellectual cul- | cal imagination, or of the grandeur and universal 
ture—branches which the mercenary mob ignorantly | benefits of its results. We are a young people ; the 
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descendants of individuals who sought the shores of | 
a newly-discovered country without goods or chat- 

tels, and it is but nateral, after all, that we should 

seek to concentrate within the limits of our land, bul- | 
lion and value that will hereafter enrich and render | 
independent those who may come after us. We are 
a nation of traders as yet ; or, to adopt a very modern 
phrase, a community of “ speculators.” We delight 
in barterand its paying advantages. We rejoice in| 
lots, houses, and stocks. We idolize the “ equiva- 
lent.” Wedo this by constraint, The time to throw 
off the commercial fetters which enchain our limbs 
hag not arrived ; but, let us remark perenthetically, it is 
approaching and will greet us kindly. Until then 
we cannot expect to own arace.of poets. Here and 
there a mighty mind will struggle up amidst the 
masses and purify itself from the sordid influences by 
which it is surrounded, but these minds will not speed- 
iy .be of number sufficient to be nationally clas- | 
sified for their overweening merits. We sacrifice | 
brains to dollars. We prefer broadcloths and osten- 
tatious equipments of jewelry to the marks and evi- 
dences of the superior existence of the qualities which 
humanise and elevate the race of Adam. It is this 
dollar-ous characteristic of the people of the northern 
latitudes of this continent that has induced the foreign 
gossip (miscalled critic) to denounce the American as 
one’ who is “ horn-handed, and pig-headed, hard, 
persevering, unscrupulous, carniverous, ready for all 
weathers, with an incredible genius for lying, a vanity 
elastic beyond comprehension : the hide of a buffalo and 
the shriek of a steam-engine.” We may be excused 
for applying the harsh term “ infamous” to the descrip- 
tion quoted, and yet, exaggerated and infamous as it 
is, it affords the basis of a truthful deduction. There | 
must be a cause for the production of such shocking 
pictures of ourselves. ‘There is no mistake about it— 
our intellectual atmosphere is thickened by the fog 
and malaria of unintellectual pursuits. We can only 
complain ; there is no remedy at hand to work a needed 
change. We—we, the nation—must grow older to be 
wiser. There is a lisnit to all things, whether they 
be Real or Ideal. Example is a wonderful lever, 
and it is also a curious and powerful stimulant when 
worthy of imitation, and equal to the promotion of 
emulation. The few truly great writers who belong 
to us, will eventually exalt the many toa perfect un- 
derstanding of the might of mind. Eventually will 
be discovered men here, who for the guerdon of envi- 
able fame, together with a moderate compensation, 
will devote their energies and genius to the nurture of 
an universal taste for letters. “Oh!” remark nine 
of every ten of those who peruse this paper, “ we are 
great readers, No people on the face of the earth 
read more.” We admit that such isthe fact, and we 
must be pardoned for adding, in the spirit of truth, that 
no people think less. One of the most veracious as- 
sertionsever made, is, that a single good book, well 
read, is of more service than one hundred indifferent 
books, carelessly or otherwise inspected. We read, 
as we do everything else, with a perfect hurricane- 
species of go-aheaditiveness. Quality in books is 
rarely considered. We only want subject. We read 
for amusement, instruction never being sought for, ex- 
cept in schools and colleges. It is a cis-Atlantic 
opinion, that the more books read the better the read- 
ing. There canbe no greater mistake. Cheap publi- 








cations are, we acknowledge, of inestimable value 
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toa certain extent. But a bad publication is not cheap 
because it is sold for a shilling instead of a dollar, for 
itis dear at any price. The general propensity for 
gathering harvests of shining coin, together with the 
bushel-basket system of issuing printed ephemera to 
the exclusion. of solid matter for perusal, has begotten 
a contempt for authors. Familiarity is one thing, a 
respectful intercourse another. At present, as affairs 
stand, a vender of groceries who retires upon the 
fruits of his honesty and industry, receives more atten- 
tion, and is awarded more honor, than the indigent 
man of letters ; consequently, it is better to be @ grocer 
than an author. So long as this state of things ex- 
ists, there will be a “ beggarly account of empty” 
book-shelves. That is, all our reading will be im- 
ported. Wedo not object to the receipt of all that is 
worthy, let its source be whence it may ; but we would 
be pleased to enjoy, in happy admixture, the domes- 
tic with the foreign fabric. We offer no encourage- 
ment to either. The importations we take, but only 
because we get them for comparatively nothing. We 
are not patrons of the arts. Genius is here coerced, 
by the inextinguishable instinct of self-preservation, to 
cast aside the pen, close the study, and rush into the 
tradesman’s shop. However doubtingly you may ac- 
cept the declaration, we do unhesitatingly declare 
that genuises are constrained to eat that they may live. 
Pigs are subjected to the same demands of nature, 
but it does not follow that we are no better than pigs. 
In brief, if we refuse to foster the poet, we must be 
willing to go without poetry ; even the peasant con- 
siders his right to dance neutralized if the piper be un- 
paid. Yes, unless a “change comes o’er the spirit 
of our dream,” we can hope for no better destiny for 
the great mind than that so many years awarded to 
Firz-Greene Hatceck. 

It may be esteemed impertinent to delve beneath 
the surface of literary criticism and invade the sanctity 
of the reviewed author’s private concerns, yet, as we 
profess to give “living pictures” of our notabilities, 
we cannot refrain from a peep into those concerns 
even at the risk of censure. For one, we do not 
believe that if Mr. Halieck had found his muse profit- 
able, he would have harnessed himself to the car of 
actual labor. Not only did he for years superintend 
the affairs of the wealthiest capitalist in America— 
submitting to employ his noble intellect in the exami- 
nation of bonds and mortgages, the fluctuations in the 
prices of realestate, &c.—but (we are informed by an 
authority we dare not question) he absolutely pledged 
himself to abstain from literary pursuits during the 
period of his mental immolation. A man like Mr. 
Halleck, in whom the divine inspirations of the poet 
were so maturely developed, would not consent thus 
to trammel his immortal soul except upon compul- 
sion. He must have employed the philosophy of 
Shakspeare’s starved apothecary, and yielded rather 
to his poverty than his will. Perhaps our temerity, in 
making these remarks, will constitute a source of 
offence. We hope not, inasmuch as our excuse may 
be found in Mr. Halleck’s position before the public. 
He belongs to his countrymen and the world, and we 
claim the right of speaking of him freely and in a 
style unalloyed by any mawkish restraint. Admitting 
that we touch his feelings closely, we shall do so for 
the purpose of achieving the “ greatest good for the 
greatest number.” 

In attributing Mr. Halleck’s long-standing and re- 
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eently-terminated condition in the monetary house- 
hold of the late John Jacob Astor to the demands of 
the monster Indigence, rather than to the promptings 
of Cupidity, we pay a tribute of charity to human 
nature. The poet and the mere mechanical hireling, 
present no affinity of taste or conformation. 


There are men in the world who exhibit in their 
practice, and in their precept of profession and ap- 
pearance, a wide contrast. Without contrast there 
would be no beauty, either of still life or of human 
character, and so we may thank the giver of all good 
for puzzling us with the apparent paradox specified in 
the initial sentence of this paragraph. Variation 
(Burke has said something like it in different words, 
and with a different motive of application,) con- 
stitutes elegance. Nothing prim or formal ever 
strikes the beholder as being brilliant, or as affording 
delight to any of the senses. It is in light and 
shadow that we discover that which can please us. 
Of course, differeht and conflicting qualities must be 
skilfully blended, in order to afford the proper degree 
of happiness to individuals brought in contact with 
them. Diversity of size and shape, in part, comprises 
exquisiteness of design and delicacy of finish. A hedge 
row is superb in a certain length, but carried to a dis- 
tance of half a mile, or more, it would be monotonous, 
fatigueing, and unprofitable for all purposes of orna- 
ment. Ineach man, as in each garden, we look to 
ascertain a number of attractions, alike entertaining, 
and at the same time totally dissimilar in the essentials 
of entertainment. The more numerous these attrac- 
tions—particularly, if man be their owner and distri- 
butor—the more valuable the object in which they 
centre. The broader the contrast presented in the 
character of an individual, then, the more remarkable 
he becomes, and the more famous, withal, for being 
clever. And clever (we use the term in its English 
sense) he must be, although we shall not at present 
say whether we think such cleverness is either envi- 
able, useful or commendable. A parson who can 
dance and be frivolous, as well as preach sound ser- 
mons—a physician whose skill in music equals that 
in the art of healing—a player who can talk of and 
practice piety—or a clown who can exhibit the ac- 
quirements of the ripe scholar, is certain of the en- 
joyment of greater celebrity than usually falls to the 
lot of the humble and unpretending member of either 
class. In short, combinations of opposite talents are 
always praised and sought for; but rarely treated 
with respect when gained. We never saw a parson 
who would act frivolously—nor a physician who could 
rival Jullien—nor a player whose polemical theories 
were particularly edifying ; and it belonged but once 
to our destiny to encounter an educated boor. Intel- 
lectual marvels are as scarce as physical monstrosi- 
ties, and not even the magnetic new lights of the 
age, in whom we had hoped to find a singular paradox 
of brain and habit, have succeeded in swelling the 
number of the former. Mr. Halleck is an intellectual 
marvel, and he stands in the same relation towards us 
—us individually—that the educated boor does. He 
is a man of many,—in the crowd yet not of it. He 
is a poet, yet no poet. With all due deference to his 
talents, (and, ere we conclude, we shall show that we 
do not despise them,) we are compelled to say that he 
has retained local popularity through the marked 
contrast between his reputation and his movements. 








This contrast, as we have loosely reflected above» 
indescribably charms those who know of it by per- 
sonal experience. Superficial observers are apt to 
fancy that, in peculiarities of character are discovera- 
ble the off-shoots of genius. Thus, a man who wears 
strange-looking garments, without any understanda- 
ble or rational reason, save that it is his taste to do so, 
will be respected, or curiously esteemed, for the pos- 
session of mental qualities which are not bestowed 
upon the mass of his fe’low beings. These qualities 
may be advantageous, in the imagination of the world 
or disadvantageous, but they are unique, and is 
sufficient. The man thus honoured—for universal no- 
tice is something of an honour, if it be not of that kind 
which confers infamy or contempt—is required to do 
nothing beside wearing the singdlar clothes—in all 
other ways, to preserve a puzzling and provoking 
contrast, he must act precisely as if his clothes were 
made like those of other people. Now Mr. Halleck 
has positively worn singular clothes-—that is, tropeically 
speaking, and in sundry other respects, he has been 
like the rest of the genus homo. He does not appear 
to have had more than a minute share of respect for 
the gifts and graces of mind with which the Creator 
has liberally supplied him. He has hid his light under 
a bushel—under a bushel, which, like the measure 
used to determine the amount of the treasure pilfered 
from the Forty Thieves, had a very small piece of 
precious metal sticking to the bottom. It is ineon- 
ceivable how he could have repelled the impulses of a 
temperament decidedly poetical, dangerously sarcas- 
tical, and remarkably energetical. The fire of genius 
may have smouldered only, and a few vigorous 
breaths of popular desire may serve to kindle it up to 
its original strength and fervour. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to comprehend the possibility of dampening the 
ardour of an intellectual flame whose vivid and grate- 
ful heat has been felt and candidly acknowledged by 
the inhabitants of two hemispheres. In eighty years, 
or thereabouts, the mother country has given to the 
people of the nineteenth century, and to posterity, 
Byron, Shelley, Southy, Moore, Campbell, Burns, 
Bloomfield, Coleridge, Tennyson, Keats, and as 
many others of nearly equal merit, and the name 
of Halleck, for twenty years at least, has been per- 
mitted to hold an honourable place in the illustrious 
catalogue. No poetical anthology of any substance, 
in the English language, hes been printed (during 
a long interval) and sent out guiltless of his name and 
his effusions. Surely these incentives ought to have 
been strong enough to reduce his immaterial ingredi- 
ents to the component parts of the author, and to 
nothing else! But no!—he was willing to sacrifice 
the offspring of his mind, and in order to escape the 
charge of literary infanticide, the inngcent conceptions 






were destroyed before they had had time to live. This ' 


is our opinion, which is worth nothing more than that 
of any other individual of moderate information. 
Never having been admitted within the precincts of 
Mr. Halleck’s sanctum sanctorum, we are unable to 
say how many noble poems are lying in his escrutoire 
ready for the press; or whether there are any. If 
not, he will favour society by remembering that it is 
never too late to do good, and acting accordingly. 
Fitz-Greene Halleck is a native of Connecticut, 
and has attained the age of fifty-three years. He has, 
however, been a resident of New York city since 
1813, and is consequently a Knickerbocker by adop- 
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tion and association, if not by birth. The writings 
which first brought him into notice, were a series of 
light satires published in the “ Evening Post” newspa- 
per, under the signature of “ Croaker & Co.” These 
appeared in 1819 or 1820, we forget which, and at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. The authors, (for 
Halleck was assisted by Joseph Rodman Drake,) pre- 
served their incognito during a considerable period, 
but at length public curiosity was gratified by an 
avowal of their true names. We understand that 
the ayowal was precipitated by the death of Drake, 
who fell a victim to consumption, and found a grave 
at the early age of twenty-six. Halleck felt this de- 
privation keenly, and he penned to the memory of 
his associate one of the most touching tributes ever 
recorded. The Croaker stanzas excited attention, 
because of their local application. Many of them 
would not be understood by persons unfamiliar with 
the city and its conventionalisms of the date of the 
publication, consequently but few of the satires are now 
to be consulted, save in the files of the Post. They 
comprised, in their tone and bearing, a species of 
Hoodiana—now furnishing refreshing examples of 
playful humor, then salutary but cutting instances of 
unsparing, skilful satire. ‘They were written in ac- 
cordance with the nicest rules of art, and although 
their subjeets were, in most cases, humble or ridicu- 
lous, the talent evinced in their construction elevated 
them above the usual standard of newspaper ephe- 
mera. It was about this period that a light satire 
entitled “ Fanny,” writen by Mr. Halleck, came from 
the press, and was well received. Mr. Griswold 
says that it was on the shelves of the book stores in 
three weeks from the ¢@ate of the transcription of the 
first line. We can easily believe this, for it runs on 
carelessly enough to the length of fourteen or fifteen 
hundred lines, without presenting any striking feature 
calculated to produce a lasting impression. The 
flow of language is “natural and unstudied,” the 
versification easy, and the frivolity which gives a 

ne to the whole is as felicitous as the subject will 
admit, but the effort gannot be considered as one of 
gigantic proportions, and had Mr. Halleck made no 
other, his fame would have been indigenous only to 
Manhattan Island and its environs. The best of his 
poems is “Marco Bozzaris,” which is so popular 
that all the English books designed for students of 
elocution contain it. It is one of those effusions with 
which lovers of verse are so well acquainted that 
they seldom think of the author. Of twenty persons 
who recite it well, perhaps one thinks it necessary to 
know to whom he is indebted tor it. This poem was 
a hobby with an unfortunate player and dramatist, 
whose untimely and melancholy end lately cast a 
gloomy shadow over the little circle in which his real 
talents were known. We mean N. H. Bannister, a 
man who, had circumstances favored him, might have 
taken his place among the respectable writers of the 
land, instead of wasting the prime of his life in the 
concoction of balderdash for the cheap theatres of 
nonsense and sawdust. In his better days, when he 
affected the duties of the player more than those of 
the author, Bannister recited “Marco Bozzaris” 
everywhere. ‘Towards the close of his eventful 
wareer, the vice of intemperance enchained his better 
faculties and he could recite no more ; but his favor- 
jte poem was always uppermost in his mind, and the 
only earnest desire he scemed to entertain was to 
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see and speak with Mr. Halleck. Seeirig the poet 
in a public place, Bannister (a short time before he 
died) introduced himself under the pretext of asking 
the proper pronunciation of the Suliote chieftain’s 
name. Mr. Halleck courteously gave the desired in- 
formation, and at parting, shook hands with the play- 
er-dramatist very cordially. The honour was too 
much for poor Bannister, and for a week at least he 
was in his cups, and constantly exclaiming “ I have 
grasped the hand of the author of Marco Bozzaris, 
the greatest, the best poem in the English language, 
and one that should exalt Mr. Halleck to a place 
upon the pedestal occupied by Shakspéare.” It is 
principally upon this production thai Mr. Halleck’s re- 
putation is founded. Strange that one hundred and 
eleven lines only, can enable a man to leave a name 
behind him—a fame which shall bear testimony that his 
life was not that of a mere animal, whose only care is 
to satisfy the material wants of the body, and finally 
seek rest in a grave whose obscurity is equal to its 
quiet. Leggett, the best of our home reviewers—and 
the critics of other Jands—have laid great stress upon 
Mr. Hallack’s adaptedness to humorous satire. They 
conceived that. to be his forte—his sheet anchor! 
Satires rarely outlive their authors. As we have 
said before, the true poet writes for all time, not for 
the present alone. The world is his home ; nature, 
as developed in his own species at large, and to the 
eye, his divinity. Were Auwmour—another title for 
vapid frivolity in verse—Mr. Halleck’s particular en- 
dowment, he would not have been enabled to write 
such stirring, vigorous, faultless martial lyrics as “Rep 
Jacket,” “Burns,” and “ Marco Bozzaris.” He 
was not intended to waste his gifts of intellect in the 
manufacture of trifles which evince only the cunning 
of the wit and a poor perception (so far as gen- 
uiné poetry is concerned) of the ridiculous. The 
school of letters which recognizes its pupils and grad- 
uates in the jesters of the day, cannot justly claim 
Mr. Halleck for itsown. The cap and bells may 
create laughter and ring a merry peal, now and then, 
upon his head, but he assumes these humble decora- 
tions, if decorations they can be called, only with the 
motive of enjoying a little desultory recreation, not with 
the wish that they may be considered the proper adjuncts 
of his share in literary craft and artisanship. ‘In the 
hope of sustaining ourself in the position we here as- 
sume, we quote the whole of our author's “ Rep 
JACKET.” 


RED JACKET, 


A CHIEF OF THE INDIAN TRIBES, THE TUSCARORAS. 
Cooper, whose name is with his country’s woven, 
First in her files. her PIONEER of mind, 
A wanderer now in other climes, has proven 
His love for the young land he left behind ; 


And throned her in the senate hall of nations, 
Robed like the deluge rainbow, heaven-wrought, 
Magnificent as his own mind’s creations, 
And beautiful as its green world of thought. 


And faithful to the act of Congress, quoted 
As law-authority—it pass’d nem. con.— 

He writes that we are, as ourselves have voted, 
The most enlighten’ people ever known. 


That all our week is happy as a Sunday 
In Paris, full of song, and dance, and laugh ; 
And that, from Orleans to the bay of Funday, 
There’s not a bailiff nor an epitaph. 
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And, furthermore, in fifty years or sooner, 
We shall export our poetry and wine ; 

And our brave fleet, ei it figates and a schooner, 
Will sweep the seas from Zembla to the line. 


If he were with me, King of Tuscarora, 
Gazing as I, upon thy portrait now, 
In all its medall’d, fringed, and beaded glory, 
Its eyes’ dark beauty, and its thoughtful brow— 


~ brow, half-martial and half-diplomatic, 

ts eye, u ing, like an eagle’s wings ; 

Well might he boast that we, the democratic, 
Outrival Europe—even in our Kings ; 


For thou wert monarch born. Tradition’s pages 
Tell not the planting of thy nt tree, 

But that the forest-tribes have bent for ages 
To thee, and to thy sires, the subject knee. 


™ name is princely. Though no poet’s magic 
ould make Rep Jacket grace an English rhyme, 
Unless he had a genius for the tragic, 

And introduced it in a pantomime ; 


Yet it is music in the language spoken 

Of thine own land ; and on her berald-roll, 
As nobly fought for, and as proud a token 

As Coeur pe Lion’s, of a warrior’s soul. 


Thy garb—thongh Austria's bosom-star would frighten 
hat medal pale, as diamonds the dark mine, 
And GeorGe the Fourrs wore, in the dance at Brighton, 
A more becoming evening dress than thine ; 


Yet ’tis a brave one, scorning wind and weather, 
And fitted for thy couch on field and flood, 

As Ros Roy’s tartans for the highland heather, 
Or forest-green for England’s Rosin Hoop. 


Is strength a monarch’s merit ? (like a whaler’s) 
Thon art as tall, as sinewy, and as strong 

As earth’s first kings—the Argo’s gallant sailors, 
Heroes in history, and gods in song. 


Is eloquence? Her spell is thine that reaches 
The heart, and makes the wisest head its sport ; 
And there’s one rare, strange virtue in thy speeches, 
The secret of their mastery—they are short, 


Is beauty? Thine has with thy youth departed, 
But the love-legends of thy manhood’s years, 
And she who perish’d, young and broken-hearted, 
Are—but I rhyme for smiles, and not for tears. 


The monarch mind—the mystery of commanding, 
The god like power, the art NAPOLEON, 

Of winning, fettering, moulding, wielding, banding 
The hearts of millions till they move as one ; 


Thou hast it. At thy bidding men have crowded 
The road to death as to a festival ; 

And minstrel minds, without a blush, have shrouded 
With banner folds of glory their dark pall. 


Who will believe—not I—for in deceiving 

Lies the dear charm of life’s delightful dream ; 
I cannot spare the luxury of believing 

That all things beautiful are what they seem. 


Who will believe that, with a smile whose blessing 
Would, like the patriareh’s, soothe a dying hour ; 
With voice as low, as gentle, and caressing 
As e’er won maiden’s lip in moonlight bower ; 


With look, like patient Jon’s, eschewing evil ; 
With motions graceful as a bird’s in air ; 
Thon art, in sober truth, the veriest devil 
That e’er clinch’d fingers in a captive’s hair ? 


That in thy veins there springs a poison fountain, 
Deadlier than that which bathes the upas-tree ; 
And in thy wrath, a nersing cat o’ mountain 
Is calm as her babe’s sleep compared with thee ? 


And undereath that face like summer's ocean’s, 
Its lip as moveless, and its cheek as clear, 

Slumbers a whirlwind of the heart’s emotions, 
Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow—all, save fear. 
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Love—for thy land, as if she were thy daughter, 
Her pipes in peace, her wk in wars; 

Hatred—of missionaries and cold water ; 
Pride—in thy rifle-trophies and thy scars ; 


th thy wrongs will be by the Great Spirit 
ansiaher't eal ra mt thou art = oe 
Sorrow—that none are left thee to inherit 

Thy name, thy fame, thy passions, and thy throne. 


This poem justifies us in ourremarks. To call it an 
humorous poem would be to degrade it to a rank it 
does not deserve to ho!d. Humorous poems are 
those customarily printed in comic alma 
sung by the Messieurs Merrimen of the ci 
“Red Jacket” is a manly, vigorous, happy combina- 
tion of sensible conceits, and under its apparent levity 
is concealed a vast knowledge of the human heart, 
and a true feeling of sympathy for the wrongs lavished 
upon those who do not deserve them. It betrays, to 
the fullest scope, the remarkable conformation of Mr. 
Halleck’s mind. He sports with the rational, and 
yet triumphantly develops it. He apparently disre- 
gards what is entitled to serious thought, while he 
betrays sober reflection in his very playfulness. He 
appeals to the popular fancy in a strain congenial 
with the best treasured instincts of the mob, and in 
this he evinces policy but not ignorance of the sub- 
stantial. If there be truth in phrenology, Mr. Hal- 
leck’s head is one of the queerest ever fingered by the 
expert manipulator of craniums. He is susceptible 
of the strongest and gravest impulses, as well as of 
the most trifling. He is honored with the soul of a 
true patriot, for he has written four lines which com- 
prise the whole duty*and all the incentives of the 
oppressed who struggle to be free ; viz :— 
‘* Strike—till the last arm’d foe expires ; 

Strike—for your altars and your fires ; 

Strike—for the green graves of your sires 3 

Gop—and yeur native land !’’ 

What more could any man strike for? and what 
less could animate him to resistance? A martial 
spirit is incentrovertibly Mr. Halleck’s—so is a spirit 
directly the reverse of it. He is an irreconcilability, if 
we may be permitted the use of the term—a queer com- 
pound of opposites which are found to centre in one 
source but once in an age—an anomolous compila- 
tion of levity and gravity—of deep feeling and super- 
ficial impulse—of poet and merchant—of great tal- 
ents and small ones. After reading “ Red Jacket,” 
the peruser ef this article will, we doubt not, be delight- 
ed by a careful examination of the following, which, 
read a thousand times, like the moon, always sheds 
the same light, and never tires those who come under 
its influence, 


BURNS. 
TO A ROSE, BROUGHT FROM NEAR ALLOWAY, KIRK, IN AYR- 
SHIRE, IN THE AUTUMN OF 1822. 
W11p rose of Alloway! my thanks, 
Thou mindst me of that antaumn noon, 
When first we met upon * the banks 
And braes,o’ bonny Doon.”’ 


Like thine, beneath the thorn tree’s bough, 
My sunny hour was glad and brief, 

Wei’ ve cross’d the winter sea, and thou 
Art wither’d—flower and leaf. 


And will not thy death-doom be mine— 
The doom of all thine wrench of clay— 

And wither'd my life’s leaf, like thine, 
Wild rose of Alloway ? 
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Not so his memory, for whose sake 
My bosom bore thee far and long, 
His, who an humbler flower could make 
Immortal as his song. 


The memory of BuRNs—a name 

That calls, when brimm’d her festal cup, 
A nation’s glory, and her shame, 

In silent sadness up. 


A_nation’s y—be the rest 
Forgot—she’s canonized his mind ; 
And it is joy to speak the best 
We may of human kind. 


I’ ve stood beside the cottage-bed 

Where the bard-peasant first drew breath : 
A straw-thatch’d roof above his head, 

A straw-wrenght couch beneath. 


And I have stood beside the pile, 
His monument—that tells to heaven 


The of earth’s proudest isle, 
Potted bectvenent given. 


Bid thy thoughts hover o’er that spot, 
Boy-minstrel, in a dreaming hour ; 

And bone however low his lot, 

A poet’s pride and power. 


The pride that lifted Burns from earth, 
The power that gave a child of song 
Ascendancy o’er rank and birth, 
The rieh, the brave, the strong ; 


And if despondency weigh down 
Thy spirit’s fluttering pinions then, 
ae ee name is written on 
The roll of common men. 


There have been loftier themes than his, 
And longer scrolls, and louder lyres, 
And lays lit up with Poesy’s 
Purer and holier fires : 


Yet read the names that know not death ; 
Few nobler ones than Burns are there ; 

And few have won a greener wreath 
Than that which binds his hair. 


His is that language of the heart, 
In which the answering heart would speak, 
Thonght, word, that bids the warm tear start, 
Or the smile light the cheek ; 


And his that music, to whose tone 

The common pulse of man keeps time, 
In cot or castle’s mirth or moan, 

In cold or sunny clime. 


And who hath heard his song, nor knelt 
Before its spell with willing knee, 

And listen’d, and believed, and felt 
The poet’s mastery. 


O’er the mind’s sea, in calm and storm, 
O’er the heart’s sunshine and its showers, 

O’er Passion’s moments, bright and warm, 
O’er Reason’s dark, cold hours ; 


On fields where brave men ‘‘ die or do,”’ 
In halls where rings the banquet’s mirth, 

Where mourners weep, where lovers woo, 
From throne to cottage hearth ; 


What sweet tears dim the eyes unshed, 
What wild vows falter on the tongue, 
When “ Scots wha hae wi’ Watvace bled,”’ 
Or ** Auld Lang Syne”? is sung! 


Pure hopes that lift the sou! above, 
Come with his Cotter’s hymn of praise, 
And dreams of youth, and truth, and love, 
With ** Logan’s’’ banks and braes. 


And when he es his master-la 
Of Alloway’s -h wall, 
All passions in our frat ay clay 


Come thronging at his 
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Imagination’s world of air, 

And our own world, its gloom and zlee, 
Wit, pathos, try, are there, 

And death’s sublimity. 


And Burns—thongh brief the race he ran, 
Though rough and dark the path he trad— 
Lived—died—in form and sou! a man, 
The image of his Gop. 


Thongh care, and pain, and want, and wo, 
With wounds that only death could heal, 
Tortures—the r alone can know, 
The proud alone can feel ; 


He kept his honesty and truth, 
His independent tongue and pen, 
And moved, in manhood and in youth, 
Pride of his fellow-men. 


Strong sense, deep feeling, passions strong, 
A hate of tyrant and of knave, 

A love of right, a scorn of wrong, 
Of coward, and of slave ; 


A kind, true heart, a spirit hizh, 

That could not fear and would not bow, 
Were written in his:manly eye, 

And on his manly brow. 


Praise to the bard ! his words are driven, 
Like flower seeds by the fair winds sown, 

Where’er, beneath the sky of heaven, 
The birds of fame have flown. 


Praise to the man! a nation stood 
Beside his coffin with wet eyes, 

Her brave, her beautiful, her good, 
As when a loved one dies. 


And still, as on his funeral day, 

Men stand his cold earth-couch around, 
With the mute homage that we pay 

To consecrated ground. 


And consecrated ground it is, 
The last, the hallow’d home of one 
Who lives upon all memories, 
Though with the buried gone. 


Such graves as his are pilgrim shrines, 
Shrines to no code or creed confined— 
The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Roseat of the mind. 


Sages, with Wisdom’s garland wreathed, 
Crown’d kings, and mitred priests of power 
and warriors with their bright swords sheathed, 

The mightiest of the hour ; 


And lowlier names, whose humble home 
Is lit by Fortune’s dimmer star, 

Are there—o’er wave and mountain come, 
From countries near and far ; 


Pilgrims, whose wandering feet have press’d 
The Switzer’s snow, the Arab’s sand, 

Or trod the piled leaves of the west, 
My own green forest-land ; 


All asks the cottage of his birth, 

Gaze on the scenes he loved and sung, 
And gather feelings not of earth 

His fields and streams among. 


They linger by the Doon’s low trees, 
And pastoral Nith, and wooded Ayr, 

And round thy sepuichres, Dumfries ! 
The poet’s tomb is there. 


But what to them the sculptor’s art, 

His faneral columns, wreaths, and urns 2? 
Wear they not graven on the heart 

The name of Rospertr Burns 2 


+ 


Halleck evidently wrote the above poem under 
the promptings of sympathy, both for the brother 
brain-worker and the man. Many of the sentiment, 
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we find there are as noble and pure as can well be 
imagined, and they are clothed in a felicity of expres- 
sion that doubles their intrinsic worth. The poem is 
the most delightful, and the truest tribute, ever offered 
to Scotia’s bard, and it will live while an acre of 
heather grows, or the plaids of the clansmen of the 
land of Wallace flaunt abroad in their recognised 
districts. Why has the pen that recorded a produc- 
tion so far above praise that none dare attempt to 
analyze its exalted qualities, been idle ! 

Bryant, in a criticism upon Halleck’s writings, 
has sammed up his peculiarities and advantages in a 
paragraph which we cannot forbear to copy :— 


‘* Sometimes,”’ says Mr. Bryant, “ with that wrial facility 
which is his peculiar endowment, he accumulates graceful and 
agreeable images in a strain of irony so fine, that did not the sub- 
ject compel the reader to receive it as irony, he weuld take it for 
a beautiful passige of serious poetry—so beautiful. that he is 
tempted to regret that he is not in earnest, and that phrases so ex- 
quisitely chosen, and poetic colouring so brilliant, should be em- 
ployed to embellish subjects to which they do not properly be- 
long. At other times, he produces the effect of wit by p wan tert 
allusion to contemporaneous events, introduced as ilastrations of 
the main subject, with all the unconscious gracefulness of the 
most animated and familiar conversation. He delights im ludi- 
crous contrasts, produced by bringing the nobleness of the ideal 
world into comparison with the homeliness of the actual; the 
beauty and grace of nature with the awkwardness of art. He 
venerates the past and laughs at the present. He looks at them 
through a medium which fends to the former the charm of ro- 
mance, and exaggerates the deformity of the latter. His poetry, 
whether serious or sprightly, is remarkable for the melody of the 
numbers. It is not the melody of monotonous aad strictly regu- 
lar measurement. His verse is constructed to please az ear nata- 
rally fine, and accustomed to a range of metrical modulation. It 
is as different from that painfully-balanced versification, that 
uniform succession of iambics, closing the scene with the couplet, 
which some writers practise, and some critics praise, as the note 
of the thrush is unlike that ef the cuckoo. He is familiar with 
those general rules and principles which are the basis of metrical 
harmony; and his own unerring taste has taught him the excep- 
tions which a proper attention to variety demands. He under- 
stands that the rivulet is made musical by obstructions in its chan- 
vel. Inno poet can be found passages which flow with more 
sweet and liquid smoothness; but he knows very well that to 
make this smoothness perceived, and to prevent it from degenera- 
ting into monotony, occasional roughness must be interposed.’’ 


With regard to the necessity of “ occasional rough- 
ness” in poetry—although the doctrine agrees with 
our theory of contrasi—we must differ from Mr. 
Bryant; nor can we find “ occasional roughness,” or 
any roughness whatever, in such of Mr. Halleck’s 
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writings as are entitled tothe notice of the critic., 
Faults—and roughness in poetry is a great fault, al- 
beit the thought be beautiful—never heighten the 
value of beauties mingled with them. 

Mr. Halleck is one of the lights of the age, notwith- 
standing his neglect of the qualities which have made 
him so, and he may shed a more brilliant halo of in- 
tellectual glory than ever, if his inclination lie towards 
an end so earnestly desired by his countrymen. 

Mr. Halleck is a bachelor, and in his person affords 
a good realization of the common idea formed of the 
tribe of middle aged “ male spinsters,” as a London 
lady once called unmarried men (who had seen more 


: than half a century fleet away) in our presence. On 


almost any pleasant Sanday he may be seen en route 
for one of the many suburban retreats in close juxta- 
position with the city. We challenge any one to 
produce proof that the poet was ever seen in com- 
pany with a female. He is very careful of his exterior, 
and is studiously courteous and correct in his address. 
As a social companion—cheerful, entertaining, and 
kindly—he is without many parallels. He appears to 
take life as it comes, troubling himself very litie 
about the future, and enjoying the present with that 





calm show of contentment which betokens a heart 
uncontaminated by guile, a mind teeming with benev- 
olence towards all mankind, and a conscience free 
from self-accusation, or the memory of wrong. If he 
would but sink the man in the poet, we could make 
something of him—as it is, our rude picture must go 
for what it is worth, which cannot be much, for who 
can paint from a model constantly changing its ap- 
pearance ?—who can transfer to canvass the changes 
of the kaleidescope ? 

The papers state that the son of John Jacob Astor, 
and the late millionaire’s principal legatee, has pre- 
sented Mr. Halleck with $10,000! If this be the 
case, Mr. Halleck will be enabled toganoy that ele- 
gant leisure so indispensable to the writer of sterling 
literature, and so necessary to the demonstration of 
genuine poetical feeling, and will most undoubtedly 
leave us something by which, at some future period, 
we shall be aided in forming a complete, satisfactory 
and tangible idea of his character, both as an author 


‘and a citizen. 





THE FALSE HEADSMAN OF COLOGNE. 
, BY PHIL BRENGLE. 


{ ORIGINAL. } 


* LT have lost the immortal! part of myself, and wha tremains is bestial.’’— Othello. 


companions save his young children. And this be- 
cause he was the hereditary Headsman of Cologne. 

Tae Heapsman Miiller was detested throughout | There was something fearful to the rough citizens in 
the “Holy City” of Cologne. Yet he was a true his office, and with shuddering they always avoided 
old German, honest, brave, sociable, and would have |‘ contact with the unfortunate yet kind hearted man, 
smoked his pipe among comrades as heartily as any | who was condemned to liye alone and curse his 
man, but all shrank from him, and so he was con- miserable lot. All this was when Miiller was a 


strained to puff at his own door alone, or with no young man just entering upon his forced duties, ap4 
J 
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wondering why he should be cut away from his fel- 
lows, because he was compelled to execute justice in 
a form which his honest soul abhorred. But when 
his doem appeared to his own mind irrevocable, he 
resigned himself to it with a savage joy that seemed 
incomprehensible to the few who knew his kind 
heart. It is a common superstition throughout Ger- 
many, that the heart’s blood of a Headsman is blacker 
than the dark réd tide which pours through the 
veins of unstained men, and perhaps this very belief, 
with its natural consequence of their exclusion from 
the world, has made the proscribed race glory in the 
tradition, and eager to execute the law’s judgments 
unsparingly on the heads of those who had always 
lived in a higher sphere than their own. And it 
seemed as if a tinge of fierce cruelty descended from 
father to son of the Order. Perhaps the spirit which 
Miller acquired was wholly acquired; perhaps it 
came to him from his father the Headsman before 
him, but it would have slumbered throughout the 
peaceful life which his nature longed to pursue, had 
he not been driven upon it to find an unnatural joy 
in revenge. And so he would throw down the pipe, 
which was his only friend—smoked in short, sharp 
puffs, as thoughts quickened within him—and rush to 
the place where wooden images of men stood waiting 
for the Headsman to practice his sword upon their 
bowed necks. Then Miiller would laugh savagely 
as the steel went deftly between the two blocks—the 
body and the head—without striking one from the 
other. And then he would turn to his children, gaz- 
ing curiously upon the scene, and make them sit 
before him while he resumed his pipe with satisfac- 
tion. His arm was now a little more dexterous for 
sweeping off the heads of men. 

All Cologne had heard of these twin children, Adolf 
and Roschen. Strange stories were told of the night 
of their birth,—that the Arch One vanished with the 
Headsman’s wife, well satisfied to leave upon earth two 
beings to grow into strength hereafter, and worthily 
work his will. Nor were the pious people of the 
Holy City willing to change their belief, when they 
saw in Adolf a fair girlish boy unmeet for a Heads- 
man’s son, and Roschen a sweet, wild-hearted little 
maiden, when in some childish feat her ruddy lips 
would smile merrily upon her brother, as he gazed 
with astonishment upon her daring exploits. Good 
old gossips shook their heads and whispered doubtfully 
that Satan in his haste had mistaken them and given 
each the soul that should have belonged to the other; 
while many piously affirmed, that Satan never blun- 
dered, but for some mysterious purpose of his own 
had so oddly exchanged their souls, and furthermore 
had endowed them with strange beauty to mislead 
others with their attractions. Wo to the maiden, 
who should hereafter wed with Adolf, the future 
Headsman,—double wo to the luckless youth who 
should marry Roschen, the Headman’s enchanting 
daughter! And thus strong men feared the fair 
children, and when their hearts silently opened to 
the irresistible spell of nature, hurried away in trem- 
bling lest they should be enticed with unholy enchant- 
ment. So Adolf and Roschen lived entirely with 
their father, and imbibed the dark education which 
the Headman’s embittered soul had alone received. 
_ A new cause was now added to his misanthropy. 
While he only was an outcast, some kind feeling 
remained, but when his children too were barred 
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from the world, everything left him but the eon- 
sciousness that deep vengeance upon man was his at 
the scaffold. 

Under these influences the children advanced in 
years. Their characters were now yet more strongly 
marked. Adolf’s heart was weak but warm in its 
effeminacy. His whole appearance was stil! as fair 
and girlish as in the day of infancy, when it was 
impossible to distinguish his face from that of his 
sister. As their years increased, the resemblance 
between the twins was strong as ever,and Miller 
only knew them by their dress, and perhaps an air of 
spirited energy in the countenance of Roschen, in 
which her brother was deficient. But a stranger’s 
glance could have seen no difference in their faces. 
The pleasing softness which characterized Adolf was 
equally prominent in Roschen, but with her it was the 
softness which belonged to her sex. A wild, witch- 
ing little elf,she ventured and sported. while Adolf 
merely smiled in wonder. But the lessons of the 
stern Headsman had fallen deeper into her mind than 
would have seemed from her playful and joyous 
nature. Perhaps the superstition was true, and she 
lineally inherited the dark fierceness of heart that 
belonged to the race of Headsmen. Sometimes it 
appeared with such hasty violence as tostartle Miller 
himself, but she always burst suddenly from it into a 
lightsome mood that relieved the old man’s fears. 
Yet the teachings he had scattered over her unformed 
mind swelled prematurely within her, and she would 
not repress them in her lonely hours. Often, after 
the rude hiss of street-passers had sounded in her ear, 
she remembered her father’s method to appease his 
fury, and then the young girl would hasten to the 
place of practice and wield the Headsman’s sword 
upon the bent and senseless images of criminals. 
Young and weak as she was, constant secret practice 
hed made her a proficient in the dreadful art. Her 
strength was hardly equal to the task, but she soon 
acquired dexterity and fearful skill. Alt this was 
unknown to others. In her wildest moments of pas- 
sion, the child shrank instinctively from exposing her 
unfeminine accomplishment. 

It was high time that this fatal education was 
interrupted, when a singular accident seemed to 
change her whole nature. It was a’ custom among the 
Headsmen of Germany, that the oldest son, the 
successor to that office, should be initiated into the 
practice of his profession when he had attained his 
twelfth birth day. The Headsman had long looked 
forward to this time with proud expectation, mingled 
with some fear of his son’s ability to do honor to the 
office; Adolf with dread and disgust, and Roschen 
with an union of pleasure and horror that she dared 
not attempt to analyze. 

At last the hour came, and Miiller proudly led the 
shrinking boy to the court where he was accustomed to 
practice. The wooden figure of a man was there kneel- 
ing in the position of a criminal upon the scaffold, 
and near it lay a small sword fitted for a boy’s 
strength, and very different from the broad weapon 
in the Headsman’s grasp. Miller placed it in Adolf’s 
hands, instructed him how to wield it, and where to 
strike the single blow. 

“See!” exclaimed he enthusiastically, “how this 
figure is constructed. The head and body are two 
separate masses of wood, kept together by the weight 





of the head alone. Strike into the neck where they 











touch. It is a narrow place and needs a steady 
hand. Strike boldly and surely, boy. After long 
practice, you will attain to the very perfection of our 
art; your sword will cut through between the head 
and body, yet leave the head upon the shoulders! 
You can never do this upon a real man; the fools 
are always so nervous, and start when the steel 
touches the neck, but you must be able finally to do it 
on this model, or you will never make a good Heads- 
man. Now, strike.” 

The boy dropped his light sword and burst into 
tears. “Father, I can never do it.” 

“Is this my son!” exclaimed Miiller scornfully. 
“Remember, boy, that you must be a” Headsman, 
also! ‘Take up your sword and strike.” 

“Father,” said Roschen supplicatingly, as she 
threw her arms around Adolf. 

“You too, Roschen! I little expected this cowar- 
dice from my daughter—never from you.” 

Stung with the taunt, she flung herself free from 
the weeping boy’s embrace, bent her dark eyes full 
upon her father’s face for a moment, and then 
snatched the sword from his hand. 

“Stop, girl’ cried Miller admiringly, as she 
threw herself into the proper posture. “ There, that 
is enough. My sword is too heavy for you; why, 
you can hardly lift it.” 

She tossed her long tresses back upon her shoulders, 
fixed her eyes keenly upon the figure, and with a 
sudden effort lightly and skilfully whirled the heavy 
sword right through the neck before her. The head 
jostled a little from its place but did not fall. 

“Bravo! well done, my own Roschen,” cried the 
Headsman joyfully. 

“Bravo! well done, pretty Roschen,” echoed a 
voice behind them, as a boy about fifteen years of 
age leaped the fence of the court and stood by her 
side. He was bold in his movements and handsome, 
but Roschen looked at him with sudden scorn and 
said not a word. Before the Headsman could open 
his mouth, another boy followed him, and walking 
straight towards the panting girl, said very gravely, 

“That was not well done, little Roschen.” *° 
wien exclaimed Roschen, proudly confronting 

“ Ay, why was it not well done, manikin ?” growled 
the Headsman. 

“Tt was not well done, Roschen, because you did 
it. It was not well done, Herr Miller, because s 
girl has performed what belongs to the man of blood. 
That is a heavy sword, and never made for her slight 
fingers.” 

“Yes!” cried the boy who had first appeared, 
“it hardly agrees with my ideas of female beauty, to 
see a girl, like my pretty little Roschen here, striking 
a huge, clumsy sword into ablock of wood. Yet, by 
Jove, she was beautiful in that attitude.” 


Young as she was, Roschen looked down the bold 
boy with her calm, woman’s eye. Not a word to 
Ho My he turned to her grave monitor and said feel- 
ingly, 

“Ts it because I am a girl ?—I am the Headman’s 


daughter.” 


The boy mused a moment, and then replied with 
the same calm gravity as before—“ Why should I 
answer your question? I see that you know all I 
would say.” He — straight up to the Heads- 
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man and extended hishand. “Sir, may I come here 
again, perhaps often.” 

Struck with long-unknown emotion at the simple 
words of the youth, or perhaps affected by the first 
friendly tones he*had heard for years, Miller clasped 
his hand and exclaimed, “ You may, my brave boy, 
as often as you please, and say to Roschen whatever 
you wish, but beware of making Adolf a woman. 
His fate is fixed.” 

With a glance of compassion towards Adolf, a 
grateful smile to the Headsman, and an earnest look 
at his daughter, the boy took his companion’s arm 
and they left the court together. 

After that day they became constant visiters. 
Karl, the bold looking boy, at first strove to render 
his presence agreeable to Roschen, but was repulsed. 
She could not brook his fiery gaze, and with the nat- 
ural impulse of childhood turned openly to Hermann, 
his milder cousin. Thus Karl was thrown upon 
Adolf for amusement, and the two boys made rapid 
progress in friendship ; Adolf, because he had some 
one to admire, and Karl because he had some one 
to whom he could boast. A very common exchange 
among boys, but in this case more lasting than usual, 
for the feelings of Adolf, at least, were sincere and 
intense towards his only friend. The intimacy be- 
tween Hermann and Roschen grew still closer. She 
needed his counselling voice, and, he always spoke 
freely, for his mild nature also possessed much firm 
benevolence. Thus years passed away. 

When Roschen had reached her twentieth birth- 
day, Hermann offered his hand, and well she knew 
that he had long given his heart. In one sense it 
was an unequal marriage, for, though Hermann was 
not rich, he loved the child of a Headsman. But un- 
der his influence she had grown to be all that he 
could desire. ‘The fierce blood of her race appeared 
to be changed. All this Karl vainly strove to pre- 
vent. He still loved Roschen, even when she was 
affianced to his cousin, and clung eagerly to every 
method by which he might work success. Perhaps 
this was the reason of his friendship with Adolf,—so 
peculiarly strange between those wholly opposite in 
nature—and if so, he succeeded with singular good 


fortune. 
In the midst of all this, Miller, the Headsman, died. 


CHAPTER II. 


Adolf Miller was now a pitiable object. Every- 
thing in his nature was averse to his hereditary of- 
fice, nor had a dark educatior. removed the horror of 
blood from his womanish soul. Even Roschen, who 

d more of the true character of their race, 
was unable to shame him into resignation to his 
doom. Indeed, in the new development of her heart 
under the guidance of Hermann, she shrank from the 
duties as much as her brother, though had the office 
fallen upon her, she would have bowed quietly to the 
inexorable law. But Adolf’s gentle spirit could not 
endure the thought, and looked with undisguised 
horror to the first performance of his official duties. 

And the young Headsman was first called to exe- 
cute his friend, Karl, convicted of the murder of Her- 


mann, the betrothed husband of his sister. 
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The principal witness at the trial was a ferryman 
of the Rhine. He testified that, on the evening of 
the murder, Karl and Hermann hired a boat of him 
to cross the river; that high words passed between 
them, commencing on the part of Karl, and finally, 
after long forbearance, retorted by Hermann. The 
subject of their conversation was evidently some fe- 
male, for whose favor they were rivals. The night 
was very dark, and everything invisible beyond the 
distance of a few feet. For some time, after the 
boat pushed from the shore, he heard their voices in 
the same angry tone, then a sudden noise as if they 
had started to their feet, a loud report, and by the 
flash of a pistol he distinctly saw Karl still holding 
his weapon toward Hermann, who seemed falling 
into the river with an oar clasped in his hand. All 
this was but for a second, and then he heard the reg- 
ular sound of rowing directly across the river. 
Alarmed at what he had seen, the witness collected 
a few friends and*seized Karl as he returned alone in 
the boat about an hour after. An unloaded pistol 
was found in his pocket. One oar was gone from 
the boat. 

A week afterward, a body was found many miles 
down the Rhine, partly decomposed and so horribly 
disfigured that the identifying it was impossible. Her- 
mann had not appeared since, and the testimony of the 
witness was affirmed by others on several points. 

On this evidence, Karl was convicted and sentenced 
to execution. 

It would be hard to tell on whom this blow de- 
scended with most stunning force. Adolf seemed 
nearly broken-hearted. He had always looked with 
anguish upon his first discharge of duty. No won- 
der that his delicate frame sunk under the terrible 
workings of his imagination, and the still more 
terrible words of his sister. She, the mild and beau- 
tiful, when Hermann was living, was transformed into 
the passionate revengeful woman now Hermann was 
dead. All that the darkest mind could have predicted 
from the fierce spirit of her childhood, fell far short of 
that sudden and tremendous revulsion in her soul. 
Everything good or noble in her character seemed to 
have arisen and died with Hermann. She had always 
despised Karl ;—now, her passions were too fearful 
for a mere tame hatred. And when her weaker 
brother wept over the fatal necessity, she answered 
him with bitterness and lofty scorn. 

The day came, and Adolf was unable to rise from 
his bed. Many sleepless nights and long days of 
mental torment had exhausted his frame, and he lay 
utterly helpless. Then in the rage of her disappoint- 
ment, while her beautiful face was flushed with fury, 
Roschen taunted him for the cowardice that shrank 
from ridding the earth of a murderer, till Adolf, un- 
able to listen to those cruel words, groaned madly, 

“Would to God, merciless girl, you had been born 
the Headsman '” 

*T was the first angry speech from his mouth, and 
hushed her to silence. But not for that ; an hard un- 
womanly thought had crossed her mind, and she 
vowed to be the executioner of Hermann’s murderer. 
Whose hand so proper as her own? Whose mote 
skilful for striking the fatal blow? She did not for- 
get the memiorable day, when her girlish dexterity 
drew praise from the practised Headsman himself. 

With firm grasp, she poured a powerful opiate into 
his draughts and offered it in silence to her brother. 
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He drained it eagerly and returned the cup; “ For- 
give me, dear Roschen, it was my fever that spoke,” 
Did she hear his last words aright? 

Soon he fell into a quiet slumber. Roschen in- 
stantly proceeded to equip herself in his attire, and 
then surveyed her face in a mirror with cool deter- 
mination. Everything in the disguise was perfect. 

“Thanks to this resemblance,” she muttered, 
“though it has made poor Adolf a woman, and my- 
self the Headsman of Cologne.” 

At last the hour arrived, and with shaking lips the 
criminal ascended the scaffold. Next came Roschen, 
still paler than the doomed man, except where a 
small steady*spot burned upon her cheek, answering 
to the blazing vindictiveness of her motionless eyes. 
The last prayer was breathed to heaven, the priest, 
bearing the holy crucifix, had descended from the 
scaffold, and Karl knelt with bowed neck, bared for 
the stroke. Yet the Headsman still leaned upon 
the sword and steadfastly gazed at the criminal. 

“Have mercy, Adolf ;—quick !” Karl whispered 
with agonized breath. 

Yet the other still leaned upon the sword until the 
crowd began to murmur and the officials exchange 
glances of surprise. Suddenly the ponderous steel 
gleamed in ihe air, a dull, horrible sound as it 
crushed through the neck, and a ghastly head rolled 
at the Headsman’s feet. 

Ay! the Headsman of Cologne! The words 
rung in Roschen’s ears as she hurried back to her 
home. She,a woman, and once betrothed to the 
gentle Hermann—but with his name rose the satis- 
faction of revenge, that was remorseless within her. 

She hastened to Adolf’s sick room without remo- 
ving her disguise, for she well knew that he could 
not yet have awakened from that slumberous opiate. 
Ay, she should have considered the strength of that 
opiate before her unskilful hands poured the deadly 
draught and held it to her brother’s lips. Stiff and 
cold lay the young man in his last sleep, with the 
horrible impress upon his face of a confused and un- 
conscious struggle with death—a struggle while yet 
in heavy slumber. His breath had passed while his 
dizzy senses were fighting with an agonized body. 

Roschen looked on the body with stirless gaze. 
Her strong mind had thus far conquered the terrible 
remembrance of that day’s actions, and now strove 
in the final scene to preserve its power, A few mo- 
ments and she fell in a swoon that should have been 
death. For hours the corpse of the young Headsman 
and the body of his sister lay near each other—equally 
motionless. 

As twilight filled the room, she raised her head and 
saw in the darkness only the sharp white face of the 
dead man turned coldly towards her shrinking form. 
She shrieked and fled—into the crowded streets, into 
scenes of rude mirth—anywhere rather than to be 
alone with him. Onward she sped, heedless of 
sights or sounds, till the word “ murderer” jarred 
upon her ear, and she fled still more swiftly than be- 
fore, yet not without hearing the whole. 

“ Karl was no murderer :-——Hermann has appeared 
before the judge !” 

The words maddened her brain:—nothing sur- 
prised then, for all strange shapes thronged before her 
frenzied mind, but unconscious of everything around, 
she hastened to the Hall of Justice. The vast crowd 
made way in horror for the Headsman, who had just 











executed an innocent man; and Roschen stood in 
presence of the judges. Hermann was there, pale 
and thin as if just risen from the grave. 

“ Hear me, judges, ye have ignorantly shed the 
blood of one who was no murderer. Yet the ferry- 
man’s story was true. Karl drew a pistol from his 
bosom ; I started up with the oar still in my hand ; 
I heard a report and felt nothing more. Days after- 
ward I awakened in the cottage of a fisherman, who 
had drawn me from the river, still clinging with un- 
conscious grasp to the oar, that had buoyed me up 
in safety. Until this day I knew nothing of the trial 
and death of my cousin. 

“ Stop !” cried one of the judges austerely. “ Why 
did not this man appear and testify to Karl’s inno- 
cence from completed murder ?” 

“ Alas!” replied Hermann, “he was an enemy 
and rejoiced at Karl’s death. Years before his 
daughter had received from my unfortunate cousin 
the greatest wrong that man can inflict on maiden :— 
judge not the preserver of my life too hardly, even 
in his guilt. To-day he told me with ferocious sat- 
isfaction that he had just seen his enemy’s head fall 
upon the scaffoid, and for the murder’ of myself. I 
arose from my bed and have come—too late !” 

Hermann then was living—Hermann, her af- 
fianced husband ; but Roschen only knew that Karl 
had perished without cause, and Adolf by her own 
hands.. The first words alone had reached her ear, 
and she wished for no more. The crowd gave fresh 
way for the detested Headsman, tottering vacantly 
from the Hall of Justice, and then whispered among 
themselves, that the young man was the first of his 
race who had ever felt remorse for shedding innocent 
blood. 

She hastened home, and dropping upon her knees, 
kissed reverently the cold cheek of Adolf, then shud- 
dered at the profanation. 

“The lips of the murderess on the face of the 
murdered one! Yet ’tis a fitting salute from me, the 
Headsman of Cologne. That office is now mine ; my 
heari is swelled with the black blood of our race, 
though it cannot burst. Truly, 1 was created for 
this. Who so worthy of the hatred of mankind, as 
the woman who killed her brother that she might 
take the life of an innocent man? Hermann still 
lives, but not for me ; a murderess can never fee! 
love. Yes! I claim the office of my ancestors, and 
men shall long remember the future Headsman. 
This fatal garb shall never be exchanged for woman’s 
clothes, and thou, my poor Adolf, shalt fill the grave 
in the name of thy sister. Alas! that grave should 
be mine.” 

As she muttered almost inarticulately to herself, 
the dark passions of former days overpowered grief 
itself, and she calmly arose to make the necessary 
preparations for Adolf’s burial. 

The next day Hermann proceeded to the abode of 
the Headsman and saw the funeral train of Roschen 
standing before the door. She had died suddenly, it 
was said, and in consequence of his own supposed 
death. He turned away and sought a monastery, 
where he might bury himself from the world. 

For many years the false Headsman swayed the 
sword upon the scaffolds of Cologne. Those who 


had known Adolf’s tender nature, were confounded | 


by the savage cruelty which the executioner wreaked 
upon criminals, especially in those last little offices 
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where even departing life might have been retarded 
by humanity. ‘Those who had cursed Miiller during 
his lifetime, and rejoiced at his death, now talked of 
him only as the father to an incarnate fiend. Let us 
dwell’ no longer upon the guilty life of Roschen 
Miller. 


CHAPTER III. 


Under the mild government of its present Abbot, 
the monastery of Rudolstadt long enjoyed the fame 
of peculiar sanctity. Many years had passed since a 
young man entered as a humble monk, seemingly 
crushed down with sorrow, and finding consolation 
only in the strict performance of religious duties. So 
completely had his mild, unaffected piety won the 
respect of his brethren, that when the old Abbot died, 
he was elected in his place. Long had the neigh- 
bouring poor blessed the good man. 

The whole monastery was inflamed with curiosity 
at the singular appearance of a new brother, just 
turned from the world. He seemed about fifty, small 
and spare, and with nothing peculiarly striking ex- 
cept aconstant look of horror upon his faded counte- 
nance. None lashed themselves more severely with 
the scourge, none groaned more deeply under the 
conviction of some fearful guilt, than the unknown, 
until it was at last apparent that a few weeks longer 
would find him at rest among the dead. Yet he 
spared no severity as he weakened, but redoubled his 
blows and groans with frantic eagerness as if anxious 
to escape from life. 

One day the Abbot was sitting alone in the con- 
fessional, when the stranger appeared and addressed 
him. “Father, I wish to confess before I die.” 

«“ Proceed, my son,” said the good Abbot, with a 
glance of compassion at the wretched being before 
him. His confession was short and broken by sighs of 
anguish. 

«“ You may have heard, Father, of the cruel Heads- 
man of Cologne. For the sins of his life he now 
seeks absolution at your hands; but, stop! listen to 
my stery and judge whether I can hope for pardon. 
My brother and myself were twins, the children of 
the late Headsman, and when he died my brother 
succeeded him in that dreadful office, for I, Father, 
was excluded on account of my sex. A man was 
condemned to death, my brother’s friend, and his 
tender spirit could not bear to inflict the last stroke. 
I had motives for hating this criminal. I gave my 
brother a powerful opiate ; assumed his dress and 
place upon the scaffold. When I returned my brother 
was dead—poisoned by my own hands. This was 
the first retribution. Then I learned that the con-. 
demned man was innocent, and I a double murderess, 
My black heart was filled with crime. I did not seek 
forgiveness from Heaven, but devoted my life to the 
scaffold and the merciless sword. None even sus- 
pected my disguise, and I have escaped free from alt 
but the horrors of conscience. At last I could en- 
dure «hese no longer, and have fled to this monas- 
tery, where I must soon die. Yet I cannot meet my 
death upon a peaceful bed—I, whose hands are 





bloody. I have incurred the full penalty of the law 
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in putting to death a criminal without warrant, and 
iustice demands that I ascend the scaffold once more. 
After the sufferings of years, after deep, bitter repent- 
ance, after offering my body as a sacrifice to the 
laws I have violated, may I ever hope for mercy ?” 

The Abbot, trembling throughout the whole of 
this confession, now left his stall and knelt at the 
penitent’s feet. He took her hand and bis tears 
flowed freely. 

“ Alas! Roschen, we have met again.” 

“ You are Hermann then,” said she calmly, though 
her pale face grew still paler. “Ah, speak only as 
the servant of God tome. Hermann died within 
my heart when I became unworthy of his love. 
Father Abbot, rise from that position and tell me, 
can the voluntary sacrifice of myself be displeasing to 
my Maker?” . 

“ Speak not thus, Roschen,” replied Hermann ten- 
derly, “ think of no such fearful act. Talk rather of 
the happy days of our youth.” 

“ Cease, Hermann. We live no longer for the past 
or each other. I must retire ; this trial is overpow- 
ering my heart. Your blessing, Father.” 

“ Benedicite. We shall meet again.” 

The Abbot retired to his oratory, and there hours 
passed by him, hours of a sleepless night, hours of 
bitter day. At last, when about to throw his ex- 
hausted body upon a couch, he received a short note. 

“ My heart struggled, Hermann, but I have con- 
quered. Justice will be satisfied with shortening the 
few days of life that are left, and I can die in peace, 
for I have repented. ‘We shall meet again.’ 
Farewell.” 








Socrates. 






The Abbot hastened to Cologne. 
The city seemed deserted. First,to the Hall of 
Justice ; it was empty. He shuddered—thence to 
the scaffold. Here the immense square was filled, 
for the news had spread throughout all Cologne, that 
on that very morning the Headsman, who disappeared 
weeks since, had presented himself before the Judges 
at the Hall of Justice, and demanded sentence of ex- 
ecution, for having put to death a criminal without 
warrant, and in guise of the proper office. Beyond 
this nothing was known to the people, save that the 
judges were compelled to receive the confession and 
pass sentence of immediate death. 

Hermann broke madly onward through the crowd. 

He had scarcely penetrated the outer edge before 
he stopped, for his trembling limbs could go no far- 
ther. A priest was descending the scaffold, where a 
figure, dressed in the long black robe worn by the 
condemned, kneeled with bowed neck and pressed a 
crucifix to her lips. The executioner raised his 
broad weapon: the bright steel flashed above his 
head in gay sunlight :—Hermann reeled and saw no 


more. 
\ 





The Abbot of Rudolstadt lived many years longer 
but never went beyond the door of his oratory. An- 
other managed all affairs of the monastery, yet the 
associated monks recognized their only officer in the 
broken hearted man, who held no converse with 
mankind, whose only words were addressed to his 
Maker. A plain stone then covered his remains 





with the simple inscription, “ We shall meet again.” 





In the present practical age, the ties which unite 
us to the past are fast giving way. Discoveries, re- 
sulting from late researches into every department of 
knowledge, have placed the human race, as it were, 
on a footing entirely new. These discoveries have 
created new ideas, new trains of thought, new 
motives and modes of action ; so that, now, not only 
habits, manners, and methods of life are changed, 
but even mind itself seems to have entirely outstrip- 
ped, in its onward course, the most sanguine anticipa- 
tions of the ancient believers in intellectual improve- 
ment. .It has been said that man is everywhere the 
samé, and it cannot be denied that there are certain 
general characteristics common to the human race, in 
all situations, and under all circumstances. Yet it is 
equally true, that innumerable influences exist, which 
tend to destroy the uniformity of man’s nature ; and 
that these are as efficacious in determining the “ form 
and pressure” of his mind, as they are in influencing 
the strength, stature and agility of his, body. 

During the last century these influences have 
worked with remarkable energy, and have produced 


SOCRATES. 
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a remarkable effect. They have infused a degree of 
life into the framework of society, which, of old, was 





never dreamed of. They have tended to concentrate 
the energies of man upon the present, and to encour- 
age his hopes of the future. They have inspired 
him, at once, with foresight and zeal, till they have 
made his present existence so vivid, and so real, that 
he can scarcely conceive of ages long gone by. A 
deep and wide gulf of shadows seems to sever the 
Ancient from the Modern, and we can hardly satisfy 
ourselves that the dim and indistinct representations 
of former ages, now extant, portray what was once a 
radiant Present. Hence, while peering into the-ac- 
cumulated mists of ages and endeavoring to draw 
forth therefrom some semblances of character, some 
historical light to illumine the times of which we 
know so little, a conviction of our utter inability to 
form an accurate estimate of the great men of old, 
irresistibly forces itself upon us. The ideal we form 
of any character which has been long blended with 
the past is necessarily imperfect. Out of a confused 
mass of history, and anecdote, and speculation, it is 
almost impossible to shape a clear and distinct image 
of any individual. We are, here, subject to such ab- 
errations and distortions, as obscure objects in nature, 
when seen through a mist, for all of which due al- 


















lowances must be made, ere the subject of our in- 
vestigations appear in its true form and proportions. 

As antiquity seems to us, so shall we seem to pos- 
terity. Even the lights of our own age, bold and bril- 
liant as they now are, will inevitably grow dim. 
Their lustre, obscured by a similar mist, will, at 
length, be diminished, and the world of action, in 
which we live and move, will vanish into dust and 
dreams. Some, however, will picture themselves in 
their works, even as a few ancient sages have pic- 
tured themselves to us. For, amid all the confusion 
and darkness of past ages, we can find a few bea- 
cons in the sea of history, standing out in bold relief ; 
their inmost life, their beliefs, feelings, principles, and 
purposes, evident in their writings ; proving them not 
to be mere human resemblances, but living, moving, 
rational men; men of like passions with ourselves, 
subject to the same sorrows, enlivened by the same 
joys, sustained by the same hopes, but of, perhaps, 
nobler feelings and higher sentiments, of extraordi- 
nary capacity, such as enabled them to control the 
destinies of nations, and to create revolutions in the 
world of thought. Master Spirits they were not 
inaptly termed, but their mastery consisted in the 
wisdom they displayed, when they discovered the 
levers with which the world could be turned, and 
sprang forth to grasp them with strong and active 
hands. ‘To such the world owes much, and though 
the force they have exerted has lost itself in 
the multitude of combined forces since brought into 
action, it is still traceable, and its influence is deeply 
felt. Pioneers in the cause of truth work not for a 
day, nor a generation, nor can Time thoroughly ob- 
literate the traces of their efforts. Of these individ- 
uals we know but little, less, indeed, than it might 
be well for us to know; yet, as their work was not 
done in a corner, by carefully investigating its nature 
and effects, we may form some not unreasonable idea 
of the workers themselves, their lives, characters and 
abilities. 

If, then, we do this, and strive to bring more clear- 
ly before our eyes the form of him, who, in the annals 
of old, stands forth conspicuous ; whose thoughts re- 
main, some of them, to our own time ; whose memag- 
ry will never altogether vanish from posterity, we 
shall, at least, not fail to be interested in bur work, 
and from it we may, perchanée, derive instruction. 
Let us then visit the “ Saint, Prophet, and Martyr of 
Pagan Wisdom,” the greatest and best, the wisest 
and most virtuous of those old Greeks, who once oc- 
cupied the seat of learning, and held in their hands 
the world’s intelligence. Let us strive to get ac- 
quainted, if to some extent we may, with the object 
of a world’s admiration—Socrates. 

We de not aspire to a thorough understanding and 
appreciation of his lofty intellect ; nor do we expect 
to obtain a clear insight into all the secret springs of 
impulse, passion, desire, and emotion, which consti- 
tute the elements of his character. We apprehend 
that such a knowledge of another it is possible for 
none to gain. Yet by carefully enquiring, 1st, what 
circumstances influenced his career ; 2d, what objects 
he pursued ; 3d, what influence he exerted upon his 
contemporaries; and, finally, what ends he attained, we 
may ascertain whether he merits the high estimation 
in which, for ages, he has been held. 

I. The age in which Socrates lived was one well 
fitted for the development of a character like his. 


Socrates. 
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The men of Athens, ever prone to speculation, and 
from the very origin of the state, eager to seek some 
new thing, had outstripped the bounds of reason and 
moderation, and had enveloped themselves in a chain 
of pompous dogmas, as ridiculous as they were in- 
comprehensible. The modes of religious belief 
which prevailed at that period,. the result, in part, of 
long established superstition, in part, of the meta- 
physical science of a later time, were fast degenera- 
ting into a regular system of vice. The pantheism 
of early mythology was recognised, at length, as a 
fanciful invention, beautiful in many of its parts, but 
worthless as a manifestation of Divinity. Men were 
no longer willing to worship the forms and at- 
tributes of matter, as embodying the idea of Spirit. 
They had learned the distinction between the Crea- 
tor and the created, and, hence, the whole structure 
of their Religion, which was constantly investing 
the visible and material objects of nature with invisi- 
ble and spiritual attributes, suddenly lost its vitality, 
and became to them a massof falsehood. The more 
intelligent among them gradually rejected, and sought 
elsewhere for a rule of faith. Unaided by Revela- 
tion, they knew not whither to turn. Manfully 
struggling against error, yet half delirious with scep- 
ticism, they exerted their utmost powers of reason 
in the investigation of Truth; unhappily for them, 
they grasped for it in the mists of delusion. The 
majestic dignity of the early Grecian character had, 
for the most part, fallen into disuse, and the Atheni- 
ans, now unrestrained by the stern virtue of prece- 
ding ages, credulously listened to_ the instructions of 
those who taught them the most agreeable doctrines, 
Hence arose a class of men, distinguished rather for 
ingenuity than wisdom, who preferred the semblance 
to the reality of truth, and who sought by specious 
pretexts to promulgate doctrines conducive only to 
their own private interests. Assuming the name of 
Sophists, they announced themselves as instructors 
of the young. Sweeping away all those prejudices 
which existed in favor of virtue and right, they re- 
moved at otice all barriers between the passions and 
their gratification. Youth, naturally fond of plea- 
sure, listened with avidity to their teachings, and the 
conviction soon arose, that an absolute standard of 
right was impossible in the nature of things. Gross 
infidelity succeeded. All things were held to be 
“mere concrete falsehood.” Public morals, corrupt- 
ed by the grossest indulgences on the part of those 
in power, were rapidly sinking to a deplorable condi- 
tion, insomuch, that to “live by lies, and think for 
gain.” was, by many, regarded as the only worthy ob- 
ject of human existence. 

Such were the diseases which had fastened upon 
the Athenian polity when Socrates arose. In the 
cloudy maze of speculation which encircled the 
minds of his countrymen he had no part nor lot. 
Amid all their vanities and inconsistencies he cher- 
ished a cheerful conviction that the darkness which 
enveloped them might yet be dispelled. To him 
earth seemed full of joy, to his countrymen it was a 
prison-house of despair. He lived in the brightness 
of truth, they groped in the darkness of error. Yet 
he despaired not for them. Beneath the cloud he 
could trace faint glimmerings of light, and he indulged 
the hope that that light would spread. 

II. To combat the erroneous and pernicious views 
of the Sophists was the first object of his lofty mis- 
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sion. Appealing to those general principles of innate 
truth, which are existent and operative in the bosom 
of every one, he strove to awaken his countrymen to 
a consciousness of their moral destiny. Without at- 
tempting to construct a new and elaborate system of 
ethics, he merely directed his efforts to the propaga- 
tion of those important truths, which, though unseen 
and unrecognized by the world at large, were as 
clear to him as the light of day. He aimed at no 
originality. The materials of his work were fur- 
nished to his hand. His object was to discover 
rather than to create, to select rather than to form, 
to promulgate rather than to originate. He had 
carefully studied the nature of man, and had investi- 
gated the relations in which he stood to the uni- 
verse around him. He was, consequently, well fitted 
for the business upon which he entered, and with in- 
vincible patience, perfect equanimity, and heroic con- 
stancy, he set himself about it. Inspired simply with 
a desire to lead men to truth and happiness, he stim- 
ulated inquiries into the nature_of morality. He had 
seen around him, in the physical world, traces of di- 
vine wisdom and power, and in the recesses of his 
own mind, he found much that was correspondent to 
his outward perceptions. His ideas, therefore, of 
natural religion were drawn both from within and 
without. But wherever he turned his eyes, whether 
upon the beautiful and majestic objects of creation, or 
the mysterious qualities of abstract lore, he saw evi- 
dent indications of a great First Cause, the Creator 
and Governor of the Universe. Hence, while he at 
once rejected the absurdities of Paganism, he held to 
the existence of one omnipresent, unseen God, of 
whom were all things, and from whom was derived all, 
that in the nature of man assimilated to Divinity. All 
that remains, in the works of his pupils, relative to 
his mode of life, shows with what zeal he strove to 
inculcate this truth. It seemed to him of vital im- 
portance, the very foundation, as it were, of all the 
principles of morality he enforced, and of which his 
life was the best exemplification. 

III. We proceed now to consider the nature of his 
influence over the minds of his cotemporaries, and 
we shall here find it of advantage to express more 
minutely his peculiar characteristics ; for there can 
be no doubt that his followers were drawn around 
him, as much by their respect for his virtues, as they 
were by their interest in the instructions he conveyed. 
His qualities both of mind and heart. were peculiarly 
attractive. His perceptions were quick and acute. 
He possessed a remarkable faculty of detecting re- 
semblances and analogies, so that, in illustrating his 
positions, he could make use of such figures as were 
most familiar to his auditors, and the style of his 
conversations, at once simple and ingenious, natural 
and methodical, was so severely pure that even, while 
discussing truths, a clear appreciation of which 
would require the exercise of our highest faculties, he 
would make use of language easily comprehensible 
by the most illiterate of his hearers. His ideas of 
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abstract science were remarkably acute, and it is 
worthy of notice, that while this was the case, he 
still possessed a sound judgment in all the affairs of 
practical life. Indeed, the chief excellence of his 
character consisted in the judicious application of the 
principles he derived from reflection to the everyday 
duties in which he engaged. There was a kind of 
transparency and openness about him, a frankness 
and honesty of purpose, conspicuous in all that he 
did. It doubtless secured for him the veneration of 
his followers, and even now it is impossible to read 
the records of his life without being struck by the 
candor and ingenuousness of his disposition. Alike, 
then, by precept and example, he worked, and al- 
ways on the side of truth, so that by his veracity and 
integrity, as well as by his great abilities, he directed 
all his efforts to the good of hisrace. Surely, he was 
es well fitted for the times in which he lived as they 
were for the display and operation of his mighty en- 
ergies. 

IV. Having now examined both subjectively and 
objectively the relations in which Socrates was 
placed, and having pointed out the aim which from 
the beginning he had in view, we propose briefly to 
inquire how much he accomplished. Before his time, 
as we have already seen, metaphysical speculation 
had involved itself in the most perplexing dilemmas. 
It had been carried to an extent altogether beyond 
man’s comprehension, and had resulted, at length, in 
the desolating theory of materialism. With great 
expenditure of words, and waste of fallacious argu- 
ments, Sophistry had succeeded in subverting every 
principle of morals. The convictions of common 
sense were entirely disregarded, and the belief in a 
moral chaos was completely established. Out of that 
chaos the clear and logical mind of Socrates brought 
life and light. A new world was visible in the dawn 
of that light, the world of Truth ; and despite the ef- 
forts of its malicious and designing enemies, it con- 
tinued to flourish and gain ground. The mighty 
spirit, however, who had succeeded so well, not in 
creating it, for co-eval with time, it had sprung from 
the hand of God ; but in unfolding it to view, and in 
sweeping away the delusions which had so long ob- 
scured its brilliancy, fell a victim, and suffered mar- 
tyrdom in its glorious cause. He was arraigned ona 
charge of irreligion, he, whose whole life had been a 
practical exemplification of those rules of duty which 
ought to guide the actions of men ; he, who had been 
the first to gain some dim and indistinct idea of True 
Religion ; he, who worshipped God in his heart, with 
inward creed, and inward ritual, pure in his life and 
steadfast in his soul. 


Though dead he yet speaks. His influence still 
exists: it still continues to enlarge human under- 
standing and to exalt human character, to further the 
progress of truth, and justice, and liberty, to establish 
the ascendency of whatever is loftiest and noblest in 
our nature. E. F. 8. 
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THE BLUE CAPTAIN. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


{Translated for Holden’s Dollar Magazine } 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the earlier days of the empire, there dwelt at 
Besancon, an old officer, whose mode of life was 
quite mysterious, whose habits were singular, and 
whose physiognomy was the most original imaginable ; 
he was known by the name of the Blue Captain. 
It is difficult to say, with certainty, from what cause 
this appellation originated ; some asserted that he had 
acquired it at the sword’s point, during the pacifica- 
tion of La Vendée. “He was at that time,” they 
added, “ one of the most terrible swordsmen in the 
army of General Hoche.” Others attributed to the 
colour of his beard, the origin of a surname, which 
the captain owed still more, perhaps, to the hue of his 
eyes, and of his garb. 

Although his complexion was very dark, yet his 
eyes were of a pale, greenish blue. He was still 
young ; his frame meagre, yet robust, resembled that 
of a gladiator, and his face stamped with an expres- 
sion of stern honesty, wore a strange air of timidity 
and pride. His features had acquired a bronze-like 
rigidity, and his eye was blood-shot and sleepy, like 
that of a tiger drunk with carnage. An old coat too 
large for his body, upon which a long cue had traced 
a grey semi-circle, hung loosely upon the captain’s 
shoulders, and the colour of his garment was not less 
strange than its fashion. He wore, in all seasons, a 
large military cap of a bright blue, a bright blue coat 
and vest, and pantaloons of the same colour. 

Such a costume, worn with steadfast pertinacity, 
was sufficient to acquire for its owner this surname of 
the Blue Captain. This colour evidently corresponded 
to some thought or some sentiment in our hero’s 
brain, for the passion which he evinced for it had be- 
come a mania. Many had endeavoured to discover 
the motives of this caprice, but without success. 

One day, however, to the question : 

“ Why do you prefer blue so exclusively ?” 

He replied mechanically : 

‘** Because I have a horror of red.” 

He added nothing more. 

But little else was known of this officer. A native 
of the province, he had returned thither after the 
campaign of Egypt, and, at a moment when all 
I'rance was intoxicated with military glory, he had 
taken his dismission from the army, and had retired, 
still in the fuli prime of manhood, to Besangon, where 
he had neither friend nor acquaintance. 

He occupied a small, ill-lighted chamber, not far 
from the palace Granvelle, in a large building, the 
gable end of which looked, upon the Church Saint 
Maurice. The only window of this apartment opened 
upon an arcade, which over-arching the street, con- 
nected the church with the captain’s dwelling, which 
before ’-89, had made part of the chapter of this 
parish. This dark and massive areade cast a deep 
shadow upon the corner of the Rue de la Biblio- 
theque, which at this spot was extremely narrow. 
Not a soul had ever set foot in the Blue Captain’s 
chamber, who might be found every evening until 





ten o’clock in a certain obscure café, where he em- 
ployed his time in drawing, from a jong pipe of blue 
porcelain, wreaths of smoke which he pufled into the 
air, occasionally interrupting this occupation by a few 
muttered monosyllables, which composed his usual 
conversation. 

To flatter his favourite passion, the keeper of the 
café sent him, one day, a blue goblet with his pitcher 
of beer; but the captain broke it over the head of the 
boy who brought it to him. With the exception of 
this slight incident, he had always demeaned himself 
as the most pacific of men. He took pleasure in 
listening to the discussions of the visitors of the 
establishment, and each one willingly offered him a 
place at his table. He retired early, except on those 
evenings when the full moon shone in the heavens. 
Then he wandered during the whole night, through 
the streets of the city, like a soul escaped from 
purgatory. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE QUARREL. 


One evening as two regiments met at Besangon, 
the one about to cross the frontiers, the other just re- 
turning home, the Café des Droits de l Homme, 
(this was the name of the captain’s favourite resort,) 
was filled with soldiers of the different branches of 
the service. . Here old friends met, recognized each 
other amid clouds of tobacco-smoke, and nothing 
was heard for more than three quarters of an hour, 
but exclamations of friendship, of joy, and of sur- 
prise, hurried questions and recitals of adventures. 
Their effusions of tenderness, increased with their 
alcoholic libations. 

All were highly excited. Scarcely amid the general 
din could be heard the dry sound of the billiard-cues, 
which, in these barbarous times, when the science of 
the game was in its infancy, were not furnished with 
leather at their extremities. The Blue Captain alone, 
seated upon a bench, with glassy eye, drooping head, 
and an air of melancholy dejection, seemed a stranger 
to this tumult. So deeply was he absorbed that he 
did not observe four or five persons, leaning upon 
their elbows, over a little round table near him, who 
spoke together in a low voice, gazing at him at the 
same time with glances of curiosity. 

“ What you say surprises*me,” said a commandant 
with grizzled moustaches, “such habits are very 
foreign to the man, if he is the one I take him to be. 
Stil those are his features, but there is a jesuitical air 
about him, which I have never observed in him before. 
Where does he dwell ?”! 

“ He roosts over the roof of an arcade, adjoining a 
church, in a nest which he has hired, for a round sum, 
from the sexton of St. Maurice’s, and were he offered 
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a marechal’s baton in exchange for his garret, he would 


refuse it.” 
* Has he fought many duels since he has dwelt in 


Besancon ?” 

“He avoids them with the utmost care. The 
other day, a young fellow amused himself at his ex- 
pense, by ridiculing his blue garments and melancholy 
visage ; he made him no reply, and as the aggressor 
grew more impertinent, the captain suddenly turned 
pale and marched off. 

The commandant appeared stupified at this ; after 
a moment’s silence, he resumed : 

“ Well, well! do you know why Morisset (for this 
is the name of your Blue Captain,) do you know why 
he formerly renounced the trade of slaying fencing 
masters ?” 

“ He?” 

“Yes! In the first place, you must know that as 
soon as we were quartered in any town, he was in 
the habit of inquiring after the maitres d’ armes of 
the place, insulting them, and killing them one after 
the other. He acted thus from philanthropy, he 
said, since these professors of the art of fencing caused 
the deaths of a great number of civilians, to whom, 
with incomplete principles of the science, they gave 
sufficient conceit to render them impertinent and 
quarrelsome. But Morisset a native of Franche 
Comté fof the old Spanish stamp, loved duelling like a 
Castilian, in a romantic poetic fashion. At the sight 
of a fair field he would ask for swords. He was 
daring to madness, to risk his life was his delight ; 
blood was his passion, carnage his element, and he 
would scarcely now be on his feet, if fortune had not 
favoured him beyond all example.” 

“ Morbleu, commandant! if we astonished you a 
moment since, you are returning it to us with usury.” 


“ By and by,” Morisset remarked, “that to slay 
maitres d@’ armes was a mere farce. It renders you 
respected by those around you.” He said to us, “ but 
if one needs a little exercise in the morning, it is 
hard to find a blade worth rubbing against your own. 
Besides, the captain, who was an excellent companion, 
had no other diversion but this. He seldom looked 
at the women; friendship had but little hold upon 
him, and wine did not heat him ; arms alone could 
set his blood in motion. He took such pleasure in 
sanguinary sports, that like the bull he loved the 
colour of blood, and sought out red garments, which, 
as he said, delighted his eye, and stirred his brain 
with a joyous desire for tilting. Accordingly, on days 
of combat, he wore a large dark green mantle, faced 
with scarlet.” 

“ Peste! what a demon!” 

«“T have forgotten to tell you that there lived one 
being in the world, for whom he would have ventured 
every thing, even his honour. This person was one 
of his cousins, named like himself, Morisset. In the 
regiment we called the latter Morissot, in order to 
distinguish them more easily. These two men, born 
orf the same day, and suckled by the same nurse, had 
never parted before the campaign of Italy, which 
separated them for some years. They greatly ‘e- 
sembled each other in character, their chivalrous pas- 
sion for arms was equally ardent, and their reciprocal 
affection truly touching. I know not what has be- 
come of Moris:ot, who in his youth had a son as I 
have heard, whom he sent when very young to the 
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school at Brienne ; this boy, I have been told, bore his 
mother’s name.” 

The commandant was here interrupted by a lieu- 
tenant, a tall, handsome young man who was playing 
at billiards, and betting heavily upon the game, 
although his eyes, somewhat clouded with wine, gave 
him but a slender chance of success. 

“ Vericour,” said the commandant, “ husband your 
finances, we have yet two months to make shift, be- 
fore we enter upon the campaign.” 

“ Basta ;” replied the other, “ when my pockets are 
empty, | will draw at sight upon Dalcy.” 

“ And Daley will not fail you, be sure of that!” 
cried Vericour’s antagonist. As we have but one 
purse, and but one heart, it is the same thing, whether 
we lose millions to each other in gold or millions in 
assignats.” 

And the two friends pursued their game. 

“ These young officers,” resumed the commandant 
with a smile, “ are two charming lads. They are as 
fond of each other as the two Morissets, or Orestes 
and Pylades, Castor and Pollux. Well, it is very 
fortunate that they are betting against each other, for 
they are both so drunk that they would lose their very 
belts if they fell into the clutches of a sharper.” 

During this conversation, the Blue Captain had not 
opened his lips. Once only, and with an air almost 
mechanical, his glances had followed the lieutenant 
Vericour, and had then rested upon the face of the 
commandant. 

“ Sacredieu !” cried the latter, addressing his com- 
panions while he pushed back his glass, “ I will drink 
no more to-day. ‘This poor Morisset makes me sick 
at heart. He has gazed at me, he gazes at me still, 
and he, does not recognize me, one of his oldest 
comrades!” The commandant now twirled his 
moustache with his finger to be able unobserved to 
wipe away a tear. “ Ah, what poor devils we are! 
To see what a man can become ! how lamentable to 
behold an honest fellow sunk to such a depth of 
degradation.” 

“ Alas! the evil is without remedy.” 

“ Who knows? I will speak to him, I will recall him 
to himself, I will arouse him from this lethargy. I 
cannot suffer a man to die by inches, and what is 
worse than to die thus.” 

Then approaching the Blue Captain, the old com- 
mandant grasped his hand, exclaiming : 

** Morisset, do you not. recognize me ?” 

The Captain started upon hearing his name, but 
without raising his eyes, he muttered : 

“ I recognized your voice, for I have been thinking 
of you for the last half hour.” 

“ Do you remember, then, our happy days, our first 
campaigns, our old friendship ?” 

“ Those are things of other times.” 

“Bah! the blade never rusts, and as to the scab- 
bard—are not the soldiers of the republic framed of 
iron ?” 

“ Everything grows old in this world, every thing 
has an end; I am a proof of it.” 

“ You are more vigorous than you think, and as 
soon as you are weary of sleeping—” 

“ Né@ver again will my hand touch the hilt of a 
sword the future has nothing in store for me.” 

“ What is that you say? What terrible adventure 
could have changed you after this fashion.” 

Instead of responding, the captain turned away, 








and making a gesture of adieu to hisold comrade, 
he directed his steps toward the door. , 

“ Do not imagine,” said the latter, detaining him 
by the arm, “do not imagine that I wil! let you off 
thus. It is not every day that one meets with an 
old friend ; time and the wars render the thing more 
and more rare.” 

“Tf you were indeed a friend, you would permit 
me to leave you; the sight of you, like that of any 
of our old comrades, makes me sad at heart, and 
nothing can console me.” 

“ No, parbleu! youshall not leave me! I will not 
endure such an affront; even if I have to fight with 
you, you shall remain my prisoner.” 

The Blue Captain smiled sadly. 

“TI would rather,” continued the commandant, 
“risk my breast against your devilish sword, if that 
could stir up your appetite for courage and strife, 
than see you sunk in this state of apathy. You tempt 
me to seek a quarrel with you.” 

“Tt is a right that each possesses here; these 
gentlemen will tell you that I serve as a target for 
the raillery of them all! As I have not purged this 
inn of these vermin, you might conclude that I have 
taken an oath never to touch a sword.” 

“ The oath of a druken man.” 

“TI never get drunk. Let us speak of other mat- 
ters. If it had been possible to change my views, cer- 
tain men would have triumphed over my resistance. 
Pajol, Morand, Lecourbe, have beset me, and Oudet, 
more influential than them all, bore away no other 
advantage in the contest than that of having embroil- 
ed himself with me for ever.” 

The baffled commandant rubbed his chin with an 
air of resignation, and returning by an indirect path 
to his aim, he said : 

“ What has become of your cousin Morissot ? have 
you heard of him lately ?” 

“ Morissot! why do you speak to me of Morissot? 
what do you mean by it?” interrupted the Blue Captain, 
in an altered tone of voice. 

_ “ Why, I am surprised that he should have left you 
in the state in which I find you. There are ties 
which should never be severed.” 

The Blue Captain, strangely agitated, replied : 

“ You can insult me without danger, I no longer 
have arms wherewith to defend myself. Formerly 
one would not, with impunity, have uttered, in my 
presence, a malicious insinuation against my cousin 
Morissot—against my brother. If Morissot were here 
I should not be, alas! what I now am !” 

With these words the Blue Captain dropped his 
head upon his breast ; and without listening to the 
reply which the old commandant stammered forth, 


he remained sunk in deep meditation. When he 
raised his face, the commandant resumed : 
“Tf I have grieved you, I regret it. The rumor 


runs that Morissot has disappeared, and that no one 
knows what has become of him. All search after 
him has been in vain, they say—I wished to know 
whether you were better informed in relation to 
him.” 

‘«- You were setting a snare forme,then? Explain 
yourself? what is your meaning ?” 

Here the Blue Captain struck the table violently 
with his fist, then passing his hand across his eyes, he 
exclaimed : 


“ Oh, if you a my cousin, if you 
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know of some fearful mystery which has been hidden 
from me, tell me ail! It is true,too true! Morissot 
has disappeared. Morissot! he alone in the world was 
near and dear to me, and I shall never see him again '” 

The captain’s last words were stifled by sobs; he 
concealed his face in his hands, leaned his elbow upon 
the table, and wept bitterly. 

“ Let us leave him,” whispered the commandant. 
“ A man does not like others to see him weep.” 

They then rose, and placed themselves before him 
to conceal him from the crowd, and feigned to inte- 
rest themselves in the movements of the billiard 
players. 

After a few moments the Blue Captain seized the 
commandant by the skirt of his coat,and drawing 
him upon a seat, he said: 

“ Be careful not to speak of me to any one, nor to 
relate our interview of this evening. All remarks 
and observations, when I am the object of them, are 
hateful to me ; all I wish is the blue, the blue, and 
silence !” 

Having said this, as if he felt the need of recruiting 
his strength, Captain Morisset swallowed in quick suc- 
cession several glasses of kirsch wasser, and by de- 
grees his eye regained its fire, like the flame of a 
dying lamp when refilled with oil. 

“ From all that I see,” resumed the captain, “ the 
recruits of your regiment are a fine set of lads. You 
have there several handsome looking officers. Those 
two lieutenants whoare playing billiards, and who seem 
to be such friends, do they belong to your battalion 1” 

“ Yes, but they will not remain with it long.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because they will get a bullet in their heads at 
the first opportunity. ‘These lads, Morisset, are brave 
as we were, and they are as fond of each other as 
you and—you know—he and you.” 

“ How fortunate they are!” murmured the cap- 
tain. 
“ The taller of the two, Vericour, has one fault.” 


and I feel almost softened as I look upon him. What 
a face and mien for an officer !” 

“ True, but the fellow is possessed with a mania for 
duelling, just as we were in —92, and even later.” 

“And you call that a fault?” cried the captain 
warmly. 

But suddenly his visage darkened, and he added 
in an emphatic tone : 

“ You are right; it is worse than a fault; it is a 
misfortune ; a misfortune greater than he imagines, 
and my interest for him now changes into compas- 
sion.” 

It was now the commandant’s turn to defend the 
man whom he had blamed, but Morisset continued 
to gaze sadly upon Vericour, and repeated : 

“Tt isa pity!” 

“ Ah, ha!” cried the old commandant, laughing, 
“you have bullied more civilians than a bishop coal 
confess, and 
“I was wrong! I no longer approve of these 
things.” 

“ By my faith, Morisset, you have the air of a Ca- 
puchin.” 

“ If the order were still in existence, I know a man 
who would have worn the cow! for the last five 


years.” 








“ Indeed?” cried the commandant. 


“Tam sorry for it; he is the one that I prefer, . 
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And pointing to the dress of the captain, he con- 
tinued : 

“ But your love for the blue! how then would you 
have gratified that?” 

“ Henri, a good monk seeks the blue in the hea- 
vens.” 

Their conversation was here interrupted. A dis- 
pute had arisen at a short distance from them, and in 
the midst of the general din, they did not at first dis- 
tinguish the originators of the quarrel. The comman- 
dant at once arose and adyanced towards them, to 
interpose with the authority of his rank, when, to his 
great vexation, he perceived that a most violent alter- 
cation had arisen between Vericour and Daley, who 
were both highly excited by the punch which they 
had been drinking. 

As to the origin of the quarrel it was impossible to 
discover it. Vericour had reproached Daley with 
having some grains of pride in his composition, and 
the latter had called hisfriend “ the Telemachus of the 
garrison —words which seemed to all present entirely 
devoid of sense, but not so to Vericour, who angrily 
declared that in uttering them Dalcy had been guilty 
of an infamous act, and one worthy of chastisement, 
upon which the latter exclaimed : 

“The menaces of this warrior are not alarming ; 
his prudence shelters him behind a pious oath; he 
cannot pursué a gallant adventure to an end, until he 
is freed from it, and this he hopes will never be the 
case.” 

“Tt is ignominious!” cried Vericour. “I see too 
late the meanness of your character ; contempt will 
avenge me of your perfidy.” 

“Contempt is a woman’s weapon; it suits with 
your courage.” 

“ Daley !” cried the other in a voice of thunder, and 
advancing toward him with a gesture of fury,“ 1 will 
have satisfaction for this !” 

This scene had passed amid the tumult caused by 
the anxious spectators, and by friends who endeavored 
to pacify the disputants, and to learn which of the two 
was in the wrong. 

Thus far the Blue Captain, who had an unconquer- 
able aversion to duelling, had looked on in sadness, 
muttering bitterly : 

“Two friends! two brothers! The unhappy 
youths ; what grief they are preparing for themsel- 
ves!” 

But at the moment when a challenge was about 
to pass between them, resuming his former energy 
to save them, he said quickly to the old officer: 

“ They must be separated at once, before some se- 
rious insult renders all accommodation impossible. 
Do you secure Daley ; I will see to the other.” 

The movement of the commandant was so rapid, 
that Daley, who was advancing towards his rival, 
found himself face to face with the cold, stern visage 
of his superior officer, who ordered him to return to 
his quarters, and remain there under arrest for four 
and twenty hours. Daley did not venture to resist. 
He retired slowly, but as he crossed the threshold, he 
turned in a state of high exasperation, and cried to 
his former friend : : 

“ In two days, sir !” 

Vericour could not reply to this challenge, for he 
was sufficiently occupied with Captain Morisset. The 
latter, convinced that a single word more would ren- 
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Vericour by the arm, and wheeling him around, hurled 
him to the extremity of the room. He then seized 
him by the wrists, and in spite of the young man’s re- 
sistance, the Blue Captain held his prisoner motion- 
less as an infant until Daley had left the apartment. 
The spectators, accustomed to divert themselves with- 
out fear at the expense of Morisset, were stupified at 
this proceeding, while the Blue Captain very calmly 
said to Vericour, who foamed with rage : 

“ Gently, gently! Oh, you shall not escape me, 
my son. You shall stand fixed and motionless in the 
first position, like a wooden saint in his niche of 
stone.” 

The lieutenant, overwhelmed with shame, mut- 
tered : 

“ Let me go, sir ; I will not try to eseape.” 

« Listen to me, lieutenant ; I am old enough to be 
your father, and if I were so, I should condemn your 
conduet openly. You have but one friend, and you 
would deprive yourself of him.” 

“T do not meddle with your affairs, sir.” 

“ But I meddle with yours, because it suits me, be- 
cause you are mad, and—because you please me. 
Your friend was drunk, and when a man is in full 
possession of his faculties, he should be more mag- 
nanimous and less irascible. A pretty quarrel, by 
my faith, and begun, as they say, in a dispute about 
politics.” 

This tone was beginning to have its effect upon the 
young man. But the guests of the Café des Droits 
de l’ Homms, accustomed to look at the Blue Cap- 
tain as an object of mirth and raillery, laughed inso- 
lently at the new character which he assumed. 

« After all,” resumed the lieutenant, who had now 
grown calm, “ what is done is done ; the wine is 
drawn ; we will drink it day after to-morrow.” 

“ And I maintain that you shall not drink it.” 

“A meeting is indispensable, sir. In the first 
place, I have been challenged ; then, Daley, who was 
no more drunk than I, has said things, the import of 
which I alone can understand—things which require 
blood. Lastly, I have promised to fight, and I have 
never in my life forfeited my word.” 

“ Well then, you will begin to-day.” 

“ T swear, sir, that I will fight.” 

“ And I swear, sir, that you shall not fight.” 

“ The reason, if you please.” 

“ Because I will not permit it.” 

At these words of the Blue Captain, accompanied 
as they were, by a significant gesture, the visiters of 
the Café burst into loud laughter, and began as usual 
to divert themselves with the captain. They vied 
with each other in assailing him with their witti- 
cisms. Seeing him thus beset, Vericour remained 
undecided. Morisset divined what was passing in 
the young man’s bosom, and aware that if he wished 
to preserve his influence over him, it was necessary to 
acquire on the spot the respect of the crowd, he at- 
tained his object by one of those sudden impulses 
which are as simple as they are singular. 

“ Laugh as much you please,” he cried, “if I did 
not look upon you as children, [ would long since 
have tossed you out of the windows. And now, I 
require you to be silent.” 

The bursts of laughter were redoubled at these 
words. 

“ Diantre ! they cried, “ the Blue Captain is wok- 





der a meeting unavoidable, had grasped the furious 


ing up; what an Achilles !” 














*“ Hold,” he said to them, “I will soon silence 

ou.” 

With these words, he caught up quickly three reed 
canes, which were near at hand, rubbed their extremi- 
ties with chalk, buttoned up his coat, and said with a 
laugh to Vericour : 

“ You are about to witness a pretty duel.” 

Then addressing the two most skilful swordsmen 
among the insolent crowd around him, and placing in 
the hand of each a cane: 

“ T will attack you both at once,” he cried, putting 
himself in a posture of defence, “and if I do not 
mark you each with two white spots, before either of 
you hits me, I will consent to be considered as great a 
blockhead as yourselves.” 

The two individuals thus addressed, attacked Moris- 
set with a mixture of surprise and scorn. The lat- 
ter, the more evidently to display his superiority, con- 
fined himself to the defensive. The three canes 
clashed and crossed each other rapidly, but neither of 
the combatants were marked. Suddenly the Blue 
Captain exclaimed : 

“It ismy turn, gentlemen !” 

His adversaries grew more serious. Morisset held 
himself very erect; his cane, though but slightly 
moved, turned aside the thrusts of his antagonists. 
A succession of rapid passes now followed, upon 
which a white spot appeared on the breasts of the 
captain’s antagonists. The spectators uttered a cry 
of astonishment. Morisset had not even broken 
ground. Searcely had the two <hampions parried a 
feint, when they received a second stroke in the 
stomach. The Blue Captain had advanced upon the 
second antagonist, and had trust at him with such vi- 
vacity, that the vanquished fell backward upon a ta- 
ble amid the shouts of the multitude, 

Disdaining to enjoy his triumph, and to listen to the 
eulogiums of the crowd, Morriset took Vericour’s 
arm, and led him into a corner, saying with an air of 
great gentleness : 

“Tt was necessary for me to rid myself of this 
scum without harming them, for they are neither ma- 
licious nor dangerous. ‘Well, then, my good friend, 
you will follow my example, you will exercise mode- 
ration, and this affair will end without evil conse- 
quences.” 

“ Captain,” replied Vericour, “ my heart is deeply 
wounded. If I do not fight with Daicy, I shall hate 
him all my life.” 

“ Hate your best friend! Whata fate are you pre- 
paring for yourself! Believe me, sir, the most unfor- 
tunate of the two will be the vanquisher ; his repose, 
his honor, his very courage, yes, his courage, will 
perish in this victory. Oh, when you have slain him, 
you will know how dear he is to you; you will then 
behold him in your dreams weeping at your bedside : 
all joy will leave you ; you will be sad in the bivouac, 
on the eve of battle—you will see—” 

“ The interest that you take in my behalf affects 
me ; but this combat is necessary, is inevitable, and I 
repeat again that it shall take place !” 

“And I repeat the contrary,” replied Morisset, 
“and to prevent it—even though I must tell you—tell 
you all—my dear friend, will you force me to this 
trial, will you refuse to listen to my remonstrances ? 
Once more, and from the bottom of my soul, I con- 
jure you,” added the captain,as he wiped away a 
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“ My father! alas, I have none now!” murmured 
the lieutenant in a gloomy tone. 

“ By your mother, then, by yoursister, by all that 
you love in this world.” 

“I have a mother—but I have never been able to 
love her.” 

“ Sacrebleu ! you have but a single friend then, 
and you would shed his blood !” 

“ Such remarks at a moment when I have need of 
all my firmness, are out of place, and you will per- 
mit me, sir, to— 

“ IT do not know you; I have never seen you be- 
fore this evening ; but if I succeed in compromising 
this sad affair, into which you have blindly thrown 
yourself, if I avert the remorse, the grief which awaits 
you, I shall enjoy the only satisfaction that I yet can 
hope for, and it seems as if I should recover the re- 
pose which I have lost.” 

“It appears,” thought Vericour, “ that this poor 
man, whose harmless madness is so calm and quiet, 
has sometimes his hours of delirium.” 

« Well, then,” continued the Blue Captain, fixing 
a keen glance upon the youth, “ you promise me that 
this quarrel shall end here ?” ’ 

“It struck ten some time ago,” replied Vericour, 
with acalm smile, “ it is bed time ; good night, cap- 
tain'” 

“ You do not answer me.” 

“Be at ease; we will arrange it all. We will 
discuss the subject at another time.” 

“ And is this all you have to say ?” rejoined Mo- 

risset. “ Well, then, since you require something more 
than arguments, since, to shake your purpose, it is 
necessary to employ this last weapon, which I can- 
not handle without wounding myself—come, let us 
leave this house! follow me!” 
With these words the captain led the young 
lieutenant from the apartment, and the guests of the 
Cafe des Droits de Homme, watched their depar- 
ture in silence, without indulging ir any remarks. 

At the moment when they turned the corner of the 
Rue de la Bibliotheque, they heard these last words 
addressed by the Blue Captain to his companien : 

“ My friend, you have wished it; well then, you 
shall know all, let it cost what it may; but par le 
diable, you will no longer wish to fight.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE DUEL. 


The Rue de la Bibliotheque was at that time, as 
it is to-day, one of the most lonely streets in the 
city, but the houses were even less numerous and 
more gloomy than at present. Weeping willows, 
poplars and acacais, bent their pale verdure over the 
walls of the chapter of Saint Maurice, and strewed 
their dead leaves upon the pavement. 

Our young lieutenant, yielding to the moral ascen- 
dancy of the captain, and stimulated by curiosity, 
suffered Morisset to lead him onward in silence. 
Besides, Vericour was of an adventurous turn of 
mind,and he was not unwilling to be initiated into 





tear,“ I conjure you by your father—” 





the secret of his new friend. When they had reached 
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the extremity of the street, beneath the arcade of Saint 
Maurice, the Blue Captain turned suddenly to the 
right, opened a small, black door, which was covered 
with dust and rust, and having made a sign to his 
companion, he entered. After having crossed a cor- 
ridor, and ascended several steps of stone stairway, 
Vericour found himself in a chamber where Morisset 
struck a light. 

The captain’s apartment presented an aspect of the 
utmost poverty and discomfort. His truckle bed was 
shaded by two curtains of blue serge, similar to those 
which hung before the windows, which were patched 
with pieces of brown paper. The walls, which were 
naked of all ornament, were provided with several 
nails upon which hung pipes, an old chapeau, a blue 
vest, and two swords, carefully wrapped in a piece of 
old serge, covered with dust. Finally, the drawer of 
a large oaken table held ‘the captain’s wardrobe. 

It was easy to see that the captain swept his cham- 
ber and made his bed himself, for the room was ill 
swept and the bed in disorder. 

Still Morisset offered a seat to his guest with a cour- 
teous air, and having reached him a pipe, lighted his 
own. He then seated himself in silence upon the 
edge of his bed, and seemed to seek an exordium to 
his discourse. At last he muttered, in a gloomy tone, 

“ Five years ago I was one of the most brilliant 
officers in the army; a place was marked out for 
me, they said, in the highest ranks; I was devoured 
by ambition, and success followed me everywhere. 
Upon my return from Egypt, I received my brevet 
of chef de’ escadron. Alas! 

“ Eight days after I gave in my resignation to the 
first consul, who replied by sending me a colonel’s 
brevet, which I also returned to him. I mentioned 
these circumstances to no one, for fear of increasing 
the zeal of some obstinate friends, who were resolved 
‘to rouse me from the condition into which I had fall- 
en. At this hour that I am speaking to you, I should 
have been a General—I, who have sunk lower than 
the meanest soldier—I, who am no longer fit to be a 
commissary’s lackey.” 

“ Confess it issomething of a change. Well, this 
change isthe work, not of remorse—no—but of regret 
—a regret, terrible, indeed, and overwhelming. Ah! 
you have a friend, and you would slay him. Listen 
to me, and learn the price of such adeed! The 

soldier, as you know, has neither wife, nor children, 
ner father, nor brother, nor cousins. In these times 
of war, he breaks loose from all he leaves behind him, 
and the world is for him but a petty village, with the 
Still, as the 
heart needs affection, when a brave companion comes 
within his reach, he fastens upon him, anda friendship 
ensues, in which he combines all that love which he 
would have scattered upon ten different heads. The 
‘brother-in-arms stands in the place of father, mother, 
brother, of all kindred. Real friendship is found only 
‘in the camp. When, therefore, you have slain this 
Daicy, you will feel the same despair as if you had 
assassinated all your kindred.” 

“ If I still loved him,-you would be right,” replied 
‘Vericour ; “but, since his base conduct, I despise 
him.” . 

« Oh, sir, you love him still, for you speak of him 
with passion, and, besides, one cannot pass thus from 
affection to indi . On the day of anger one 
does not foresee the bitterness of the morrow. Good 
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God ! if Ihad been as culpable as you aspire to be, I 
could not have borne the burden of my remorse ; I 
should have sought refuge in suicide. Perhaps I 
would have done well thus to avoid long griefs, and 
to have rejoined my poor Morissot.” 

* Morissot !” re-echoed the young lieutenant, cast- 
ing a glance of astonishment upon the Blue Captain. 

“It was the name of my best friend,” continued 
the old officer. “ Besides, he was my kinsman, and 
our affection dated almost from our birth. Morissot 
had the good fortune to save my life on two occasions. 
Fortune separated us for the first time in 1796, and 
we parted without tears, but with bitter woe in our 
hearts. Oh, how long and painful were these four 
years of absence! One evening on my return from 
Egypt, as I entered the Cafe des Droits del’ Homme, 
I heard the sound of a voice which I at once recog- 
nized as his; [ uttered a cry, I called to him, for I 
could not distinguish him in the crowd ; a colonel of 
the dragoons, who had his back to me, rose suddenly, 
looked in my face, and rushed into my arms. Our 
four years of absence were forgotten.” 

Here the Blue Captain laid aside his pipe, and as if 


‘choaked by the emotion caused by the remembrance 


of that hour, he paced his chamber with rapid strides 
to subdue his feelings. Suddenly he approached 
Vericour, who was listening with intense interest, and 
grasping him by the arm, he muttered : 

“Two hours after Morissot was dead!” 

The lieutenant started, while the captain conceal- 
ing his face in his hands, wrestled against a violent fit 
of despair. 

“You are a witness of my torture, sir; still, I am 
not guilty ; my conscience sleeps in peace, my heart 
alone wakes, and it bleeds with a wound that is in- 
curable. Morissot was to leave the city on the mor- 
row ; much had been drunk, as on this night; much 
had been spoken of the past and of our youth, as also 
on this night. He had told me of his last duels, and 
I related mine to him ; we were more joyous than the 
birds in the bushes. 

“ We loved duelling to madness. Whence came this 
passion? I cannot tell. This old city of Besancon, 
dark and solitary, surrounded with solid rocks, crown- 
ed with turrets and bastions; this strong hold, with 
its air of gloom, where, at each hour, suund in the 
midst of silence, military trumpets and the bells of 
the cathedrals, exercise a strange influence upon the 
character of its sons, imbued, as they are, with the 
rude and austere wildness of the old Spaniards of the 
Duke of Alva’s time. 

Morissot and I had, like many others, some drops 
of this acrimonious blood in our veins, and nothing 
had yet tempered it. The sons of Besancon do not 
fight like those of other cities; they have their duels 
en régle, seconds who take part in the affair as in 
the times of our fathers, and the business is settled 
upon the rocks, or in some gloomy defile, the very 
sight of which inspires a thirst for blood. You can 
have no idea of the number of admirable spots for 
single combat ; glens, dismal sites, and gloomy nooks 
with which nature has furnished the environs of 
this ancient city of Philip II. The mere aspect 
of the bridge of Secours, at the bottom of a chaos 
of solid rocks, upon which rise, like hydraheads, 
two fortresses, with their white notched battlements, 
would have sufficed to inspire Cain with the 


|thought of the first fiurder.. In my youth they 








spoke at Besancon of nought but combats, of trans- 
fixed hearts, and of deaths by the sword. The very 
forests of the neighbourhood have received a tinge 
of gloom from the poetic narratives of brigands and 
guerillas. 

“ Well, my friend, we had slain many a man with- 
out scruple, without regret,and with great zest. This 
passion for single combat extinguished in our bosoms 
every other. What was gaming, at which we risked 
a few pieces of money, in comparison with that game 
in which we staked our lives upon the hazard? 
Women, notwithstanding our youth, and their beauty, 
interested us but slightly ; we valued life only for the 
pleasure of seeking incessantly after death. 

“ It is necessary to explain this feature of our charac- 
ters, to mention those singularities which are unintel- 
ligible to any other than a native of Besancon of the 
old stamp and standard, that you may comprehend 
the rest of my narrative. 

“ After a separation of four years, we left together 
the Café des Droits de? Homme; my hand was 
leaning upon his arm, and he exclaimed from time to 
time : 

«« What a pleasure, my friend, what a happiness to 
meet again " 

“ We laughed and wept alternately ; our joy was 
perfect madness. I led my cousin to the hotel in 
which I lodged: 

“ As we traversed the arcade of Saint Maurice, over 
which I now dwell, Morissot dropped my arm, turned, 
and gazing at the corner of the street in which we 
stood, he called my attention to its air of solemnity 
and grandeur. The full moon had risen behind the 
palace Granvelle, whose massive walls, black as ink, 
cast their battlkemented shadows upon the pavement. 

“ All slept in the city ; the temples, closed since the 
revolution, had assumed the silence and the aspect of 
ruins ; one could have imagined that he was wander- 
ing by night in the square of some city of Andalusia. 
Morissot was struck by the beauty of the scene. 

“ « There is nothing like absence from our country to 
render us sensible of its beauties,” he exclaimed. ‘I 
have passed this corner of the street, twenty times in 
my youth, without remarking it; I have not seen it 
for seven years, and now I find it magnificent.’ 

“ «Tn truth, I replied,‘ this dark square, surrounded 
by antique architecture, would be a fine scene for an 
encounter.’ 

“ These reflections had revived the romantic visions 
of our youth—our imaginations grew more and more 
excited. Morissot wrapped in a large, grey mantle, 
stood in a striking posture upon the border of the sha- 
dow ; the clash of his sabre upon the pavement soand- 
ed like charming music, and the moon seemed to 
draw sparks from his casque, the long crest of which 
streamed to the breath of the breeze. 

«« My friend,’ he exclaimed, in a transport of de- 
light, ‘ what a fine spot for single combat.’ 

“Thad placed my hand, that trembled restlessly, 
upon the hilt of my sword, which vibrated in the 
scabbard, as if it understood me. 

«« By my faith, I replied, ‘you are right, cousin, 
jt would be a pleasure worthy an emperor to draw 
blade here.’ 

“« There is no resisting it’ he cried. ‘ How if 
we should amuse ourselves a little before going to 
bed? what say you?’ 

*« His sabre already flashed in the moonlight. He 
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placed himself in a posture of defence before me, af- 
ter having drawn his mantle about him, the half of 
which he cast back over his left shoulder ; this man- 
tle was faced with scarlet. 

“ Our assault commenced in the midst of the most 
lively gaiety ; we were so happy to cross blades to- 
gether after so long an absence, and to enjoy in com- 
pany the poetic emotions which were felt equally by 
us both; we jested as we made our passes, and we 
admired the effect of the two blades, which sparkled 
in the night like flashes of lightning in a cloud. 

“ The clash of steel delighted us infinitely, and the 
contrast of our menacing attitude with our mutual 
affection, caused us to feel more vividly and or pel 
itely the strength of the friendship which united us. 
Soon the game increased in interest for us; we en- 
deavored to display our dexterity ; our joy became 
more concentrated, more in harmony with the gloomy 
objects around us; our words became more rare, 
our breathing more hurried. 

“ Oh, frenzied and insatiable passion! the fatal de- 
clivity dragged us down its slope, and although 
vaguely comprehending its danger, we still continued 
our perilous sport. Each kept himself vigilantly on 
the defensive, divining the temptation of the other, 
and fearing to yield to his own. 

“In a few moments nothing was heard but the 
sound of two sabres, clashing rapidly together. Sud- 
denly the red facing of Morissot’s mantle irritated 
my eye (this color had always fretted my _ vision 
strangely.) I straightened my limbs, endeavoring 
to combat this influence ; but I felt that the scarlet 
was beginning to attract the point of my sword, and 
that this attraction was rapidly gaining strength. 
Three times I muttered: 

“« Brother, throw aside your mantle, hide that red ; 
it burns my eye.’ 

“Too deeply absorbed in the pleasure of the game 
to hear me, he did not pause, and his blade gliding 
beneath my vest, inflicted a flesh wound upon my 
breast. - 

« At the slight cry of surprise which escaped me, he 
asked : 

«* Are you wounded ?” 

«“« No, no! go on, ge on!’ - 

“T had withdrawn my hand from my bosom cov- 
ered with blood, and my eye still fell upon that scar- 
let facing. 


the charming little combat!’ 
“«Conceal that facing!’ 
‘ You know how I dislike it.’ 
“ «Have I time ?’ he cried, with a burst of laughter. 
« A cloud now veiled the moon; the darkness in- 
spired me with a strange anc secret desire to see 
blood flow. Already my hand trembled; I was 
wounded a second time. Then a violent feeling of 
irritation entered my brain, as I saw that Morissot, 
by his pertinacity, in displaying the scarlet facings of 
his cloak, exposed me to the hazard of doing him 
mischief. It seemed to me as if the red braved me- 
Then my cousin was forgotten as if he had been ab- 
sent, and I fought against—against the red, and the 
intoxication of the duel then commenced for me! 
“ This lasted but for a moment. Morissot fell at 
my feet, with his forehead to the earth, without even 
uttering a groan. He was dead! I had killed him, 


I cried, impatiently. 





sir, I had killed him !” 


«“«Tt is nothing then,’ muttered Morissot, ‘Ha! 
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And overwhelmed by this terrible remembrance, 
the Blue Captain, sinking first upon his knees, fell at 
last upon the floor. The unhappy man tore his hair, 
he wept and groaned, and was convulsed with des- 
pair. With his eyes fixed, his arms crossed, Veri- 
cour, motionless as a statue, gazed in silence at the 
wretched man. Presently Morisset arose pale and 
breathless, and said in an agitated voice : 

“ Look now at the effects of this terrible but invol- 
untary crime, and to-morrow, if you have the cour- 
age, bathe your sword in the blood of your best friend. 
You have seen already the suffering caused by re- 
gret; you will then learn the tortures of remorse. It 
is but to make the trial, sir, and if your reason does 
not yield to it, you may be assured that you have a 
heart of granite,” 

“Since that fatal day,” continued Morisset, “all 
my strength has left me. The grief that I had 
brought upon my own head, taught me to reflect 
upon that which I must have inflicted upon others in 
the course of my numerous duels. All the blood 
that I had shed rose up against my conscience like 
an enormous wave, beneath which I lay engulphed. 
Sleep fled me, ambition, courage, love of glory— 
that last passion, which outlives all others. Deep 
terror has seized my soul; the sight of a sword 
makes me tremble with fear. Should I receive an 
insult; I, the noted duelist, I would cast myself into 
the river rather than draw blade against a fellow 
creature. Red is hateful to my eyes—and this, sir, 
is not a whim, a caprice of madness,” added the 
Blue Captain, “ it is a terture unknown to mortals ! 

«“ Fortune has had compassion upon me but for a 
moment—on this evening—it has given me the 
strength to confide this secret to you; it has linked 
my life to the hope of preserving you from torments 
such as mine. If I must confess all, sir, you have 
found, I know not how, the key to my heart, which 
I thought lost forever. For your features recall to 
my mind those of my poor Morissot; when I gaze 
upon you it seems as if he stood before me.” 

“ Indeed ?” replied Vericour, in a strange tone, 
and manifesting but little sympathy for the desolate 
man, he added : 

“ You have not yet told me what became of the 
body of your unfortunate comrade.” 

“ The affair had had no witnesses ; the laws could 
pursue me and brand me withinfamy. The thought 
of my honor compromised, of my name coupled upon 
the benches of the tribunals with that of an assassin, 
at once gave me the calmness necessary to conceal 
the deed. As my cousin was to leave Besancon at 
break of day, I knew that no one would remark his 
absence. 

“Tp one of the most gloomy recesses of this deser- 
ted street there was a little gate, half mouldered, 
which opened upon the gardens of the ancient chap- 
ter of Saint Maurice. This enclosure, abandoned 
since the revolution, terminated in an old cemetery 
in which the popular fury had violated several tombs. 
The gate yielded easily to my efforts; I closed it 
after me, and after depositing Morissot’s remains in 
an open tomb, which I covered with stones, I re- 
turned in strange calmness. 

“ The following days were terrible, but I remained 
impassive. It is these efforts to conceal the deed 
that have crushed me ; these combats against despair 
and fear which have destroyed me. They have 
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caused that prostration from which I shall never re- 
cover. I still think that I hear the remains of my 
poor friend fall dull and heavy into the tomb—those 
dear remains, in the presence of which I cried with a 
pitiless voice: ‘ You must think no longer of him, 
you must not weep for him!’ ” 

At these words Vericour shuddered from head to 
foot ; he then rose sadly, walked across the chamber, 
and leaned against the window in a pensive attitude, 
with his eyes raised to Heaven. He remained long in 
this position. His silent posture manifested so evi- 
dently the revery of a man absorbed in serious 
thought, that Morisset, ever distrustful, was struck 
with it, and said harshly - 

“ Of what are you thinking?” 

“ | am thinking of Daley, who accused me of en- 
trenching myself behind a solemn vow, and of fear- 
ing to fight, before I have accomplished it.” 

* What! are you still thinking of that affair ?” 

“Dalcy added: that I hoped never to be relieved 
trom an oath so convenient. Well, if the opportuni- 
ty which I have sought for all my life, of fulfilling 
the duty that I have imposed upon myself, should 
offer, and I should neglect to seize it—” 

“Then Daley would be right. An oath is a sa- 
cred thing, which a man cannot break without dis- 
grace, if the object is an honorable one. I do not 
know the purport of yours.” 

“ To avenge my father, sir !” 

“Tn such an affair the slightest hesitation is dis- 
honorable, and there is nothing either in your heart 
or in outward circumstances which could arrest your 
hand—nothing except cowardice. But you are very 
inconsistent, very strange ; you, who, having but one 
friend in the world, can find no reason to prevent 
your slaying him, and yet, having a father to avenge, 
discover motives to deter you from it.” 


During these remarks Vericour seemed disturbed 
by a violent mental conflict. At last he appeared to 
have formed his resolution, for, turning to the captain 
with great gravity and calmness, he said: 


“ You speak truly, Captain, and your advice leads 
me back upon the right road. Yes, if yielding to 
vain scruples, I should to-day abandon a project, long 
formed, and rooted in my soul, I should repent it 
while I live. Still, sir, I owe you a debt of gratitude, 
and it is but right that I should pay it. For your 
sake then, I will not fight with Daley.” 


“ You are a man of honor, I am convinced of it, 
and it is unnecessary to recommend secrecy to you 
respecting this deplorable event. I have every thing 
to fear should it be divulged, for, notwithstanding the 
dangers of my situation, I have preserved certain ar- 
ticles which would bear serious testimony against me 
in a court of law. Those two swords, wrapped in a 
piece of stuff, which I have never dared to unfold, 
are those we wielded in that fatal combat—the sil- 
ver hilted one was his, the Colonel’s, and his red 
mantle—that mantle stained with his blood—ah! I 
have not looked upon it for five long years—that 
mantle is there beneath my pillow. I will never part 
with it. Let them assail my life, I will not defend it ; 
but should they try to rob me of these treasures, I 
would die to preserve them.” 

The Blue Captain had scarcely uttered these 
words when Vericour, taking down the two sabres, 
and seizing that of the Colonel’s, tore the mantle 
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from the bed of the terrified host, and said, casting to 
him the other blade : 

“I seize upon this heritage, and if you still lay 
claim to it, try to obtain it by force of arms.” 

At the sight of these weapons and the mantle, 
whose scarlet folds, as it unrolled, appeared spotted 
with blood, Morisset stood stupified, and made no 
attempt to detain the young Lieutenant, who had 
now left the apartment. When the Blue Captain 
had recovered from his shock, he perceived that he 
held his sabre in his hand, that steel, the instrument 
of so many deeds of blood. His first movement was 
to cast it from him in horror; but he remembered 
the Lieutenant, and hurried after him. 

He overtook him beneath the arch of Saint Mau- 
rice. He had thrown the mantle across his shoul- 
ders, and with the scarlet facings displayed, it en- 
veloped the young officer’s form. 

On beholding him thus clad, and on this spot, the 
Captain started backward, exclaiming: 

“ Great God! it is Morissot himself!” 

Then the scarlet color having wearied his glance, 
he began to seek the blue, and his head turned me- 
chanically to heaven. Not a cloud stained its azure 
vault. The full moon softened the hue of the firma- 
ment, beneath which the palace of Granville displayed 
its battlements of black granite. ‘These circumstan- 
ces recalled to the Captain’s mind the most terrible 
scene of his life; recalled it in all its horrors; his 
brain reeled, his senses seemed to desert him. Five 
years disappeared from his memory, for a moment he 
thought himself standing face to face with his old 
friend. Vericour waited for him to recover from this 
illusion, and when the Captain demanded his name 
and the cause of his conduct, he replied: 

“Tam the man who hates you, the man who will 
avenge him whom you have assassinated. In vain 
you seek to color the fearful deed by some plea of 
passing madness. The Colonel did not wish your 
blood ; it was your hellish pride, which, wounded by 
the scratch from his sword, impelled you to butcher 
him. Defend yourself, then, wretch!” 

“ Restore that of which you have robbed me, sir, 
and cover me then with insults and with shame; I 
will not resist, for you would not place in the hands 
of justice a secret upon which depend my honor, and 
the honor of my nan.e.” 

“T do not know what it may please me to do, but 
I will keep these spoils. Crushed, broken down, smit- 
ten to the depths of my heart, I must have blood. 
If not yours now it shall be Daley’s to-morrow, for 
vengeance is due to me.” 

“In that case,” said the unhappy Morisset, “it is 
better that I should be the victim. 

But in place of putting himself in a posture of de- 
fence, the Blue Captain, who was twirling his sabre 
in the air, stamped here and there with a measured 
tread, contending between his former nature and the 
impulse of the moment. He beheld gleam before 
him that sad hue which had led to the deplorable 
drama that had destroyed him. 

“ It is horrible !” he cried, “to find myself here at 
night, with arms in hand, face to face with this lad, 
who resembles him so closely, and whom I already 
love. What an expiation '” 

Vericour, however, was at a lossas to the means 
which he should employ to sthinelate the Captain. 
He was unwilling to reveal his name, as this, per- 
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haps, would render the combat impossible, and, still, 
his increasing ardor convinced him of the necessity 
of this combat which he had resolved upon. He 
approached Captain Morisset to inflict some personal 
outrage upon him, but respect and compassion 
checked his hand. He tried, to no purpose, the effect 
of some insulting remarka ; at last he slightly pricked 
the old officer in the side ; the latter bounded, and 
the wild beast half opened his eye, but it was soon 
closed again. The attempt had this result, however: 
by an instinct of his nature, Morisset, without taking 
an attitude of defence, began to repulse his adversa- 
ry’s blade to prevent it from reaching him 

“It is fine tilting beneath these old walls,” said 
Vericour, with the air of a man who is enjoying an 
exquisite pleasure. 

“ Serpent !” muttered the Captain. 

Clash followed clash, as the Lieutenant's sabre 
rang loud and clear against the blade of the Captain. 
By degrees the shock of the two weapons stirred the 
old soldier’s nerves ; his arm was thrilled with a rest- 
less sensation that ascended to his heart, which now 
beat more hurriedly. Afier some moments of this 
exercise, the Blue Captain exclaimed : 

“No, no! it is for me to die. Silence, my old 
brain! Strike then, trembler! Why do you wait?” 

“ For you to guard yourself better; you have not 
the skill to contend with me.” 

“Bah!” replied the Captain, dealing two or three 
rapid thrusts. 

The Lieutenant hastened to parry and return 
them, in order to lead his antagonist still deeper into 
the combat; for he wished to contend loyally, at his 
own risk and peril. There was a short silence. The 
Captain took pleasure in maintaining his defence ; 
he parried as if in sport, and with every variety of 
ward. Soon, in the intervals between their assaults, 
Vericour, in feeling his antagonist’s blade, perceived 
that Morisset’s fingers had gained life and meaning. 
Then, by the rays of the moon, he saw how the old 
duellist laughed noiselessly. Suddenly a change 
came over him ; his wrist stiffened like a steel epring ; 
his chest was thrown forward, his blade became 
light and flexible, and he cried with all his strength: 

“ Boy ! conceal the red! I burn, I burn! away!” 

From this moment Vericour took the matter seri- 
ously. He, in his turn, straightened his limbs, held 
his foot firm, and his eye open. 

“That red! that red!” repeated Morisset with a 
stifled voice. 

Three minutes after his adversary lay pierced 
through and through at the feet of the Captain, who 
gazed upon his victorious sabre with child-like joy. 

Presently Vericour raised his head from the earth, 
and made a sign that be wished to speak. His an- 
tagonist, having leanedBver him, the Lieutenant said 
in a faint voice : 

“Tecan now pity you, sir; I can now love you, 
and tell you so; for I have done my duty. You 
will say to Daley— 

«“ What shalb I say to Daley ” 

“ You will bear to him the farewell of his friend 
Vericour! do you hear? of the son of Colonel Mor- 
issot.” 

Recalled to himself by this revelation, Morisset ut- 
tered a loud cry and fell backward upon the pave- 
ment. This was the last gleam of reason. 

At break of day the body of the Lieutenant was 
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found beneath the arch of Saint-Maurice. The 
search made in the lodgings of the Blue Captain, 
who had accompanied him from the,café, led to no 
discovery. The old officer had disappeared, and 
they sought for him for two days in vain. 

Dalcy, who had been so eager to shed the blood of 
his best friend, fell into despair on hearing of his trag- 
ical end. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CONCLUSION. 


Two months after this duel, which had resounded 
through all Besancon, a patrol of cavalry was sud- 
denly assailed by a man covered with rags, and 
armed with a sabre. They tried in vain to seize him, 
but he glided between the legs of the horses and fled, 


crying : 
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“Tt was I who killed him! it was I who killed 
him !” 

Dalcy, who commanded the patrol, recognized the 
voice of the Blue Captain. Burning to avenge the 
death of his friend, he hurried with his men after the 
madman, and when he had reached the corner of a 
street, he leaped from his horse to seize him. Moris- 
set, with his back planted against the wall, held him 
at bay; they crossed blades, and the young officer 
fell backward into the arms of the soldiers who had 
hastened up to defend him. 

This occurred beneath the arch of Saint-Maurice, 
whither the Blue Captain had wandered, under the 
influence of habit. 

While some were aiding Dalcy, two other horse- 
men prepared to seize the culprit, who did not attempt 
to escape ; but suddenly he reeled, tottered like a 
drunken man, and then fell upon the pavement. 

His lips were covered with foam, and his face was 
parple. He was dead, stricken by an attack of epi- 
lepsy. He had not received the slightest wound. 











THE WEALTHY UNION, OR 


CHAPTER I. 


** Well, Mary,”—said Mrs. Davis, addressing her 
daughter—‘‘ Mr, Branson has asked your hand in 
marriage, and your father has granted the boon.” 

“T"hope not, mother,”—replied Mary, as she 
glided into the room, with a smile radiating her 
expressive countenance, and a step as free as the 
May breeze,—‘‘I hope not, for I thought I had 
already given father enough of objections to satisfy 
him it would never be with my consent. There is 
too great disparity in our ages. He is almost forty, 
and I scarce twenty-one. Mother, I cannot love 
him.” 

** But you know, Mary,” resumed Mrs. Davis, 
**that Mr. Branson is looked upon as a gentleman 
of fortune. And although I have heard it said that 
he was parsimonious; and that he had treated 
some of his poor debtors very cruelly ; yet I think 
you would live quite happily with him.” 

** No, mother, I think not; Mr. Branson is a man 
of the world, and all he does is to promote self- 
interest. He is very selfish, and a stranger to the 
finer feelings of the human_heart. Then how can 
my father expect me to lov®@a man, whose heart is 
iron, encased in steel. But perhaps father knows 
best, I shall obey.” Saying this, she left her moth- 
er’s apartment and entered her own; which from 
the neatness and order exhibited in all its parts, 
showed that Mary Davis was not a stranger to the 
duties of housewifery. She drew achair up to the 
window looking towards the west; and with her 
arm resting on the frame, and her head gently 
stooping forward; she gazed out sadly upon the 
setting sun, as he threw up into the blue vault of 
heaven his last lingering rays. The sad expression 
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of her features lent a charm to her beautiful face. 
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Her high, intellectual forehead, was slightly relieved 
by masses of glossy curls, which floated around a 
neck of whitest alabaster. And her deep blue eyes 
looking out from under their long silken lashes, 
mirrored forth a soul of angelic purity. Such 
was the being about to be offered upon the altar 
of Mammon. Mary was silent for awhile, but 
thoughts of a saddening character followed each 
other in quick snecession athwart her mind. ‘In 
so short a time, then,” she at length nrurmured, * I 
am to marry a man J can never love. Although I 
once gave father my objections to the union, still 
he persists. I once had hope, but now that is gone, 
and the reality stands before my eyes.” She cover- 
ed her face with her hands, and a crystal tear stole 
silently down her finshed cheek. The only vent to 
a heart already wounded to the core. * ° 





CHAPTER Ii. 


Soon after Mary left her mother’s apartment, Mr. 
Davis entered. He was aman well advanced in 
years, and the deep wrinkles that marked his face 
showed that he had seen care and hard labor.— 
Having sprung from poor parentage, by dint of 
economy and perseverance he had reared a large 
family in comfort, and possessed himself of con- 
siderable property. Knowing, as he had, the wants 
of poverty and the enjoyments of plenty, we should 
not wonder that Mr, Davis felt anxious his daughter 
should marry a man of property; and from habits 
of continually devising plans for making money, 
his mind had become sordid. Dull to all other 
attachments, he was emphatically a dollar-loving 
man. Hence, nothing recommended a man to his 















favor with so much force, as when he was consider- 
ed wealthy. But why should we blame Mr. Davis 
for looking upon wealth as the magnet of society, 
as the only means of carrying man into its higher 
circles? All the world has set it up as a criterion, 
by which to judge of men’s fitness for its different 
grades. No matter if it has been acquired by the 
basest of means; no difference if it has been 
amassed by reducing to penury and want the 
widow or the orphan, the innoceut or the weak.— 
So a man has wealth, its glitter hides all other 
blemishes, and he is a gentleman worthy of all 
trust, and the highest circles of society are opened 
to him. 

Alas! Alas! ‘‘ Money is the root of all evil,” and 
true worth availeth a man but little. But to return 
to cur narrative. Mr. Davis took a chair, and hav- 
ing mused fora few moments, inquired for his 
daughter. 

**She has gone to her room,” answered his 
wife. 

** Have you disclosed to her yet my intentions ?”’ 

**T have ; and she seemed much grieved when I 
did it.” 

**Pshaw! this is nothing buta childish air of 
her’s, and it is all a notion that she cannot live 
happily with Mr. Branson. What more can she 
wish for than to enjoy his wealth? Although Mr. 
Branson is well advanced in years, yet he can 
make up for the loss of youthful charms, by those 
more lasting and solid—yes,” continued the old 
man as a smile played over his rough features, and 
his eyes danced with joy at the thought, “ Mr. 
Branson is wealthy, and wealth is honor, you know, 
my dear. I shall have this affair brought to a close 
in a short time. Such matches cannot be made 
every day. Worth an hundred thousand—a fine 
house—broad lands—every thing the heart can de- 
sire. Why the girl must be foolish., But I must 
hear nothing more of this. Her hand has been 
pledged to him; and Sam Davis is not the man to 
break his word. And I wish you, my dear, to make 
every preparation necessary for the marriage. In 
three weeks at farthest I will have the nuptials 
solemnized.” Saying this rather as a soliloquy, 
than to his wife, he departed. 





CHAPTER III. 


Mary was sitting still with her face buried in her 
hands, and was so deeply engaged within herself 
that she did not hear her father enter the room.— 
The lamp cast a dim light around, and the death- 
like stillness that pervaded every part, was in uni- 
son with her sad feelings. The old man gazed on 
her in silence. Little did he then think, that the 
fair being before his eyes would so soon be brought 
to a premature grave, through his zeal for her wel- 
fare. Little did he then think’ that his arbitrary 
will had already sown the seeds of despair in her 
bosom; and that the roots were fast spreading 
about the very vitals of her existence. There 
stood the father, dreaming of wealth about to be 
lavished upon his daughter! And the daughter 
reading, through the mists of futurity, her only 
hopes—the grave. It was a beautiful picture for 
the hand of the painter, to sketch the thoughts of 
each, so plainly developed in their countenances. 
44 
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At length Mr. Davis spoke, ‘* Mary I little expected 
this of you.” She looked up in astonishment, but 
was silent. ‘I thought,” continued the old man, 
“you had grown old enough to put away such 
childish airs; I watched over you from infancy 
with a parental care, and now you wish to thwart 
me in my ardent desire to see you placed beyond 
the reach of want in this life ” 

‘“* Father,” said Mary, in a tone scarcely audible, 
“1 have never disobeyed you; and as it is your 
wish that I shall marry Mr. Branson, fF will do it.” 

“But why,” continued her father, “act thus? 
Why not look as cheerful as formerly? Certainly 
ag will not be degraded by marrying Mr. Branson. 

e is a gentleman in the strictest sense of the word, 
and has the means of making you happy. So let 
us see you looking cheerful once more; and com- 
mence on to-morrow making preparation for your 
marriage.” 





CHAPTER IV, 


The sun had already risen above the eastern 
horizon, and was scattering his bright rays through 
the room, ere Mary awoke from her restless slum- 
bers. lt was some time before she could call to 
recollection the scenes of the preceding evening.— 
In vain she rubbed her eyes, and pressed heavily 
upon her burning forehead ; all was indistinct. — 
Like a chaotic vision the words of her father 
floated through her disordered imagination, Was 
ita dream? Had she conjured up those saddening 
thoughts in her midnight slumbers? No! No! 
Recollection came like lightning to her aid. “It 
is a reality,” she sai.!;*‘*in three weeks I am to 
marry @ man I cannot love; but I will bear it 
firmly.” She seated herself at a small table, and 
having written a note, she called a servant and bid 
him carry it to Mr. Hall’s. Ina short time she was 
aroused from the revery into which she had fallen, 
by a tap at the door, and Fanny Hal entered. 
Fanny was near Mary’s age, and from constant 
association they were as dear to each other as sis- 
ters. She was ofa warm and constant tempera- 
ment, and her feelings were strongly enlisted in 
Mary’s welfare. 

** Why,” she exclaimed, after greeting Mary, 
** you look sadly this morning. I thought from the 
tenor of your note we were to have a pleasant trip 
to town to-day.” 

“* When you have heard the cause of my sadness, 

ou will rot wonder, my dear Fanny.” 

‘* Then let me hear it immediately, that I may 
share it with you, and perhaps give you consola- 
tion in your sadness, Keep me no longer in sus- 
pense, I pray you !” 

‘*T am in three weeks to marry Mr. Branson. 
A man you know too well for me to give you any 
reason for disliking.” 

‘Why, Mary, I thought you had discarded his 
addresses some months since ?” 

“I did, but he asked my hand of father, and he 
granted the request. And you know there is no 
appeal from the wishes of a parent.” 

“If that parent asks nothing unreasonable, say 
Mary,” added Fanny. 

“Why will you talk so, Fanny?” said Mary, 





reprovingly. ‘* Do you not think our parents are 
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better judges of that which will conduce to our 
happiness, than we are?” 

“In some things I allow. But when I see 
parents trying to direct the course of love, and 
forcing their children to marry against their will ; 
considering not the misery they may bring upon 
them by such a course; I cannot help thinking 
but that an awful responsibility will be theirs.’’ 

‘** But we should try and please ourselves as well 
as our parents; love those—if we can—whom they 
admire; and never run counter to their declared 
wishes.” 

**And whether we can or not, I suppose we 
must, to please a parent, who has some ulterior 
desire to gratify ; and who looks not to the misery 
or happiness depending upon their decision. I 
will obey my parents in all things, whilst my 
happiness is not compromised, and in selecting a 

, Partner fog life will consult my own desires first, 
my friends afterwards.” 

“We may judge erroneously concerning our 
happiness, and ought therefore to take the advice 
of old age and experience.” 

** No one can tell trom experience the desires of 
another’s heart. Experience may aid youth in the 
affairs of the world ; but the cool calculating expe- 
rience of age, knows not the warm devotion of the 
young heart, or the power it has over reason, judg- 
ment, ,and life itself. I do not wish you, Mary, to 
deviate from what your conscience dictates to be 
right; but I shall never unite my fortunes with a 
man I cannot love with my whole heart.” 

** Let us drop the subject, Fanny; I shall obey 
my parents in this wish at least, and wish you to 
be my bride-maid.” 

““With all my heart; and as the time is short, 
we must hurry our preparations.” . sd 





CHAPTER V. 


Three weeks soon passed round, and we see a 
gay party assembled at Mr. Davis’, to consumate 
the longing desire of his heart—that of Mary’s mar- 
riage. <All was merriment and joy. The large 
dwelling was filled with a continuous hum of the 
many voices within; all seeking to pass away time 
in the various amusements of the evening. 

Mary had prepared herself for this trying hour; 
and the casual observer would. hardly notice that 
her eyes had lost their brilliancy of expression ; 
and that her cheek had grown a shade paler. 
She welcomed. her young friends to the party with 
a smile upon her face, but it sprung not from a 
heart filled with gladness. Soon the party was 
complete and the ceremony commenced. As Mary 
walked out before the gazing crowd her step was 
measured and firm. She was now about to see the 
realization of that scene, over which she had so 
long sadly brooded; even that of becoming the 
wife of Mr. Branson. Her voice slightly trembled 
as she pronounced the vow, that joined her for 
weal or wo with a man she did not despise, but 
could not love; and a slight flush of the cheek’ be- 
trayed for a moment the working: of her wounded 
heart. But she mastered her feelings, and all was 
calm again asa mid-summer day. The ceremony 
was over; and after the party had partaken of the 
gorgeous collation prepared for the occasion, they 
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dispersed ; and silence again reigned in Mr. Davis’ 
dwelling. * ‘m - Z - ~ . 

The third morning after the marriage, Mary was 
to leave the home of her youth, and all those scenes 
rendered dear from Jong association. 

Who can take the wtimum leave of the home of 
their youth, without a cloud of sadness settling over 
their spirits, Every object that presents itself to 
the sight, calls to mind some youthful gambol of 
innocent years. Every flower, every shrub, and 
every tree, makes up the volume of childhood’s 
reminiscences and pleasures, never to be tasted 
again. It was here we learned to lisp the names 
of those we love! It was here the tiny bark of 
childhood was embarked on the stream of time, 
whose bright surface was never ruffled by a single 
breeze of care, and whose merry course was 
watched by doting parents from every ill. But 
when we are about to leave them all, and venture 
forth upon the world’s tempestuous ocean, whose 
waves bear deceit and coldness in their dark 
bosoms; and whose howling winds of adversity 
chill the very heart’s blood of the tyro—then it is 
that the tear of sorrow glistens the eye, and a 
weight of gloom presses upon the soul. We take 
leave ot all the scenes to memory sacred, as if we 
are about to take a long and final] farewell of some 
long cherished friend. 

Mary could scarce restrain the tears as she pre- 
pared to take her leave from the home of her youth. 
She visited again all the old haunts of happier 
days, and what “‘ arrow flights of thought” passed 
through her mind, can be imagined better than 
expressed, * . + “{ ~ 4 x 

The time had arrived for her departure. The 
carriage drew up before the door. Mary gave her 
father a tender embrace ; but when she approached 
her mother, all the strong filial love that the heart 
is capable 6f containing was aroused. Long, fer- 
vent, and ardent was that embrace. A sparkling 
tear from the heart of true love, glided silently 
down her cheek as she imprinted kiss after kiss 
upon her mother’s brow. 

Almost unconscious, Mary departed, and was 
far away from home and all she held most dear, 
before she was herself again. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Mary was soon installed in her office as mistress 
of Mr. Branson’s house. Time dragged heavily 
on. Mr, Branson spent very little time with his 
wife daring the day, and at night was so busily 
engaged in arranging plans for the morrow, that 
he enjoyed that most pleasant of all places—the 
family circle—very little, Thus passed away six 
months of Mary’s lonely commencement of a mar- 
ried life. Her system was fast wasting away, 
and her spirits sinking under their heavy weight of 
sorrow, when another wound was given, that 
hastened on the final dissolution. 

Mr. Branson was returning home one evening, 
when he met a woman at the gate, whose thin 
dress, haggard look, and deep sunken eyes, told 
plainly that deep unrelenting poverty was her lot. 
She bore a small basket on her arm, in which was 
concealed by a white cloth a small gift from Mrs. 
Branson. His brow darkened as he cast a look 








full of meaning at the woman as she hurriedly 
passed by. With a quick step he entered the 
house. His wife saw from the working of his 
features the storm of his mind, 

“* Mary,” said Mr. Branson, *‘ who was that 
woman I met at the gate ?” 

“It was poor Mrs, Simpson, from the hills, who, 
you know, has been sick for the last three months,” 
replied his wife. 

*“*T thought it was some of those vampires of 
society, who will never work so long as they can 
find persons as credulous as yourself, upon whom 
to palm their tales of distress and want.” 

* I know her tale to be true, Mr. Branson. I 
knew she had lost ber husband, had been sick 
herself, and had a large family of children to sup- 

ort.” 

«* But I think from the quick step she had at the 
gate, she must be well again; and ought therefore 
to go to work instead of begging. Before we were 
married, they never came to my house with their 
tales of penury and want. And I tell you again, 
Mary, you must put a stop to this! I will not suf- 
fer it! Icannot labor to support poverty! And 
if you cannot refuse, send them to me, I will soon 
tell them how to gain a livelihood without beg- 
ging.” 

Mr. Branson spoke this in rather an impatient 
tone, and by the fr2quent elevations of his voice 
his wife could read his heart. For it was by such 
scenes as the one above, that Mary’s feelings were 
often wounded. Although Mr. Branson never up- 
braided his wife with opprobrious epithets, yet 
from the tone, the gesture, and, above all, from the 
gleam of that dark grey eye, the index of the soul, 
his wife could see too plainly she had no hold upon 
his affections. For none can read the soul of man 

like woman. And although she may bear up un- 
der great reverses of fortune, yet to be constantly 
liable to the reproving words of a husband is more 
than she can bear. For 


“The deepest wretchedness of life is continuance of petty 
pains. ” * * * e * » 





CHAPTER VII. 


A little more than a year had passed by since 
Mary’s marriage, when Fanny Hall was called to 
the bed-side of her dying friend. But how chang- 
ed was that friend, from the cheerful, the happy, 
the rosy-cheeked girl of other days, to a mere 
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Fanny stood gazing upon those deep sunken eyes 
of a leaden glare, and those lips of ashy paleness, 
she could scarce realize that she was in the pre- 
sence of her friend. And that the remnant of mor- 
tality before her was Mary Branson. 

Mary saw the agony of her soul and tried to 
comfort her. ‘*Grieve not for me, Fanny,” she 
said, in a tone that sounded as hollow as the tomb. 
**Grieve not for me. This world was once all 
brightness; but now my soul longs to quit it. 
The bright sunshine of happiness has set, and the 
night of sadness has gathered around me. My 
days are numbered, as I long to go to that bright 
world where al! is peace and joy.” 

‘*How sadly you are changed since we parted 
last, dear Mary,” said Fanny in an affectionate 
tone. ‘I could scarcely recognize you when I first 
entered the room.” 

** Sorrow triples time, Fanny, and the blush of 
youth fadeth under its ruthless hand, like a rose 
of summer beneath the frosts of autamn. +I once 
was happy in the enjoyment of life, but that has 
now become a burthen. I long to cast it off.” 

**Oh! say not so, Mary. I hope you may yet 

live to enjoy the sweets of life. I hope we may 
again wander through the haunts of other days, 
and live by-gone pleasures over again. While 
there is life there is hope; and you shall now have 
my attendance and company until you are perfect- 
ly recovered.” 
As Fanny spoke this in one of her most affection- 
ate tones, whose melodious consolation fell like 
balm upon the wounded heart of the invalid, her 
eyes assumed their natural brilliancy, the flush of 
life spread over her emmaciated countenance,.and 
the lamp of the soul glared up in an unnatural 
light. For how true is it, that the words of a 
friend, spoken in kindness, “ Fall like sunshine 
upon the heart,” and change the sorrows of the 
world into the pleasures of heaven. Mary asked 
for her child. It was brought. And as she press- 
ed the little being to her bosom, and imprinted a 
kiss upon its snowy-white forehead, a smile of joy 
spread over her countenance. It lasted but for a 
moment and then vanished. The glossy film of 
death spread slowly over her eyes. Her lips qui- 
vered with a tremulous motion, that told the in- 
curableness of the disease that was consuming 
her life. Her respirations became quicker; and 
the death rattle came slowly gurgling up her 
throat. She murmured a faint farewell, clasped. 
her arms more closely around her child, and her 
pure spirit winged its eternal flight. 





skeleton stretched upon a bed of sickness. And as 


“What must I say? is sordid man capable of love.” 





“IT WOULD I WERE A CARELESS CHILD.”—Byron. 
[Original.} 


I would I were a careless child, 

Life’s summer skies still o'er me, 
Youth's hopes so bright and visions wild, 
All dancing light before me. 


Ah! yes, I would I were as when 
All joy on heath and wild- wood, 
Young Hope and I, so often there, 
Sported the hours of childhood. 





No more—no more—Ah! never more ! 
On hill, or plain, or wild-wood, 

Shall Hope and I, as oft of yore, 

Go sport the hours of childhood. 


I bid thee, then, sweet hours, farewell— 
We meet no more forever. 
Eternity, around may swell, 


But youthful visions—never. W. G. P. 
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In the beginning of the northern campaign, in 
the year 1777, the British troops under the com- 
mand of General Burgoyne met with the most 
brilliant success. They sailed up Lake Champlain, 
and, being joined by their Indian allies, took pos- 
session of Mount Hope, and finally compelled the 
American garrisons, consisting of about 3000 men 
under General St. Clair, to evacuate the fortifica- 
tions of Ticorderoga and Mount Independence. 
After this success, Gen. Burgoyne immediately de- 
tached Capt. Carter, with a number of gun-boats, 
after that part of the American force which had es- 
caped by the waters of South River, and Gens. Fra- 
zer and Reidisel in pursuit of the body which had 
made its return by land. After various disasters, 
both divisions of the flying army made their way 
to Fort Edward, the former having lost their gal- 
leys and boats at Skenesborough, and the latter 
more than three hundred men under the gallant 
Colonel Warner. 

Notwithstanding these misfortunes, Gen. Schuy- 
ler, who was in command at Fort Edward, went 
vigorously to work to retard the progress of the 
advancing enemy, and to strengthen his own in- 
ferior forces. The British halted at Skenesborough 
to wait for their stores, artillery and baggage, and 
to recover from the fatigues of their rapid march ; 
and then, again starting in pursuit of the republican 
forces, drove them before them, and took possession 
of Fort Edward on the Hudson river. 

But this series of successes on the part of Gen. 
Burgoyne was not destined to continue without in- 
terruption. 

Finding already some difficulty in procuring his 
supplies from Lake George, and fearing greater 
still, Burgoyne began to consider the practicability 
of possessing himself of the valuable stores deposit- 
ed at Bennington. He accordingly pitched his 
camp on the east bank of the Hudson, nearly op- 
posite Saratoga, at which place Schuyler had re- 
mained since his retreat from Fort Edward. 
Here, while he prepared to crosg the river in order 
to attack the American army, he sent a detachment 

of 500 whites and 100 Indians, under the cominand 
of Colonel Bourne, to take possession of the stores 
at Bennington. 

Fortunately for the American cause, General 
Stark was at this time on his way to join General 
Schuyler, with 400 of the New Hampshire militia. 
When not far from Bennington, he heard of the 
approach of Col. Bourne, and being joined by the 
regiment under Col. Warner and a number of the 
militia in that vicinity, marched to meet the enemy 
at the head of 700 men. Sending Colonel Gregg, 
with a detachment of 200 men, to harrass them in 
the front, he approached in battle array, till within 
sight of the enemy’s forces, 

Bourne had drawn up his men in an advanta- 
geous position, and only a little skirmishing, in 
which the Americans had the advantage took place. 
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‘THE RESCUED MAIDEN. 


A LEGEND OF THE BATTLE OF BENNINGTON. 
BY PAUL CREYTON. 


(Original. ] 


was decided that an attack on Bourne should be 
commenced on the following morning ; but in con- 
sequence of the badness of the weather—for it 
rained hard all the next day—only the skirmishing 
‘between the two parties was renewed. 

On the following morning, however, which was 
the 16th of August, Stark made early preparations 
for the attack, and sent two detachments to har- 
rass the enemy’s rear. These took up their march 
in different directions, one passing to the right and 
the other to the left of the enemy, in order to unite 
in their rear before the attack began. But before 
this last feat was accomplished, the Indians, who 
were averse to being surrounded, retreated between 
the two divisions, who fired upon them as they 
passed, doing considerable damage to their ranks. 
The detachments then came together and charged 
upon the enemy, while Stark at the same time 
commenced a brisk attack in front. The Americans 
were superior in numbers, but they had not artil- 
lery: while the enemy, on the other hand, were 
provided with two pieces of artillery, and were 
defended by breastworks on advantageous ground. 
Thus the two armies were nearly balanced as to 
strength, and consequently a warm contest ensued. 
Both parties fought bravely for two hours, when 
Bourne received a mortal wound, and his troops 
were compelled to give way. The Americans, 
becoming excited with their success, rushed furious- 
ly upon them, took many prisoners, and obliged 
the rest to flee ; after which many of the militia 
betook, themselves to plunder, while a few still 
pursued the enemy who had escaped into the woods. 

Whilst the Americans were in this scattered 
state, Colonel Brekman, who had been dispatched 
by Burgoyne, on receiving the news of Bourne’s 
situation on the 14th, came to the assistance of his 
defeated countryman at the head of 500 men. He 
met the fugitives and repulsed their pursuers : and 
immediately pushed forward in the hope of being 
able to seize upon the stores before the American 
General could collect his scattered forces. But at 
this juncture, Colonel Warner’s regiment came up 
and gave him employment until the militia, -hear- 
ing the firing, reassembled and hastened to the 
scene of conflict. Colonel Brekman maintained 
his ground for some time, but at last, finding the 
Americans too powerful to be resisted, and night 
coming on, he escaped undercover of the darkness, 
with the loss of his baggage and artillery. 

During this latter contest, events of a different 
nature were taking place in another quarter not far 
distant. 

It was about the middle of the afternoon, when, 
after a sharp conflict between a small party of the 
retreating Germans, who had fled into the woods 
after their first defeat, and a party of the pursuing 
Americans, a young continental was left wounded 
and senseless upon the ground, He had received 
a blow upon the head, which was dangerous only 





Stark then called a council of war, in which it 


so far as it stunned him for the moment, and left 



















him at the mercy of the foe. But these had been 
too busily employed in their own defence to take 
advantage of their fallen antagonist, and were now 
retreating at a distance closely pursued by the vic- 
torious militia. 

At last the wounded continental began slowly to 
recover from the shock, and to be conscious of his 
situation. He found himself alone, and surround- 
ed on all sides by sturdy forest trees. At first he 
seemed awaking from a sound sleep, during which 
he had been unconsciously transported into an un- 
known land; but on beholding the traces of the 
recent conflict, and hearing the far-off reports of 
muskets, the recollection of the incidents of the day 
dawned gradually upon his mind. He arose upon 
his feet and cast his eye about him, undecided 
what course to pursue, Not a human being was 
tu be seen, and throughout the forest, solitude and 
silence reigned, broken only by the frequent chirp 
of the squirrel among the rustling leaves, and the 
distant faint reports of fire-arms which died upou 
the ear. 

The soldier picked up his musket which had been 
discharged, and now lay at some distance from him, 
and proceeded carefully to reload it; after which 
he for the first time thought to examine the wound 
which had been the cause of his insensibility. It 
was an ugly gash, which now began to feel pecu- 
liarly unpleasant, especially when he undertook to 
cover it with the remnant of his ill-used cap. The 
blood flowing from it had stiffened his hair and 
streaked down upon his face: but this he now 
washed away in the waters with which the recent 
rains had filled a hollow near at hand. 

He now began to feel faint, and in hopes of find- 
ing a habitation near he followed a narrow path 
which wound among the trees. This soon led to 
the top of an eminence, where, seeing no signs of 
human habitation save the path which lay before 
him, he paused to consider what course he should 
pursue, 

He sat down upon the trunk of a fallen tree, and 
rested his head upon his hand. For some time he 
remained in that position, meditating upon the pe- 
culiarities of his situation, when he was suddenly 
aroused by a shrill cry of alarm, which echoed 
among the trees, 

He started up and gazed anxiously about him, 
eager to know what danger could have caused that 
sudden cry. For a moment all was still as before ; 
and he saw no object which might have inspired 
rr. nor any that could have uttered that cry of 
alarm. 


At last the figure of a young girl appeared, 


issuing from behind the giant trunk of one of the 
patriarchs of the wood, Her appearance indicated 
the wildest fear, and she flew towards the young 
soldier as if for protection. Her raven locks stream- 
ed loosely in the wind ; her hands were clasped to- 
gether and outstretched before her, and her fea- 
tures were pale with terror. 

The soldier was stupified with astonishment ; 
for to see a fair young being like the one before 
him, so wild with fear for which he could behold 
no Cause, was at once a surprise and a mystery. 
She flew to his side and fell almost fainting at his 
feet. All the sympathies of the soldier’s heart 
were moved. He raised her gently from the gound 
and whispered assurance and consolation in her 
ear. 


The Rescued Maiden. 
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At last, when she had recovered from her fa- 
tigue and terror sufficiently to speak, she seated 
herself upon the trunk of the fallen tree, and in 
hurried accents told her tale of fear. 

It seemed that she lived in a cottage over the 
hill, about a mile distant from the spot where she 
found the soldier. Her father and brother were at 
the scene of the battle, and she and several brothers 
and sisters younger than herself were left at home 
with their mother. In the afternoon she wandered 
forth alone, at some distance from the house, and 
on setting out to return saw a small party of In- 
dians stealing along through the woods between 
her and her home, and going in the same direction 
as herself. Immediately all her maiden fears were 
aroused, and she fancied her father’s ‘house in 
flames, and her mother, brothers and sisters bar- 
barously murdered. Her first impulse was to fly 
to warn them of the danger, but then she saw the 
folly of such an attempt, as it would be impossible 
for her to reach the house without being observed 
by the savages. She knew at once that they were 
either scouts sent out by the British, or the remains 
of some band which had detached itself from their 
ranks, and dispersed for the sake of plunder; and 
she feared the worst from their inhuman cruelty, 

She hesitated, however, but for a moment. 
Having heard the report of fire-arms in the woods, 
she immediately flew in the direction of the sound, 
in hopes of meeting with sone detachment of the 
militia, who would fly to rescue her family from 
the hands of fle blood-thirsty savages. She there- 
fore started away with all the speed which anxiety 
and fear for the safety of those she loved, inspired 
her timid soul. Accustomed from her childhood 
to the woods, her limbs were stronger than their 
delicate proportions seemed to betray; and it was 
with no tardy step that she pursued her way through 
the solitary torest. 

At length she caught a glimpse of a figure which 
she fancied was an Indian skulking behind the 
trees. Being already half dead with terror, she 
could no longer command her feelings, but uttered 
the shriek of fear which had aroused the soldier 
from his revery. As he raised his head, she im- 
mediately saw her mistake, and, as said before, 
flew to meet him with her hands clasped and out- 
stretched, and her disheveled hair streaming loosely 
in the wind. 

was the tale the young soldier gathered 
from her incoherent sentences, as soon as she had 
recovered sufficierfély to explain to his astonished 
ears the causé of her alarm. 

**Save them! Oh! save them!” she exclaimed 
wildly, as the thought of the danger which threat- 
ened her family rushed afresh upon her mind.— 
‘** Save them from the blood-thirsty Indians.” 

Walden—such was the soldier’s name—knew 
not what reply to make. His wound was forgotten 
in the excitement which the maiden’s story had 
caused, and he was ready to risk his life to serve 
her family ; but how he could do this with the 
greatest chance of success, was the thought which 
occupied his mind. Night was now approaching; 
and the distant report of fire-arms proclaimed that 
the victory, which he had thought complete, was 
still contested by the enemy. What could he do? 
To go alone to meet the savages, would but be to 
throw himself into their Minds; the only way, 
therefore, to attempt the rescue of the threatened 
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family, if they were not already murdered, was to 
hasten in search of a party of his friends, and 
bring them to his assistance. 

To come to this conclusion did not occupy half 
the time it has taken us to write it; and he imme- 
diately communicated his design to his fair com- 
panion. 

** Our army has been victorious to-day,” he said, 
in tones of enthusiasm which inspired her with 
hope, ‘* and parts of it are still at no great distance 
from us, it we may judge from the loudness of the 
firing. The only way to save your friends will be 
to fall in with some of my companions =. 

“Go then,” interrupted the girl, eagerly, “‘ and 
leave me here! Make haste, for they may be 
already murdered. Ob! my God! Do not hesi- 
tate——” 

Her words were cut short by the sharp, report of 
a rifle which rang upon the air, and the whiz of a 
bullet which went singing by her ears. With a 
start of terror she turned to see if her companion 
was hurt, and beheld him in the act of raising his 
gun to his shoulder, while his keen eye was fixed 
upon some object over the brow of the hill, She 
looked in that direction, and saw an Indian skulk- 
ing low upon the ground, and about to disappear 
behind the declivity. 

Walden fired ; and the savage, with a yell which 
filled the forest with its echoes, bounded wildly into 
the air, and fell heavily to the ground. 

Without giving the girl time to recoyer from her 
surprise, Walden caught her in his arf#§and rush- 
ed with her down the hill, so as to be inwWsible to 
any other Indians who might be concealed near 
their companion, and then again released” her, 
pausing to reload his gun. 

** Be still, and lie close to the ground,” he whis- 
pered, at the same time watching eagerly for any 
movement on the summit of the hill. ‘* There are 
others near us, and if not, the reports of the pieces 
will soon bring them. Now,” he continued, having 
prepared his gun for action, ‘* fly with all speed, 
while I remain here to pick off any red man who 
may make his appearance to follow in pursuit. 
Away—fly for your life!” 

The girl did not hesitate, but darted away before 
her companion had finished speaking. The soldier 
watched closely, half concealed behind a tree, with 
his piece in readiness to fire upon the first me 
who should appear. At last, having given 
time to get out of the reach of a byjlettired from the 
hill, and seeing no signs of pursuft, e.turned and 
followed her with the speed of a greyhound in pur- 
suit of a deer. 

He had run about three hundred yards, when the 
report of three rifles, one after the other, proclaimed 
that the savages were in pursuit. The bullets whis- 
tled by his ears, and glancing behind him, he saw 
near half a dozen savages bounding down the hill. 
But he did not despair ; evening was now setting in, , 
and he trusted to the darkness for escape. He ran 
swiftly forward, until, disappeariug from the view 
of his pursuers over another eminence, he eame up 
with the maiden who had ran on before. . 

The girl was now worn out with the fatigues and 
fears she had undergone, and unable to proceed. 

**They are close upog us,” cried the soldier, 
**and we must fly for ouf lives!” 








The Rescued Maiden. 









ground. ‘* Leave me to my fate, for I can proceed 
no farther.” 

** Then I will die with you,” returned the other, 
firmly, hoping thereby to arouse her courage. ‘* Bus 
come! we may yet escape in the darkness, for our 
friends are not far off.” 

**IT cannot! Go alone—you cannot help me, but 
to linger will be to throw yourself into needless dan- 
ger. Fly—fly! and leave me to my fate !” 
Walden nfade no reply, but caught her in his 
arms-as he had done before, and sprang away With 
her as if she bad been an infant. Darting among 
the trees, and bounding over the fallen trunks, he 
swiftly flew along, while the savages, yelling with 
rage, again appeared in view. 

It was now too dark for them to fire with aceuracy, 
and Walden, having but little fear of the bulletswhich 
occasionally came whizzing through the air, hoped 
to be able to reach the vicinity of his friends before 
overtaken, notwithstanding that the burden soon 
began to rest heavily upon his arms, and greatly re- 
tarded his progress. But vainly did he hope, for 
although he exerted his strength to the utmost, he 
saw that his pursuers were rapidly gaining ground, 
and would soon be close upon him. With the life- 
less form of the fainting girl in his arms, he felt that 
there was now no chance of escape; and the only 
alternative was to stop and share her fate, or leaving 
her to the mercy of the savages, make the most of 
the little strength he had remaining, and endeavor 
still to reach the vicinity of his friends. 

He decided on the latter, and depositing his bur- 
den gently on the ground, cast one glance at the 
pursuing savages, who were now but two in num- 
ber, and with renewed courage again resumed his 
flight. The Indians, regardless of the girl, who, 
stupified with terror, lay like a corpse upon the 
ground, dashed furiously after him, and soon disap- 
peared in the dark shadow of the woods. The 
maiden now began to revive, and at last, pale and 
trembling, arose upon her feet; but it was only to 
faint again with terror at the sight of three halt-na- 


ked savages, Who rushed upon her with loud yells 


of triumph. 
When she again revived, she saw the Indians by 
her side, disputing earnestly upon some subject, 


which she at once concluded was her own fate. 


Two of them, with angry looks, and flourishing 


their tomahawks, were opposing the calm but firm 
y | arguments the third savage appeared to advance. 
At last, the two seemed to have prevailed, and one 
of them bounded towards their prisoner, and_bran- 
dished his’ tomahawk above her head, uttering a 
growl of vengeance. 
tures, and the murderous weapon ready to descend 
upon her bead, and thought her hour was come. 


The girl saw his angry fea- 


At that juncture the sound of heavy footsteps fell 


upon her ear, and seeing the savage look up and 
hesitate, she began to hope that assistance was at 
hand. 


But the next moment she again gave way to 
1er despair, as the two Indians who had pursued 


Walden, came bounding to the side of their compan- 
ions, 


But this arrival delayed the decision of her fate, 


and she endured an age of suspense while another 
consultation was held by the five savages together. 
During this delay, the termination of which might 
be death tothe maiden, a world of confased thoughts 
came crowding upon her brain. 


She thought of 





““Go—go!” she exclaimed, sinking upon the 





all her past life, and the hopes for the future she had 















indulged only to be disappointed, and she would 
have wished to live; but when the probable fate 
which had that day overtaken her family, flashed 
upon her mind, she cared not how quick death 
came to put an end to her misery. 

Night had now fairly set in, and the dark figures 
of the savages, dimly seen as they disputed together 
by her side, appeared to ber terrified mind as some- 
thing less than human, At last the consultation 
was brought to an end; the Indians gave a univer- 
sal ** ugh” of satisfaction, and one of their number 
again approached the trembling prisoner. 

His war-knife was already brandished above her 
head, when his hand was arrested by a cry of alarm 
from his companions ; and the next moment the re- 
port of half-a-dozen muskets rang through the forest, 
accompanied by a shout of joy and triumph. The 
savage Who was about to commit the fatal deed, 
threw up his arms wildly, and fell backward to the 
ground, pierced by two bullets from the guns of the 
approaching enemy. Owing to the darkness, his 
four companions were unhurt, and on discharging 
their rifles at the foe, they bounded away, and dis- 
appeared in the dark shadow of the woods. 

** Unhurt!” exclaimed a young man, rushing 
eagerly to the side of the astonished girl, and raising 
her in his arms. ‘Ellen! you have not been in- 
jured! Thank God!” 

** My brother !”’ was all the girl could murmur; 
and she wept upon his bosom. 

“And your cousin, too,” eagetly cried another 
young man, as if afraid that she would forget the 
share he had in her rescue, ‘* Speak to your cousin, 
Ellen.” 

“* Alfced !” exclaimed the maiden, allowing him 
to press her hand. ‘It was so dark I did not see 
you!” 

*«* And now,” said the brother of the girl, * thank 
him who has been the means of saving your life.” 

“ And of restoring you to me,” whispered her 
cousin, close to her ear. 

The whole company, consisting of some half-a- 
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dozen of the militia, now came forward, and all 
eyes were fixed upon the manly figure of Walden. 

“If she is unhurt,” said the young soldier, “ the 
joy of finding her so is a sufficient reward for what 
I have done. So save your thanks, and let us pro- 
ceed to her home, and see if the savages have dared 
to disturb its quiet.” 

**Oh! my mother—my sisters!” exclaimed the 
girl—** yes—go and see if they a 

** Hush !” whispered her cousin, “* we will soon 
satisfy you. I trust that your friends are uninjured, 
for Charles and Edgar are old enongh to defend the 
house with the assistance of the guns, and the dogs, 
which must have warned them of the Indians’ ap- 
proach in time. Do not fear.” 

They pushed onward and found it as Alfred had 
predicted. The doors had been bolted, and the boys 
had made such a formidable show of war that the 
savages had not attacked the house. But they 
found the family in the greatest distress, fearing 
that the Indians had murdered or carried off their 
Ellen. 

On the way, Alfred told his cousin how it hap- 
pened that they had met with Walden. The Amer- 
icans had defeated the enemy for the second time, 
and, after the battle, this small party of militia, 
which “had been raised in the neighborhood to as- 
sist the forees of General Stark, was returning to 
their homes, When Walden met them with the in- 
telligence of the Indians’ depredations.. Pushing 
forward with all speed, they returned by the same 
way Walden had taken when pursued by the sav- 
ages, and reached the spot where Ellen had been 
left, just in time to save her life. 

Not many years after this event, when the British 
had been driven from the country and peace re- 
stored, there was a meeting of joyful hearts and 
happy faces in the cottage of Ellen’s father. The 
ties of love which had long united the hearts of Al- 
fred and his lovely cousin, were sanctified and made 





eternal by the bonds of wedlock ; and it is said that , 


Walden had the pleasure of giving away the bride. 





LOUIS PHILIPPE IN 1840. 


Ir was a fine, wild, windy day, no rain, but the 
clouds careering rapidly overhead across the deep blue 
sky, and the waves rearing themselves majestically 
from the surface of the waters, then breaking with a 
deafening roar and a blinding shower of foam, upon 
the dark and naked recks of Boulogne—when a ves- 
sel was seen struggling with the adverse wind and 
battling sea, and slowly, painfully, but at last suecess- 
fully endeavouring to win its way within the narrow 
mouth of the port. 

Louis Philippe, with his sons and suite, were on 
board that vessel, which was conveying him from his 
chateau at Eu to Boulogne. 

It was on the day after the descent of Prince Louis 
Napoleon upon the neighbouring village of Vime- 
reux—a descent most madly planned and undertaken, 
and which had ended in the capture and imprison- 
ment of the prince, who, with but fifty followers, with 
no persona! qualifications for the attempt, no influence, 








few friends, scant .- of treasure, risked life and all 
his earthly hopes upon the perishing influence of a 
name. 


The queen and princesses had already arrived ; they 
came by land, and had hastened at once to the 
rooms of the Etablissement, which overlooks the sea. 
The queef watched, with an agonized anxiety, the 
progress of the vessel conveying her royal husband to 
the shore. 


There had been a fierce tempest the preceding 
night, and the ocean was greatly agitated. The 
queen wept as she beheld the struggling vessel slowly 
toiling round the headland—now hidden in the trough 
of the waves, now borne aloft upon their towering 
crests. T'wice the steamer made vain attempts to 
enter the harbour of Boulogne ; twice she was foiled 
with imminent danger of shipwreck ; each time the 
fears of the queen increased ; each time she wrung 
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her hands more fervently, wept bitterer tears, and 
prayed more deeply and audibly. 

Whatever may be the opinions entertained of the 
character and political career of Louis Philippe, at 
least all parties must agree in admiration of his private 
life and conduct—a life distinguished by domestic vir- 
tues, and conduct which has inspired towards his per- 
son, in the breasts of those nearest to him, a love no 
time has had power to cool—a passionate devotion, as 
warm as it is enduring. 

At last, the narrow entrance of the harbour was 
gained—the steamer glided into the smooth water of 
the port; the queen wept with delight as she had be- 
fore wept with terror, and the king stepped firmly and 
proudly on the shore of his domain. 

The private carriage’of Mr. Coates (so well-known 
to the public by the appellation of “ Romeo Coates” 
was sent to the port to meet the king ; he entered it, 
and driving rapidly into the town, proceeded to ar- 
range with the authorities and the commanding officer 
of the troops the ceremonies about to be observed. 

Louis Philippe had acted with great judgment and 
promptitude in this matter; he knew not as yet how 
far the people of Boulogne, and the portion of the 
army there in garrison were implicated in the attempt 
of the prince ; but he knew that nothing goes so far 
to tranquilise and amuse the French mind, as excite- 
ment and show, and that his surest chance of retaining 
their allegiance was to present them with as speedy a 
spectacle as possible, one which might obliterate from 
their memories the recollections of the banners and 
soaring eagles of the prince, of the gallant demeanour 
and noble forms of the handsome Poles who had ac- 
companied him, and who were now lying severely 
wounded in the hospital to which they had been 
borne. 

Accordingly, it was announced formally that the 
king would review the troops in the market-place, and 
would first address the people from the same spot; ere 
the hour appointed for the ceremonial, the market- 
place was one vast plain of human beings, every 
outlet, every corner was crowded, every house was 
filled to its roof with spectators ; with the greatest dit- 
culty could the horses of the king and his suite, and the 
carriages containing the ladies of the royal party, 
make their way to the appointed station. 

A space was kept clear in front of the church, and 
it was so contrived that the back of his majesty was 
protected by the edifice in ei on one side 
of him were the queen and other ladies, on the oppo- 
site were his sons and some of the members of his staff 
and suite. 

Louis Philippe was in uniform; he sat his horse 
with ease and confidence rather than with grace ; but 
there was something kingly in his aspect, in his ereet 
mein, great bulk, in the calmness of his bearing, in his 
attitudes—lofty rathet than elegant—which he assu- 
med while addressing the people. 

He never looked to the right or the left ; save when 
he turned towards the populace in the course of his 
harangue, no sign of treqidation, or even of caution, 
was visible with him—but it might be noticed that his 
sons kept their horses in constant, though slight mo- 
tion, thus constantly interposing themselves between 
him and the different faces of the multitude ; while the 
stern old marshal, who formed one of the party—the 
keen-eyed diplomatist, whose dark garb and plain 
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uniforms of the rest, alike seemed bent upon the same 
object. All the sons of the king had accompanied 
him, with the exception of the Prince of Joinville—all 
were fine-looking young men—all wore uniform of 
some description—one was in the costume of the na- 
tional guard, one in showy cavalry regimentals ; 
while, in a splendid lancer-dress, supreme in all 
things—in stature, in beauty, in elegance, in fascina- 
tion of manners, in all that could charm the eye, and, 
through the eye, win the heart, appeared the much- 
beloved, long-lamented, Duke of Orleans. 

The king concluded his oration ; the people shout- 
ed and waved their caps; the king and his sons un- 
covered their heads, bowing to the crowd ; the wind 
fora moment was suffered to lift the grizzled but abun- 
dant locks of Louis Philippe, to wave from the broad, 
noble brow the golden and glossy tresses of his devoted 
heir. 

The queen and the princesses, also, arose, and bent 
to the people, who greeted them with hearty cheers ; 
but it was impossible for the queen to conceal her 
emotion—a mingled hope and terror were visible on 
her countenance—it could easily be perceived that 
she was wrought to the utmost pitch of nervous anxi- 
ety ; her appearance inspired pity as well as respect. 
Madam Adelaide was more calm—if she suffered, 
she could better conceal her sufferings. The Princess 
Clementine was animated and cheerful ; while the 
lovely face of the Duchess of Nemours was pale, but 
rather with fatigue than with anxiety. 

Then followed the review—a scene which present- 
ed a striking contrast to the impressive and really in- 
teresting spectacle just witnessed ; there had been no 
time for preparation, and Louis Philippe had at least 
the satisfaction of seeing things as they actually ex- 
isted in the garrison of Boulogne. Nor could he avoid 
hearing the ill-suppressed titters and wondering ex- 
clamations that arose among that vast crowd, at least 
one-half of which was composed of English, as the 
few companies of infantry composing the garri- 
son shuffled and scrambled in manifest dread and dis- 
comfiture past the noble group surveying them. 

Nothing is more remarkable, in the French ser- 
vice, than the disparity in appearance presented by 
the different corps that compose the army, while those 
we would call the “crack” regiments are, perhaps, 
superior to the troops of any other country in point of 
showy and strictly military exterior, those of a less 
distinguished grade are as miserably inferior ; the reg- 
iment that defiled before Louis Philippe that day be- 
longed to the latter class, and with their stooping 
gait, their shabby and ill-fitting uniforms, their pale, 
half-starved looking visages, their dirt and apparent 
poverty, seemed a disgrace to the king and the coun- 
try they served. 

The National Guard marched with more confi- 
dence and in better appearance, while the mounted 
gen-d’arms, in their clean uniforms, and on their re- 
spectable well-fed steeds, were by far the most cred- 
itable of the party. 

The procession was closed by four or five guns, 
mounted on rickety carriages, drawn by wretched 
horses, whose harness of rope and rusty chains re- 
alised all the old-fashioned ideas of French equipage. 
But a great change has taken place since that day 
in the warlike equipment and strength of Boulogne ; 
a review now would be a different sight from what it 





cocked-hat, formed so striking a contrast with the gay 


was then. 
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However, Louis Philippe was 
much pleased with all he saw ; he again addressed 
the citizens and soldiers ; he paid many compliments ; 
distributed a few orders; and then, dismounting, he | 
resigned his horse into the hands of an attendant, and | 
entering the carriage of the queen, returned with her 
to the hotel. 

In less than half-an-hour, the royal party left Bou- 
logne, departing in three carriages and four, which 
followed the large travelling omnibus of the King of 
the French, drawn by six horses. 

All the carriages were closed ; and the blinds and 
windows were so arranged as to admit light and air 


to the parties within, but efficiently to screen their | 


persons from observation. 

“That is Louis Philippe’s private carriage,” re- 
marked an Englishman near me; “ that yellow om- 
nibus was built for him in London, and he always 
travels in it ; he will be within to-day.” 

“Pardon me,” replied a Frenchman beside him, 
‘he is not within; and no one, save those actually in 


the carriage with him, know in which he rides ; even | 


the postillions are ignorant on that point.” 

And this was long ago !—when Louis Philippe was 
the darling of his people—the citizen king—the King 
of the Barricades! ! 

Then, and now——in far Germany—far away from 
her gay native France—from that false and smiling 
jand—beneath the dark, shadowy, sombre, Austrian 
forests, through which dark rivers run, and wild cold 
winds are howling—there wanders an aged woman— 
a princess, and the daughter of a long line of kings. 

But she is an exile—doubly exiled. Twice has 
she been driven forth from her country and her in- 
heritance—twice ; but she turns her back upon it 
now. 


(or affected to be) | 


Of what are her thoughts? Does she sec again 
| the bloody and dying forms of all her dearest, near- 
| est friends, perishing beneath the murderous hands of 

| her countrymen and theirs? Does she again live 
| through those moments of frenzied se paration from 
the parents who left her for a death so cruel and un- 
deserved? Does she again, in h¢r wild imaginings, 
‘watch by the death- couch of that angelic brother, 
| who died beneath the infliction of the keenest bodily 
and + eee pangs—by the slow torture of a broken 
| neart § 


| What a fate has been hers!—her childhood 
drenched in blood ; her youth torn from her ; her age 
|embittered by such memories; her heart bleeding 


still and forever, from wounds so incurable! 


3ut she has lived for vengeance ; the vengeance— 
tardy, perchance, but sure—with which Heaven visits 
the destroyers of the innocent. 

And she said, when driven forth for the second 
time from the palace and the kingdom of her fathers— 
said, while all the deep contempt, the utter ab- 
| horrenee, the scorn, the hate of her heart, spoke on 
| her lofty brow and in her tear-dimmed eyes—she 
said, while gazing for the last time upon the city of 
her birth, whence she had twice beheld a mob of 
howling parricides hoot their legitimate sovereign, 
once to the scaffold, once to exile—she said, 


“JT shall live to see the man who climbs upon our 
ruin to the throne, driven forth as we are driven.” 


she 


Some, then, called it a wild prophecy, and it was 
| laughed to scorn; but, she! unfortunate daughter of 
the most miserable of mothers—of Marie Antoinette 
—-she spoke truly, and her words have been well ful- 


filled. 
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«“ Extensive Sale of Objects of Curiosity, Pictures, 
Books, Clocks, and other Furniture, the Property of 
a Lady lately deceased.”—Such was the announce- 
ment in Galignani’s Messenger, which first struck my 
eye as I sat listlessly looking out of the reading-room 
window in the Rue Vivienne, alternately glancing at 
the journal I have mentioned, and the heavy drops of 
rain as they pattered against the panes of glass. In- 
wardly I had been drawing a comparison between my 
present situation and that of the gentleman similarly 
situated and graphically described by Washington 
Irving. As far as actual position was concerned, I 
yielded without hesitation to the stout gentleman, for 
he had at least a flock of ducks to watch and observe, 
whereas in the court-yard of Monsieur Galignini, not 
even a blade of grass showed itself to break the 
monotony of the scene. 

It may seem strange that in a gay metropolis like 
Paris, where every one confessedly resorts for amuse- 
ment, that I should feel thus lone and dui, puzzled, 
awfully puzzled, how to kill time, yet many an Eng- 
lish traveller, I feel confident, will bear me out, that 
nothing is so solitary, so care-begetting as the consci- 
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ousness of being an utter stranger, “ unknowing and 
unknown,” ina large and populous city. 

The words, however, I had just read, at once struck 
out a new path of pleasure for me to tread. Many 
men love attending auctions, many go to them with- 
| out any desire to purchase, for the mere delight of 
gazing at the exciting scene, but none ever, I believe, 
liked lounging in one of those marts so well as myself. 
None could ever have been more anxious to increase 
his cabinet of virtu. None was ever more delighted 
at the idea of the amusement he was about to share in 
than was I, when I came to the advertisement in 
question, so quickly putting on my hat, arid placing my 
cane under my arm, in the true John Bull style, | 
hastily quitted the room, and calling for a cab, was in 
jess than ten minutes safely landed in the auction 
rooms in the Rue 

Here wasa scene for a philosopher to analyse—the 
cool, the cunning dealer, the anxious virtuoso, the 
eager female and the careless idler. The rich, the 
| poor, the humble, and the proud, all brought to a com- 
| mon level, by a desire to purchase some article of fur- 
|niture, or, like myself, to kill time. The pretty gris- 
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ette ogling, coyly attempting to avoid the very glances 
she seeks—the looks ot anger exhibited by those who 
were out-bid, and the quiet triumph of the happy pur- 
chasers, all combined to afford me a rich treat, for I 
forgot to tel] my readers at the out-start, that am a 
great studier of the book of Nature, and that I never 
behold a countenance in which I donot endeavour to 
trace the character of the heart to which it serves as 
title-page. In short, Iam a sort of peripatetic phi- 
losopher, whose first principle is founded on a trite line 
of Pope, which tells us that— 

The proper study of mankind is man. 


But as I have very little to do with the story I am 
about to relate, I'l] at once plunge into my subject. 

One of the first objects offered fer sale on my en- 
trance was an old piano, an instrument so utterly 
worthless that I was not a little astonished at hearing 
a sharp competition suddenly arise, and the hitherto 
monotonous tone of the auctioneer, the slow bidding re- 
peated by him, in a moment pour forth witha volu- 
bility which would not have disgraced many of our 
first-rate sons of the hammer. 

In French auctions it is customary for the actual 
worth (mise a prix) of every lot to be publicly stated 
by a sworn appraiser as the object is put up for sale. 
The piano had thus been valued at 150 francs, the 
chances were, that it would of course be sold at con- 
siderably under that sum. 

“ One hundred and eighty cried a merchant 
opposite to me, evidently drawn on this exorbitant bid 
by opposition. 

“ One hundred and eighty-five !” echoed close to 
my ear. 

The tone in which this sum was named made me 
turn towards the speaker ; the evident emotion with 
which the words word uttered, instantly aroused my 
curiosity. 

“ One hundred and ninety ! 
ninety-five !” 

“ Two hundred,’ roared out the now maddened 
dealer, “ two hundred !” 

“ Two hundred,’ repeated the auctioneer, “ will 
any one bid more? ’tis against you sir!” added he, 
speaking in a tone of soft-insinuation, turning to the 
young man beside me. 

“ Two hundred and Great Heaven! I 
cannot—I have not got it,,—and as the auctioneer 
knocked down the article to the dealer, I saw the 
young man, after casting a look of almost despair at 
the instrument he seemed so highly to prize, turn 
away. and with a tear in his eye approached the door. 

I am a little bit of a philanthropist as well as a phi- 
losopher. The young man’s evident agitation, his 
disappointment suddenlyfereated in my breast a desire 
to serve him. From his dress and style he was cer- 
tainly an artist or a musician. His long black hair 
curling down his back clearly denoted this. His 
dark habiliments bespoke him tobe a moumer. His 
youth and seeming grief at losing the piano at once in- 
terested me, so stepping up to him I starmmered out 
something about my regret at seeing him outbid, and 
tried to console him by assuring him that the instm- 
ment was not worth half the money paid for it. 

“ T know it, sir, 1 know it—but I would have given 
every thing I possessed to obtain it.” 

“ Why not then—?” I paused—the youth eyed 
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within his own mind whether my questions arose from 
kindness or mere curiosity, whether it would be right 
to reply candidly to a stranger or no; for an instant 
he assumed a haughty look of wounded pride, and was 
about to turn away, when more properly reading the 
real motive which urged my questions, he suddenly 
changed his demeanour, and with a look of despair 
yet candour, replied, 

“ You would ask me, sir, why I did not continue 
to bid for an object so prized? I will reply to you 
without shame ; I offered all the money I possess in 
the world for it; I had no more, or | would never 
have allowed another to possess that instrument.” 

“T beg your pardon, but will you do me the favour 
to speak to me in a moment or two outside the street- 
door ; if you will await for me I will be with you in 
less than five minutes.” 

The stranger bowed, and though he seemed rather 
puzzled at my strange request, promised to comply. 

I hastened back to the auction-room, and passing 
through the crowd found the late eager dealer examin- 
ing with evident marks of disappointment his pur- 
chase. The heat of opposition had passed away, and 
he was now curiously reviewing the fruits of the 
struggle. 

“* You have made a bad bargain there, my friend,” 
said I, approaching him. 

“ Perhaps so,” replied he, for no broker ever al- 
lows positively that he has made a dear purchase. 

* Will you part with it?” 

The man looked up—a cunning glance shot from 
his eye. I atonce saw my mistake. From my readi- 
ness to take the article off his hands, he again began 
to think he had made a good bargain, and after a 
discussion of some minutes, only ceded the piano to 
me ata profit of fifty frances, though I really believe 
he would gladly have given half that sum to have got 
any one to relieve him from it ten minutes before. 
The bargain concluded, the money paid, I hastened 
out to the young stranger. When I told him what I 
had done I thought he would have embraced me. 
Never did I see joy so clearly, so warmly expressed. 
He poured forth his gratitude in terms I should be 
ashamed to record. He begged and prayed me to 
tell him how he could repay me. As to the money, 
he hoped soon to be able to refund it, but my kind- 
ness—never, never, could he repay that. I was his 
best friend on earth—I was, in fact—but I see no 
use in telling all he said; suffice it to add, I assured 
him all I asked in return was his motives for thus de- 
siring to possess an entirely worthless piano. 

“It isalong story—a harassing one, but I will tell 
it you.” 

“Will you come and lunch with me? Desire the 
instrument to be sent home to your lodgings, and re- 
turn with me to Meurice’s.” 

He instantly agreed. After the meal, he thus re- 
lated 








THE ARTIST’S STORY.* 


“T am the son of respectable but needy parents. 
Plunged into a ruinous law-suit by the misconduct of 
one of his nearest reictions, my father found his pecu- 
niary afiairs so dreadfully embarrassed that he deter- 
*T need not, perhaps, state for the information of the reader, 
that musicians, and every other professor, even down to the very 


cook, are styled artistes in France.— Author. Were soa month 
ago. What they are now styled, Citizen Ledru Rollin only 





me from head to foot, he seemed to be doubting 


knows.—Printer’s Devil. 











mined on bringing me up a music-master: In my earli- 
est years I have ever displayed a taste for that art, 
and on the very instrument you saw this day I first 
learned to play. ‘The acquirement was then intended 
as an accomplishment, when subsequently my parents 
tell into poverty, it beeame my only means of subsist- 
ence. There is no passion which more ardently in- 
creases than does the love of music. Each day my 
study became more pleasing, and as 1 overcame each 
difficulty, a desire to encounter more obstacles hourly 
sprang up in my breast. In a word, I applied my- 
self so diligently and with such success that I 
was fortunate enough to carry off the first prize of the 
Conservatoire for my execution of Thalberg’s 
‘ Moise.” My delight at this fortunate circumstance 
only served to make the art I professed more dear to 
me. My parents soon afterwards died, and I was 
left alone in the world to shift for myself. 

“Thanks to good fortune rather than to my par- 
ticular merit, I found plenty of scholars, and I already 
began to dream of realizing a future competence, 
when I was recommended as musical instructor to 
Mademoiselle d’Olbreuse, an orphan heiress, who re- 
sided with an uncle, to whose guardianship she had 
been committed,in the Faubourg Saint-Gennain. 

** Agatha d’Olbreuse, sir, was a divine creature, I 
ean scarcely believe that she was ever designed for 
this world. 
lent—in person equally gifted. She was one of the 
few beings whom we see and cannot designate other- 
wise than as anangel. You will pardon my raptures— 
you will, perhaps, blame them—but they are only 
just tributes to the worth of one now in heaven,” and 
the youth paused for a moment, a tear glistened in 
his eye, but checking his emotion, he hurriedly con- 
tinued—* It may readily be imagined that such a 
being soon became my best pupil ; indeed, I have no 
hesitation in saying she soon excelled her master. 

“Tam now about to confess my folly, my presump- 
tion—were there a stronger expression I would make 
use of it—to express my hardihood. I fell desper- 
ately in love with Agatha, and she from pity, for I 
can scarcely believe it could be otherwise, condes- 
cended to reciprocate the feeling. Oh, how we loved! 
Our looks must have betrayed us, for there was a 
deep devotion seated in our souls, which must have 
been expressed in our eyes. When interrupted in 
our moments of mutual confession of affection by 
visiters or members of the family, then would we to- 
gether hang over the piano, the same piano you have 
this day purchased for me (for she had expressed a 
desire to learn on the very instrument by which I had 
acquired my musical fame,) and in melting melody 


express those outpourings of love which we did not | 


dare to utter. 

“ Agatha had promised to become my wife, but, 
alas! she was only nineteen, and the two years 
which must intervene before she could be a tree 
agent, seemed to us an age. 
this period had elapsed when Monsieur Roy, her uncle, 
discovered our attachment, and considering, with 
great justice, that his niece was entitled to a better 
match, banished me the house, threatening to remove 
Agatha from France, if she did not instantly consent 
to give her promise never to see me without his leave. 
I induced her to give this pledge, and we separated, 
hoping soon to meet again under happier ci:cumstan- 
ces, 
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So perfect in every way, in mind, in ta- | 


A few weeks only of | 


To keep up, however, a sort of correspondence, 
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when distant the sympathy of our 
i souls, we agreed daily, at a certain hour, to play a 
particular air—a touching ballad I had taught her on 
the piano ; for this purpose I left her the one which I 
| now repossess, and whose chords have so often vibra- 
ted to the tender sorrows of my adored Agatha. This 


|to express even 


| 


state of things had endured nearly two years. Al- 
ready I knew the period had arrived which would 
bring freedom to her and happiness to myself, and I 
‘only awaited her summons to throw myself at her 
‘feet, when one morning, te my great surprise, a ser- 
vantof Mr. Roy’s entered my breakfast-room. He 
| requested me to follow him to his master. I did so. 
On our way he informed me that Agatha, my Agatha, 
| was dying!” 

For a few moments the young artist paused, over- 
|come by grief; becoming at length more calm, with 

an effort he continued, 

“Tn her last moments she had desired to see me, 
and I was not sent for to take leave of her. How can 
| I ever paint the scene which met my view as I entered 
| the chamber where all I loved was about to be snatch- 
ed from me, or the feelings which then shook my 
breast? I will hurry over it. 

“ On her bed, evidently in the very last stage of 
| rapid decline, lay my once lovely and blooming Aga- 
‘tha, pale, more pale than Parian marble. 

«“ Asl entered, she attempted to raise her head, but, 
alas! she was already too powerless to do so. Her 
relations and friends—or rather fiends, for they had 
| brought her to this by their cruelty—made way for 
me to approach her. I did so; and kneeling down, 
' [kissed her cold hand, as I fervently offered up a 
|prayer to Heaven to receive her soul. 

“In an instant a languid smile played upon her 
angelic features, and, pointing to my piano, which 
stood open in the room, expressed by signs (for her 
| voice was completely gone) a desire that | should touch 
| it. 
| “T flew to it,and with feelings of grief beyond de- 
iseription, I played over the melancholy air we had 
agreed upon as the record of our feelings. My heart 
seemed to respond to every note, and | could almost 
fancy I heard her voice in every tone. Suddenly a 
chord rudely and loudiy gave way—at that instant 
Agatha’s poor soul took its eterna! flight. 

“Can you now wonder that I desired to possess an 
instrument whose every note seems to breathe her 
voice—our mutual friend—our only confidant? I 
heard that the property of Agatha was to be sold, in 
order tobe divided between her relations. This it 
was which prevented my hitherto leaving Paris. I have 
waited now six months for the moment when I could 
purchase the only object on earth dear to me. Ima- 
| gine, then, sir, how grateful I must feel to you who 
/ have enabled me to obtain the only treasure I desired 
to possess in this world.” 
| After a few common attempts on my part to con- 
sole him, the artist arose, and assuring me I should 
| see him again before he left Paris, took up his hat and 
| quitted me. 

The next morning I was sitting before my fire in 
the act of reading several letters ] had received from 
England, when my new friend and protégé rushed in. 
| lexpressed my surprise at seeing him return so 
800). 
| “ Ah, sir, ’tis to you IT owe all. 
| Azatha wished me to possess that piano. 





I knew that my 
See, see 
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this,’ and he handed me a paper. It ran as follows: 

“ Surrounded in my last moments by persons who 
have hitherto never shown me any esieem or affec- 
tion, well aware of their sordid views, I only dare 
confide my last will and testament to this my long- 
cherished piano. 

“«J hereby give and bequeath to Henri Aubriot, 
professor of music, in return for the sincere love he 
has ever evinced for me, every thing which I now, or 
which I may ever have been entitled to possess. 


“*] pardon my guardian for having attempted to 
force me into a marriage repugnant with my feelings, 


Sister. 


| because I believe he sincerely thought it would be for 


my advantage. 
« «Lastly, I beseech the person into whose hands 


| this document may fall, to publish and make this my 


last will. ; 
“*Made and dated two days after becoming 21 


years of age. 





“<« Acatua D’OLBREUSE. 
“<«19th, Dec., 1840.’ ” 
The artist whose story I have here narrated, and 
whose history I have given under the name of Aubriot, 
is now the celebrated 








But no, it is not fair to give his real appellation. 
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My sister dear, by thy desire 

I tune again my muse’s lyre, 

And if its humble strains impart 

A moment’s pleasure to thy heart, 

Or cause thee some light joy to fee! 

By aught its tones of love reveal, 

’Tis all I ask—I seek not fame, 

Thy smile the dear reward [ claim ; 
Thy soul will sure respond to mine, 
And own the influence divine 

Of those affections, pure as truth, 

That fill the heart in days of youth, 
When Hope paints all the future bright, 
And Fancy wings her airy flight * 

On golden pinions to the bowers 

That love has formed of fairest flowers, 
Whose brilliant hues and fragrant sweets 
The heart with rapture fondly greets, 
Nor dreams their beauties e’er will fade, 
Or sorrow o’er them throw a shade; 

But disappointment’s chilling blast 

May o’er such cherished joys be cast, 
And wither all our rose-bud hopes 








Before one leaf of promise ope’s. 
Anticipation oft deceives, 

When round the heart her spell she weaves, 
Expected joys may end in grief, 

And darkest fears may find relief ; 

When pleasure’s cup is filled with sweets, 
Just as the eager lips it meets, 

Fate stands behind, and to the ground 
Dashes the promised joy around ; 

Or, if the threat’ning storm-clond spreads 
Its gloom o’er our devoted heads, 
Some accidental breeze may rise, 








Dispel the storm and clear the skies. 
Our youthful days are fleeting fast, 
Like rain bow hues, too bright to last; 

To them we soon must bid adieu, 

Yet oft remembrance will renew 

Those scenes whose light shines on the mind 
Like that the day-god leaves behind 

When at the close of some fair day 

His rays reluctant die away 

In beauty from the glowing west, 

Whence lately shone his golden crest ; 

Yes, oft the thoughts must fondly dwell 

On scenes the young heart loved so well, 
When many a kindred heart and mind 

In friendship’s festive wreaths were twined, 
And all were happy, for they knew 

Some loved ones shared their pleasures too. 
Yet earthly joys must pass away, ; 
They bud and bloom andthen decay ; 

The gay, the beautiful and fair, 

And ail who claim our fondest care, 

Must, like the freshness and the bloom 

Of youth, but hasten to their doom ; 

Death’s the inevitable fate 

Of all in this our mortal state.— 

But there’s a light shines through the gloom, 
Awakening hope beyond the tomb, 

Its rays of glory beam afar, 

Tis named ‘‘ The Bright and Morning Star,”’ 
Whose light first beamed on Bethlehem’s plains 
To greet the eyes of shepherd swains, 

While angel-messengers of love, 
Descending from the throne above, 
Proclaimed the Harbinger of Peace, 
And bade all fears and sorrows cease. 
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cup ; indulges in every profligate pleasure—the usua! 
days of traffic and money making. Why it is so is a | resources of ruined characters ; but still the dark and 
matter that we can not fathom or comprehend, espe- | dismal shadows haunt him with unrelenting fury. 
cially as the possession of that inestimable quality | No matter what he does, no matter where he goes, 
seldom fails of procuring for its possessor all the true | no matter how many fawning sycophants he has 
happiness that the human mind is desirous of obtain- | around him, he is still pursued by the avenging furies 
ing. Itis by earnestness and well directed thought | of shame and remorse. 

that the secret spring of the understanding is reached, The man who prefers doing good for his fellow 
rather than by oratorical display or flowery declama- | creatures, rather than lifting himself above them, is 
tion. It is not those who make the most noise, and } the man of all who is the most happy, and finds true 
shout the loudest in the world, that, in the end, suc- | enjoyment, an enjoyment which satisfies the héart in 
ceed; it is not those who make pretensions which | the realization of his own good deeds. His work is 
they have not the stamina or qualifications to back ;| every where, and he goes about with a mind at eae, 
it is not those who create, in the minds of the popu- | conscious that he is not working for to-day, but for 
lace, an ideal of their greatness, that carry conviction | eternity. He feels in his soul that the good which he 
to the hearts of men, and bind them, as it were, in a | accomplishes will not vanish, as a bright dream or a 
band of harmony and love. It is a different race of | picture of surpassing loveliness, but that it will last for- 
men that accomplish this noble and lofty achieve- | ever, and that his reward will be everlasting and du- 
ment, a race of men who have the genuine spirit of | rable. His character and that of the ambitious man 
enthusiasm to prompt them, without the worthless | is illustrated in the following fable, the moral of which 
pretensions, and narrow contracted ideas of humanity, | will be easily discovered. One rivulet meeting an- 
belonging to the other race. They are, in other | other, with whom he had been long united in strictest 
words, men of sound practical common sense, whose | amity, with noisy haughtiness and disdain thus be- 
judgments are not warped by prejudice, or blinded by | spoke him: “ What, brother! still in the same state ! 
misdirected or guilty ambition. Still low and creeping! Are you not ashamed when 

How different is the man who truly loves and wor- | you behold me, who, though lately in a like condition 
ships God, and who hasno higher aim and no other | with you, am now become a great river, and shal! 
wish than the regeneration of his species, and the ac- | shortly be able to rival the Danube or the Rhine, pro- 
complishment of good, from the one whose whole | vided those friendly rains continue which have fa- 
life is spent in scheming and devising plans by | vored my banks, but neglected yours?” “ Very true,” 
which he may be elevated to some splendid station, | replies the humble rivulet, “ you are now swollen to a 
which he dreams, whenever reached, will add lustre | great size; but methinks you have become witha) 
to his name while living, and immortality when all | somewhat turbulent and muddy. ‘I am contented 
that is earthly shall have passed away. with my low condition and my purity.” 

Unhappily, the road which leads to the paths of Few men think of the sacrifice they make to ob- 
virtue and fortune, lie sometimes in very opposite di- | tain a fancied position of greatness. To be.sure, self 
rections, and to reach the latter, the former is very { elevation is one of the noblest qualities of our nature, 
frequeittly overlooked. ‘The ambitious man ofien- | but the riding rough-shod over manly principle and 
times endeavors, not only by fraud and falsehood, to | the most sacred virtues of humanity, to obtain ‘an ob- 
accomplish his purpose, but descends, likewise, to the | ject which oftentimes, in the end, is found to be a 
vulgar arts of intrigue and cabal, to supplant or| cheat; often produces consequences far from being 
destroy those who stand in the way of his greatness. | either pleasant or agreeable. 

If he succeeds he rests secure, for a time, in his posi- The man who has clustering around his heart the 
tion ; but the sunshine does not always last, and be- | richest sympathies for his fellow creatures, is without 
fore long, before he is hardly aware of the transfor- | the infirmities of avarice or ambition, and that cal- 
mation himself, the footstool on which he rests be- | lousness to the beauties of nature for which some men 
gins to totter; and he feels, in the innermost depths of | are remarkable. His love of nature is unboynded, 
his soul, the terrible truth that he must fall. He has | and his soul is susceptible of the most beautiful and 
obtained his wished-for greatness, but is most miser- | charming impressions. With the poet he can with 
ably disappointed in the happiness which he expects | equal rapture and sincerity exclaim— 

to enjoy from it. ‘The station which he occupies and seb aciiaiastih h Ys 

which has been the dream of his life, appears, in his Spa pueamateaet tedeetentiien: 

own eyes, and in those who have elevated him to it, You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 


polluted and defiled, and he stands forth before the Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 


Common sense is the sense most lacking in these 








world with the garb of hypocrisy torn from his The woods and lawns by living streams at eve."” 
limbs—a living picture of disgrace and humiliation. 
He invokes in vain the powers of forgetfulness and Toa mind like his no part of creation is without its 





oblivion ; he endeavors to find solace in the wine! charms. The lustre of the rising and setting sun, the 
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sparkling concave of the midnight sky, the crowded 
city and the solitary Isle, the howling wilderness tos- 
sing or soaring to the storm, the flowery lawn, the 
murmuring rivulet or the uproar of the ocean, the 
grove, the lawn, the whisper of the breeze, in the ra- 
diance of summer or the gloom of winter, he finds 
something to rouse reflection, to beautify his fancy or 
ennoble his intellectual faculties. Is not such a man 
blessed above all others? He is the good man with- 
out pretension, and performs his deeds of charity and 
ah aloof from the corrupting influence of ambi- 
tious motives. Possessed of an acute sensibility, all 
his actions and all his movements are guided by those 
heavenly hand-maids, virtue and truth, who direet his 
steps to the true paths of glory and immortality. 
Such a man is the Rev. John G. Morris, the subject 
of our sketch. 

He has been for a number of years the pastor of 
the English Lutheran congregation, worshipping in 
the edifice in Lexington street, between Park and 
Howard, Baltimore. When he first commenced his 
labors there his congregation was very small, but in 
a short time it nearly doubled, and it is now one of 
the largest and most respectable in the “ City of Mon- 
uments.” His hearers cling to him almost as close as 
the ivy to the oak, and but few listen to his admira- 
ble discourses without becoming impressed with his 
peculiar powers of suasion. His manner is earnest, 
making no efforts of unnecessary display, and de- 
pending rather more on truth and elevated sentiment 
to produce conviction, than flowery sentences and 
oratorical display. He wishes to be understood, and 
therefore says what he has to say intelligibly and to 
the point, so that the commonest understanding may 
fathom his language. He is plain, free spoken, and 
oftentimes blunt. Common sense pervades all his 


discourses, and he exhibits no ambition to have his 
sermons act as a soporific on the minds of his hearers. 
But under the garb of simplicity there is beating a 
strong heart, whose pulsations throb in unison with 
those of his fellow creatures. 


He knows their wants, 





REV. 





In the front rank of our most eminent divines | 
stands Rev. Henry Anthon. He has won his way to | 
distinction slowly but surely, preferring a reputation 
lasting and durable to any ephemeral advancement. 
During his life he has studied much, and he is a man 
whose mental history alone might be very interesting 
to reflective readers. The spirit of ambition which 
actuated him in his younger days was encouraged, he 
measured himself with his equals, and learned from 
frequent competition the place which nature had al- 
lotted to him. How many men whose names are 
now forgotten and unknown, might have been bright 
ornaments to society and the country, if they had 
pursued the same course, and instead of growing | 
weary and drooping by the wayside, at the com- 
mencement of the journey, strengthened their souls | 
to the search of truth, and continued on faithfully un- 
til the goal at last appeared in sight. 

When the pulse beats high, and we are flushed | 
with youth, and health, and vigor. when all goes on | 
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and with the spirit of meekness and truth, becoming 
his station, directs them in the flowery path which 
leads to happiness. He is, withal, a man of fine scho- 
lastic attainments, though, as we said before, he does 
not depend on erudition to produce conviction in the 
minds of his hearers. To animate the drooping 
spirits, and to place revelation upon the imperishable 
foundations of true philosophy, is his highest aim. 

Dr. Morris is a native of the village of York, Penn- 
sylvania. He commenced his collegiate studies at 
Princeton, but graduated at Dickenson College, with 
high honor to himself, and in the enjoyment of the 
esteem of all who knew hi In the Divinity School 
at Princeton he laid the foundation of those acquire- 
ments as a theological and Hebrew scholar, which 
have since attracted the notice and admiration of so 
many of the institutions of the country. He declined 
the appointment of President of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, and also that of Professor of Hebrew and Sacred 
Literature in the Theological Seminary of the Lu- 
theran churches at Gettysburg, Pa., preferring to con- 
tinue in his pastoral relations with the people of his 
congregation. 

Dr. Morris is a fine German scholar. He has 
translated one volume of Sconhard’s treatise on Pop- 
ular Theology, besides several other valuable and use- 
ful works in the German language. He was for two 
years editor of the “ Lutheran Observer,” and has 
written several works of merit, among them the 
“ Catechumen’s and Communicant’s Guide,’ which, 
we learn, passed through several editions, although 
confined, in a measure, to the Lutheran Church. The 
study of Natural History has ever been a great favor- 
ite with him, and one of his discourses on this subject 
was delivered before the Philomatheon Society of 
Pennsylvania College, and has since been published 
in pamphlet form. 

Unassuming jn his manners, instructive and genial 
in his conversation, Dr. Morris has won around him a 








eminently proficient in his profession. 
thon, another brother, has been for a long while one 


host of friends who know rightly how to appreciate 
his worth. He is now in his forty-fourth year. 
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No. 7. 





prosperously and happily, and when success seems 
almost to anticipate our wishes, we sometimes do not 
fee} the want of the consolations of religion. But let 
the scene be changed—let friends and fortune for- 
sake us, let poverty with his iron gripe place his hand 
upon us, and sickness and sorrow ,cross the threshold 
of our home, how quick do we feel the necessity of 
that which we before rejected. In early life Dr. An- 
thon was impressed with the sacred truths of religion, 
and had learned to know the precarious tenure of ali 
sublunary possessions. 

He is of Prussian descent, and was born in the 
western part of this State. His father was for some- 
time attached to the medical service of the British 


/army, and served under Sir Jeffrey Amherst, during, 


what is called the “old French War.” Dr. Anthon’s 
brother, John Anthon, is a lawyer of considerable ce- 


lebrity in this State, and a man of deep learning and 
Charles An- 












of the professors in Columbia College, and well known 
for his high attainments in classical literature. 

Dr. Anthon passed through his classical and theo- 
logical studies with high honor, and he entered the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church well 
prepared to carry out its objects. He has been for 
some years rector of St. Mark’s, or, as it is frequently 
called, Stuyvesant Church, erected on what constitu- 
ted a portion of Governor Stuyvesant’s farm. He is 
a very able preacher, his style chaste and correct. 
His solid learning and unfeigned piety give a weight 
and impressiveness to all he utters, while his classic 
taste enables him to clothe his thoughts in language 
the most appropriate, beautiful and commanding. 

Dr. Anthon, it will be recollected, was the first 
minister who visited the cell of John C. Colt, after 
his sentence for the murder of Samuel Adams, the 
printer. His visits were frequent, and he continued 
them up to the hour of Colt’s tragical death. From 
a little sketch, written of him shortly after that event, 
we extract the following :—“< The reverend gentle- 
man has been, by many, very severely blamed, in al- 
lowing himself to be deceived by that unfortunate 
man and suicide, in regard to his contrite penitence 
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and submission to the will of the law. Can a minis- 
ter of the gospel read the inner heart of him whom 
he prays with better than another? Are we not, all 
| of us, daily deceived in the worth and estimation in 
which we have held particular men? Again, Mr. 
Anthon was ruthlessly taken to task for his voluntary 
proffer to assume the care and guardianship of the il- 
legitimate child of Colt, and educate him in a proper 
manner. In this was seen the true philanthropy of 
the Christian. The sins of the father, on such an 
awful occasion, should not be inflicted upon the child ; 
and Mr. Anthon acted morally noble, in his offer 
made at such time and under such circumstances: 
The act should endear him in the hearts of all men.” 

At one time, it will be remembered, that Dr. An- 
thon was prominently before the Christian community 
in regard to the doctrine of Puseyism. He, with the 
Rev. Mr. Smith, of St. Peter’s Church, at the time 
when Puseyism was raging so violently in this coun- 
try and England, protested against the ordination of 
Mr. Cary, on the ground of his religious creed ap- 
proximatiug towards the Roman Catholic Religion. 

Dr. Anthon is now in the prime of life, and-holds a 
high place in the esteem of all who know him. 











SPENCER H. CONE. 


No. 8. 


Dovustiess there are but few of our readers who 
have not heard of the melancholy night when the 
Richmond Theatre was destroyed by fire, and when 
over one hundred respectable inhabitants, men, wo- 
men and children, perished in the flames, while many 
others were severe!y injured and crippled for life. 
The scene, as described, must have been one of the 
most appalling and heart-rending on record. While 
the play was going on} when the audience thought of 
little else but the enchanting picture on the stage, a 
cry was heard, and as it echoed through the house a 
thrill of terror shook the hearts of all—* Fire!” God 
of mercy, how terrible was that shout as it reached 
the ear of the young bride as she sat beside her cho- 
sen one, dreaming of naught but happiness and the 
pleasant scene before her—death, death in its most 
awful shape, stared her in the face, and for a moment a 
thousand thoughts rose in her mind, thoughts of home 
and friends, and all that she held most dear on earth. 
Roused from her bright dream of happiness by a shout 
like that, how fearful indeed must have been her feel- 
ings—husbands were calling for their wives, parents 
for their children, brothers and sisters for each other, 
all shouting and yelling as one withering feeling of 
death—death in its most horrible shape, ran through 
their frames. The strange light of a thousand eyes 
flashed in the burning building. Now huge columns 
of smoke would burst from the stage, now smoke and 
flame went curling up to the ceiling, while flashes of 
purple and gold darted out and lit up with a fearful 
glimmer the faces of those below. At last the flames 
grew redder and redder, the heat became intense, 
and the crackling timbers were heal giving way— 
the last hope of escape had vanished, the dread real- 
ity stared them in the face, and as the withering heat 
touched their limbs, some clasped each other fondly 
and died, while many unable to bear the excruciating 





torment, threw themselves from the windows and 
roof of the building to the pavement, bruising and 
mangling themselves in a manner truly frightful. At 
last the burning timbers gave way, the building tot- 
tered, and with a terrible shout from the mob with- 
out,the crash was heard, and all below was a heap of 
ruins. 

*T was a sad night in Richmond, and terrible in- 

deed was the scene that was presented next day. 
There were but very few who had not lost a friend or 
relative in the conflagration ; in fact ; for a long while 
after nearly every person résiding there wasin mourn- 
ing. 
The subject of our sketch,in the year 1811, be- 
came attached to the Theatre, Richmond, Va., and 
was engaged there on the night of the destruction of 
the building. In his early youth he had imbibed a 
taste for the theatre and theatrical entertainments, 
and being often thrown in the society of actors and 
“ young men about town,” his taste soon grew into a 
passion, and he resolved to adopt the stage as @ pro- 
fession. Few are aware of the misery, privation and 
hardships, that a young man, blinded by a false am- 
bition, has to encounter when commencing his career 
as a hero of the sock and buskin. When once the 
threshold is passed there is no turn back, unless he, 
with a bold effort, throws down the painted sceptre 
forever. ‘To drown his cares and sorrows the bottle 
stares him in the face, and, alas! before he scarcely 
reaches the dawn of life, with unstrung nerves and 
shattered frame, he sinks into a drunkard’s grave. 

Poor and friendless, young Cone would have strug- 
gled on in the theatrical profession, had he not wit- 
nessed the fearful scenes on the night of the confla- 
gration. They had such an effect upon his mind 
that he immediately resolved to quit the stage for- 
ever. He did so, he kept his word, and in a short 
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The Monument—The “ Calla Ethiopica.”’ 
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He had seen life in all its \ “ golden opinions,” not only ffom the members of wis 

own Church, but from every religions denomination 
| He is, ina word, one who works not for a man, but 
for all mankind. 


time became a Christian. 
various phases, his study had been that of men’s hearts 
and habits, and when authorized to preach the gos- 
pel, he commenced his labors in the Lord’s vineyard 
with a thorough knowledge of the work he had be- | 
fore him. His conversion was under extraordinary | 
circumstances, and he felt deeply the importance of 
the truth reposed in him as a minister of the gospel. 


The style of Dr. Cone is marked and striking—his 
words are well chosen, and each one is placed in a 
position where it will produce the most “ telling” ef- 
. fect. His thoughts are always couched in beautiful 
Many years ago he was ordained pastor over the Ol- language, and his sermons are always replete with 
iver street Baptist congregation, which, though quite . > = ~eh ; ; “ 

> ; . interesting and instructive material. In his manner 
small at the commencement of his labors, grew in a | , et er ee 

3 . a there is a force and earnestness which speaks in lan- 

short time to one of the larges tin the city. He be- | — 
“spe: ag : guage more potent than words of the emotions and 
came a great favorite with all who visited his church, he feeli f hi ‘ay rate | h whiel 
and he has long been celebrated and favorably known Ae SAINGONE RED OEE: ROWING: 100. FOP WEN 
naan. Ot die seiebinel alien of tii mdnmsddlon leads to death and ruin, he would have his hearers 
throughout the United Btates "He has taken ® grehs [Ree &, win. Do: points sham to:0, beighter -aat-« 

; - ‘ ie ; sheers 5". better one, whose termination is everlasting bliss. 
interest in foreign missions, and all the philanthropic | 
and Christian objects of the day, and has on several | 
occasions been elected Moderator of the National 
Conventions of the Baptist Church. For his exer- 


In 1843, a magnificent church, in the Gothic style, 
was erected by his congregation in Broome street, near 
the Bowery. Mr. Cone is beloved and respected by 
tions in the cause of human progress, and for his en- all who know him, a highly useful member of society, 
deavyors to elevate to a happier state the poor and | and a pure and upright Christian. He is now in his 
friendless, the ignorant and uneducated, he has won | fifty-seventh year. 








MONUMENT. 


(ORIGINAL. | 


THE 





that have flowed into the hearts of many generations 
of conscious, thinking beings from the Saviour’s swf- 
ferings and death! 

The light that beams from the Cross is that which 
has given civilization to men! It is Christianity 
that has spread the wing of safety around our dwel- 
lings, in the protection of our kiws. It is its love, its 


eS’? 


Every day the hand is inscribing on the records of 
Time, 1848. This Monument of Years is the only 
one to which all may turn the eye, and see written in 
characters that will remain while years endure, the 
epitaph of Jesus Christ. 

In tracing this record, millions of hands have been 
busy since he left our earth, and what a column must 
it now present! Its foundation is broad as the civ- | holy principles that breaks the yoke of oppression, 
ilized world, and its shait is towering to the skies! and provides a home for the friendless child of want, 

Affection places the costly marble by the side of | and gently wipes the tear from the eye of misery! 
the loved one, and goes there to weep ; but we haye | Ah, yes! and it sings in heavenly cadence, as the 
only to look on this simple record, and we feel our- | angels breath it over their golden lyres, the song of 
selves by the tomb of the Saviour of the World ! | “ Peace” to the children of men. 

Here we may contemplate His pure, His: beautiful! Let all then look up to this great Monument of 



















life; when that divine heart beat with human pulsa- 
tions, and that benevolent eye looked with tears and 
with pity on the condition of man in his fallen state. 
But oh how this Monument stands out in imposing 
relief, when we look up to it, written all over with the 
records of revolving years, and think of the blessings 








Ages, and there read the value of the blessings it 
commemoraies ! There is not an enjoyment of our 


lives, not a pure emotion within our bosoms, not 
a ray of light upon, our pathway, but it gleams in 
beauty and distinctness from the Cross of Jesus 
Christ ! 





THE “CALLA ETHIOPICA,” FROM THE GREEN-HOUSE OF A FRIEND. 





[ORIGINAL. ] 


Beautiful Calla! Thou comest to me 
In the greenest, the richest of drapery, 

Thon art Friendship’s gift, and I love the well— 
All the charms that are thine I conld not tell. 


Thanks be to her, who thus could spare 
Thy stainless beauty, so queenly fair, 
"Vo cheer the heart, and to charm the eye 
“hat looks on thy loveliness gratefully 








Thon art left, sweet plant, on earth to be 
An emblem of Eden’s purity— 

And te point with thy teaching leaf of love, 
Where the pure now dwell, with the pure above 


When oppressed with grief, or grieved with sia, 
Be thou my faithful talisman, 

A precions token kindly given— 

A theught—a ray—a gieam of Heaven 


ANGEi&. 
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THE FATE OF BAUDOUIN. 


AN HISTORICAL LEGEND FROM THE CHRONICLES OF FLANDERS. 


Tiowanps the end of the year 1220, when peace be- 
gan to bless the land, two knights wended their way 
slowly through the Forest of Glancone, near Valen- 
ciennes, not however equipped as they were wont to 
be, in full armour, but merely covered with a slight 
surcoat of mail, while a light bassinet replaced their 
ordinaty helmet. From the richness of their apparel, 
they were evidently men of high renk ; while the joy- 
ous tones of fair banter in which they indulged proved 
them to be old and tried friends. 

The younger of the two, Henri de Blois, had 
searcely reached the age of forty, although he had 
bled in the Holy Land, and gained for himself the 
renown of a brave warrior some two or three-and- 
twenty years before. His companion, the Seigneur 
de Ghistelle, who was five or six years older, had 
shared his dangers on the plains of Palestine ; and 
now that war no longer called them as brothers to 
fight side by side, they remained the firm and sworn 
allies of the valiant crusader. 

At the time we speak of, Jeanne reigned as Coun- 
tess of Flanders and Hainault. She was still in her 
prime, and if chronicles tell truth, fair and graceful in 
no common degree. The fate of her father, who had 
suddenly disappeared some twenty years previous in 
the Holy Land, never having been clearly known, 
(some-asserting that he had fallen on the field, others 
that he had been imprisoned, and put to death by the 
hands of the infidel,) Jeanne had assumed the go- 
vernment, and reigned over the dominions of her late 
father with great firmness and equity. Her husband, 
Ferrand of Portugal, having been taken prisoner 
eight years before at the battle of Bouvines, and de- 
tained in the Louvre by the French King, the fair 
Countess (with a feeling natural to those times) look- 
ed upon herself as a widow, more particularly as it 
had been positively intimated to her that a divorce 
might be obtained by asking. 

Many had been the offers of marriage made to her, 
many the brilliant alliances proffered ; but they all 
met with a steady refusal. The heart of the Coun- 
tess was evidently pre-engaged, and to whom Henri 
de Blois well knew ; for during the fétes the Knights 
were now returning from attending, she had so pub- 
licy let her love for the crusader manifest itself, that 
none could be ignorant of the partiality and choice— 
a choice she seemed to glory in. 

Henri, however, but ill returned her favourable 
sentiments. It is true ambition goaded him on to 
encourge her passion, and his vanity took part on the 
same side ; yet it was evident to his companion, who 
jested with him as they rode, that no real love exist- 
ed in the heart of his friend to repay the fond ad- 
vances of the love-sick Jeanne. 

“ Still, Henri,” added the Seigneur, in conclusion of 
a conversion carried on, on this topic, and altering 
his voice to a more serious tone, “ you do wrong, 
very wrong to let her see that you slight her proffered 
love. By my faith, my good friend, you know not 


how dangerous it is to play with a woman’s passions. 
Once let her perceive her advances to be scorned, and 
you possess a mortal enemy, more. fearfully to be 
dreaded than Saladin and his whole host.” 

4 











“Hark!” interrupted his friend, “do you hear 
nothing ?” 

They distinguished, in the next moment, the piere- 
ing cries of a female ; and plunging their rowels into 
the sides of their chargers, galloped off to the spot 
whence the screams proceeded. 

They were just in time. Four raffians well armed 
were carrying off a young and beauteous female, 
doubtlessly well paid for their crime by some rich and 
powerful Seigneur, and so indeed it proved ; for on 
seeing the approach of the Knights, the villians fled, 
leaving their captive free. The affrighted girl, flying 
towards her preservers, threw herself on her knees to 
thank them, and explained to them that, having re- 
fused the hand of a neighbouring and powerful chief, 
he had caused her to be carried off during the ab- 


sence of her father, who had been summoned, proba- 


bly by some forged document, to the presence of the 
Countess Jeanne. Her name was Genevieve de la 
Tourelle. 

Henri now jumped off his horse, and lifting the 
poor girl, who was faint and agitated, to the saddle, 
respectfully led the animal along with care and at- 
tention. For the first time his heart was troubled.— 
The winning manner in which she had told her ad- 
venture, her entire confidence in his protection, and 
above all, her pefect beauty, at once struck him, and 
made captive that mind which even ambitious lures 
had vainly endeavoured to assault. 

Overcome by the fears she had undergone, Gene- 
vieve evidently required care and repose. This sadly 
annoyed and perplexed the Knights, who were about 
to form a bed of the leaves which had fallen, when 
they perceived, at a distance, a hermit returning to- 
wards his cell, a spot so completely hidden by the 
wood, that they had failed to observe it. ‘They hail- 
ed the holy man, and in a few minutes more, the 
happily rescued demoiselle was lying on the ancho- 
rite’s couch, while the good Father busied himself in 
preparing réstoratives and strengthening balms for 
his fair patient. During these operations, his cow! 
fell back, and thinking himself unobserved, he omit- 
ted to replace it. 

“Tt is he, by Heavens! 
starting up. 

“ Merciful Providence! It is Baudouin !” exclaim- 
ed the Seigneur de Ghistelle at the same instant. 

The monk endeavoured to replace his hood, evi- 
dently confused, and annoyed at their recognition. 

“ Nay, Sire,” said Henri, falling on one knee, 
“why thus shun observation? you cannot deny to 
those who have served under your banner, the grati- 
fication of doing homage to the greatest and most 
beloved Emperor that ever sat on the throne of Con- 
stantinople.”’ 

«My son, enough of this. An accidental likeness, 
perhaps, misleads you. Why strive to disturb my 
quiet life ?” , 

“ Do you deny that you are our once loved com- 
mander ? 

“T am what you behold, a poor yet contented her- 
mit, happy in my solitude, asking only that I may be 
allowed to worship my God in quiet and repose.” 


It is he,” cried Henri, 
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“ Your name, Sir Friar, if I may venture to ask 
it?” 

“ My present name is assumed, my former one for- 
gotten. I have, it is true, once, like yourselves, borne 
arms, and met the infidel in many a hot encounter.— 
At times, visions of my former deeds arise, and agi- 
tate my soul; but checking these, I turn again to 
God, and humbly beseech him to wipe out the recol- 
lections of ambitious strife. Why then recall the past 
to me, whose only joys rest on the future ?” 

The Knights felt staggered, and for a moment 
consulted together. 

Henri then resumed, “ But should your State, your 
subjects, or your daughters welfare, demand your 
presence, would you remain in dull inactivity, and see 
them sacrificed ?” 

* Nay strive not thus by taking me by surprise, to 
wrest a secret from me which I have screened within 
my breast for years. Look on me, treat me but as a 
humble minister of God: and may he bless you !” 

“ Let our prayers prevail. Remain not thus in ob- 
security,” cried the Seigneur de Ghistelle, kissing the 
hermit’s hand. ‘ Why seek to shun the love of your 
people, and thus hide yourself from the gaze of those 
who would die to serve you !” 

.“ Alas! my children, you but little know the world ! 
Where, afier twenty year’s absence, should I find 
friends and supporters ?” 

“ In the hearts of all brave and loyal men! Be- 
hold two, at least, whose lives are at your service!” 

“ Nay, my good friend,” replied the Hermit King ; 
“IT but two well know your courage, since 1 saw it 
tried on the plains of Orestes, near Adrianople. Your 
courage, Henri de Blois, I can never forget, nor the 
devotion of your friend here, who received a wound 
intended for you.” 

All doubt was now at anend. Well they remem- 
bered the day and hour to which the Emperor allud- 
ed, and in an ecstasy of enthusiasm, besought their 
sovereign to accompany them to Valenciennes. 

After a great deal of argument, the monk relunct- 
antly consented. It was therefore agreed, that as 
soon as the sufferer recovered, he should visit the city 
and discover himself. 

The rest of the evening was passed in conversation 
relative to their campaigns in Palestine, when 
the hermit still further strengthened their belief in 
his identity, by alluding to many persons, and circum- 
stances, whom he alone could have known. After 
some time they discussed the great difficulty they 
would probably have in re-establishing Baudouin on 
his throne. ‘To effect this, he would be compelled to 
dispossess his own daughter of hér provinces of 
Hainault and Flanders, and his brother, Robert 
d’ Auxerre, who had ascended the Imperial throne of 
Constantinople, on the disappearance of the late Em- 
peror, of his kingdom. 

Baudouin still wished to be left alone. For several 
years he had forgotten, and had been forgot by all 
the world. “ Why, therefore,’ urged the monk, 
“why again appear, to lose my own tranquility, to 
injure my nearest akin, and stir up strife amongst my 
well-loved subjects ?” . 

To these arguments, however, the Knights refused 
to listen, and it was finally settled, that on the follow- 
ing day, they were to return, and conduct the ex-Em- 
peror and his fair charge into the city. 

The shades of evening were fast closing, and Ge- 
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nevieve still slept. ‘The Knights arose, and once 
more doing homage to their valiant chief, retired 
from the cell, and hastened to spread the news 
through Valenciennes. 

On the following morning, the two Knights, who 
had been indefatigable during the night in collecting 
the former friends and followers of the Emperor, re- 
turned to the Hermit’s cell, where they found the 
good Father in earnest prayer. Seeing, however, 
the body approach, he arose from his knees, and 
came forth to meet them. About thirty nobles of the 
first families in Flanders, headed the procession, fol- 
lowed by some hundreds of persons on foot, more 
than half of whom were well acquainted with the 
person of their ex-Emperor. No sooner did they 
catch a glimpse of the monk, who had thrown over 
his shoulders a scarlet Armenian cloak, than one and 
all rushed forward to do homage to him. There 
could no longer be any doubt; it was Baudouin 
who stood before them. Many who had joined the 
band, merely for the purpose of curiosity, were struck 
with the real carriage and dignity of the stranger, 
while the greater part of the spectators, who had 
sought the hermitage, believing that some unfair trick 
was meant, were suddenly confounded, and con- 
vinced on seeing the Emperor himself, who now 
came upto them and saluted each one (who had 
shared his Campaign in Palestine) by name. 

The cavalcade was about to move off, when it 
was suggested that messengers should be sent for- 
ward to apprise Jeanne of the recognition and arrival 
of her father. Many objected to this, inasmuch as 
it was well known that the news had been communi- 
cated to her the night before ; but these were over- 
ruled, and couriers sent off at full gallop, preceding 
the party, who moved at a foot’s pace, halting occa- 
sionally, to give time for the Countess to arrange her 
plans. 

Henri de Blois was perfectly happy. He rode be- 
side the palfrey of Genevieve, whom he every hour 
prized more and more. Recovered from her fright, 
she now enchanted him as much by her wit as she 
had previously enchained him by her beauty. Her 
noble father, full of gratitude towards her deliverer, 
rode in the train of the restored Monarch, and smiled 
tosee the evident looks of admiration his daughter’s 
loveliness called forth. 

In the mean time, the Countess had not been idle. 
On the first whisper of the intelligence, she had called 
together her eldest advisers. But alas! amidst their 
opinions, she found the most conflicting differences. 
She therefore dismissed them, and hurried to her ora- 
tory, there to meditate, and arrange her future pro- 
ceedings. 

After a rule of twenty years, after duly mourning 
as dead the author of her existence, was the sceptre 
to be thus abruptly snatched from her? Was she to 
be wronged and dispossessed of her dominions by one, 
who, probably, was an impostor? who reckoning on 
some accidental likeness, and counting on the lapse 
of time, as likely to impair the memories of the Cru- 
saders, had suddenly started up to wrest from her her 
rightful inheritance! No! her every feeling revolted 
from the sacrifice. She would not cede a single 
inch. of territory; she would, at every risk, oppose 
the claims they forcibly thrust upon her. 

Itis true, that Conscience seemed to whisper in 








her ear the dreadful crime she was committing, if she 
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unlawfully withheld the possessions she but held in 
trust for her father. Of that parent himself, good 
sense and candour bid her, at least, personally to as- 
certain the identity or otherwise. But alas! ambi- 
tion pleaded in her breast, that if she recognised in 
him the Emperor Baudouin, she must instantly quit 
her state, and again become an humble individual. 
With these arguments distracting her, Jeanne passed 
the whole night without retiring to her room; and 
still in doubt how to act, she saw the messengers of 
Baudouin enter her presence. When, however, she 
learnt the claims of the “ impostor,’ as she styled 
him, were upheld and enforced by Henri de Blois ; 
when she discovered that it was his hand that was 
about to drag her from the throne, and, above all, 
that he was accompanying a demoiselle of surpassing 
loveliness to the city, the bright fabric of her love 
visions instantly melted away, and with them every 
womanly feeling. She peremptorily refused to re- 
ceive the newly-found Emperor,and commanded him, 
under pain of capital punishment, instantly to repair 
to Namur, there to be examined by a council of 
twenty-five members touching his identity. She 
ordered the city gates to be closed, and rushing to her 
room, gave way to all the violence of grief and pas- 
sion, that find their strongest empire in the female 
breast. 

When, therefore, the procession arrived near the 
city, they were met with the persons they had de- 
spatched, accompanied by two officers of the Coun- 
tess, who desired them to turn round, and make for 
Namur, at the same time delivering to Baudouin the 
official document, commanding him to appear and 
answer such questions as a council there assembled 
should be pleased to put tohim. For a moment a 
flush of anger rose to the countenance of the Emper- 
or, but quickly recovering his serenity, he bowed to 
the officers, and turning about, chose six nobles as his 
escort, who freely proffered their services to conduct 
him in safety to Namur. Genevieve de Tourelle and 
her father, earnestly soliciting to be of the number, 
were permitted also to accompany their sovereign.— 
Henri de Blois rode on his right hand, and the Seig- 
neur de Ghistelle on his left. 


The third day after their arrival at Namur was the 
one fixed for hearing Baudouin’s cause. The council 
was held in a large room hung with crimson cloth 
and golden fringe. The commissioners (twenty-five 
in number,) took their seats at a long table, raised 
about two feet above the rest of the chamber. The 
Emperor had a chair placed for him immediately in 
front of his examiners. Three knights stood on either 
side of him, while the rest of the hall was filled with 
some of the most exalted personages in Flanders and 
Hainault. 


After a few moments of consultation, the President 
thus addressed him :—~ 


“ Old man, whoever thou art, know that our most 
gracious sovereign, anxious to prevent her people 
from falling into the snares which ambition may 
spread out to entrap their credulity, has appointed us 
to examine into the present aflair, and dissipate the 
clouds of mystery with which you aresurrounded, and 
thus allow truth to shine forth. You are command- 
ed, therefore, to answer with candour the questions 
that I shall put to you, and be correct in your replies, 
for on them depends your fate.” 
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The late Hermit bowed, and the President pro- 
ceeded. 

“ What name do you claim ?” 

Tranquilly looking up, the subject of their inquisi- 
tions answered— 

“ Protesting most solemnly against the incompe- 
tency of this tribunal to one, who alone is answerable 
to the King of France, I will not hesitate to reply to 
your question. Claiming, however, whatever may be 
your decision, a full and impartial hearing from Louis 
the Eighth, to whom I will instantly prove, as is due 
from his first vassal, for as such I hold my estates of 
Flanders, that I am truly Baudouin, Count of Flan- 
ders, Hainault, and Holland, Zealand, and West 
Friesland, and Emperor of Constantinople.” 

“ If you are, as you assert, Emperor of the Greeks, 
why do you not make yourself known in Palestine ?” 

** Because, after so long an absence, I but too well 
knew I could never find friends sufficiently powerful 
to protect me against Theodore Lascaris, who has 
usurped the title of Emperor of Constantinople, and 
from whom (had I fallen into his hands,) I should 
have received more cruel treatment than the barba- 
rians from whose getters I had just escaped. Besides 
this, the first wish of an exile is to seek his native 
place.” 

“ Why did you not return before the death of your 
brother-in-law, Philip Augustus ?” ; 

“ The destiny of man is in the hands of God alone ; 
on this point I will fully explain myself to the King 
of France.” 

The President now endeavoured to embarrass the 
Emperor with questions, many of which were irrele- 
vant and vexatious. But he, by his clear perception, 
his dignified replies, and unhesitating manner, so com- 
pletely foiled him in his attempt to abash and confuse 
him, that many of the members, finding themselves 
compromised, and clearly seeing that they were in 
the presence of their rightful sovereign, began to mur- 
mur, and express their conviction of the justice of the 
Hermit’s claims. Several of the bystanders also 
pressed forward to do homage to him, and the whole 
affair took a turn so unexpected by those who had 
anticipated a far different result, that the President 
was fain to dissolve the Court, and defer judgment, 
until the Countess Jeanne’s good pleasure should be 
known. 

In the mean time, Baudouin vainly endeavoured to 


remain in obscurity. Fresh partisans daily flocked © 


to his dwelling, ‘offering him their fealty and support, 
and the affair began to be bruited through the neigh- 
bouring countries. 

As no evidence could be adduced to prove that the 
late Emperor had been slain, no just opposition could 
be offered to the claims of the Hermit King, no fair 
plea to damp the ardour of those who every day 
ranged themselves on his side. 


Under these circumstances Jeanne deemed it ad- 
visable to allow of his appeal to the decision of the 
King of France, and accordingly sent ambassadors 
to Louis the king, soliciting him “ to hear and decide 
on the claims of a cunning impostor, who, if not 
made an example of, would introduce anarchy and 
discord into the provinces of Hainault and Flanders, 
a wretch who had sacrilegiously dared to assume the 
name and appearance of her late lamented father, Bau- 
douin the First, of blessed memory. She therefore 
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prays his Majesty to come to her assistance, and pro- 
tect her from this well imagined plot.” 

The King of France, urged by these and other 
reasons, which the Countess privately made known 
to him, consented to hear the case, and accordingly 
cited the hermit to appear before him at Compeigne 
on the eighth day following, there to establish his 
claims, and be reinstated in his rightful government, 
or, being proved to be a base impostor, to receive the 
reward due to one who had endeavoured to create a 
civil war. ‘To these conditions Baudouin gladly con- 
sented, and repaired to Compeigne as desired. 

Arrived within a few miles, the claimant to the 
Imperial Throne halted, and established himself at a 
small hostel, there to await the day which was to de- 
cide his fate, when, it had been arranged, he was to 
make his entry, solemnly escorted by his friends; the 
better, by publicly shewing hew powerfully he was 
supported, to ensure impartial justice. 

In the mean time he deemed it expedient to pub- 
lish a narrative of the incidents, since his sudden dis- 
appearance, when fighting under the walls of Adri- 
anople for his country and his God. Taken a pris- 
oner, he had been conveyed by higcaptors to a small 
town in Bulgaria, where he had been thrown into a 
dungeon, and detained during fifteen years. At the 
end of that time, his guards relaxing in their vigi- 
lance, he managed to escape ; but after innumerable 
hardships he had been again seized by a party of 
wandering Arabs, who afier retaining him as a slave, 
and making him perform every sogt of degrading toil, 
had sold him to some Syrians, in whose service he 
remained during two years, carrying water, and fell- 
ing trees in common with the other captives. Hap- 
pily, however, during a short suspension of hostilities, 
he had been enabled to make himself known <o some 
German merchants, who had taken advantage of the 
truce to push their commerce into the interior, but 
fully recognising in him the late Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, they had immediately ransomed him for a 
mere trifle, the Syrians being wholly unaware of the 
noble hostage they possessed. Once free, his heart 
yearned again to behold his native land. He accord- 
ingly returned; when finding his daughter in the 
happy possession of his late territories, and those ter- 
ritories happily and justly ruled, and the Countess’s 
mind made up to the loss of her parent, he preferred 
remaining in solitude, (which from long habit had be- 
come his second nature, worshipping God, as he was 
wont to do when in the dungeons of the infidel, and 
praying heaven to shower down blessings on his daugh- 
ter,) to creating a schism amongst his people,and bring- 
ing misery on the heads of those he loved best, by ap- 
pearing, and setting forth his claims. Every dream 
of ambition had long ceased to convulse his breast ; a 
future life his only hope, a place in the eternal king- 
dom his only glory. Since, ,hhowéver, he had thus 
been dragged forward, he felt it due to himself, due to 
those friends who had supported him, to prove the 
validity of his claims, even though he should abdicate 
the next hour. 

A document to this effect was circulated amongst 
the people, who already looked upon his restoration 
as certain. f 

At length the important dawn arrived. Crowds 
thronged to meet the extraordinary man, who had 
thus boldly laid claim to one of the richest estates at- 
tached to the crown of France. 
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It was in vain that Louis VIII. strove to withdraw 
their attention by a pageant he that morning had an- 
nounced. 

Thousands of eager and curious spectators flocked 
to meet the procession, which now entered into Com- 
piegne. 

First marched several Knights on foot, four abreast, 
without arms or plumes. These were the most pow- 
erful and warm partizans of the ex-monarch. After 
them came two Knights (Henri de Blois and the 
Seigneur de Ghistelle) on horseback, dressed in com- 
plete armour, but without sword or other offensive 
weapons, bearing between them a large shield, on 
which was represented a chain, surrounded by broken 
scymetars, and surmounted by a large cross in silver. 
Next came two negroes bearing on a velvet cushion 
a large seal of massive gold ; and immediately be- 
hind them a herald at arms, supporting a standard, 
on which was inscribed “ The August Elect of God.” 
After him other Knights, two and two, according to 
their various degrees of rank. And now came the 
object of every beholder’s interest, Baudouin himself, 
mounted on a white charger, which he bestrode with 
all the dignity and grace of a gallant and experienced 
warrior. His majestic appearance, his snow-white 
steed, his beneficent smile at once prepossessed the 
crowd in his favour, and riveted the attention of all; 
and many a “ God speed you” burst from the lips of 
the spectators as the old man, far from attempting to 
practice on their credulity by gorgeous apparel, or 
military clothing, passed by, his head uncovered, his 
grey locks slightly waving with the wind, his should- 
ers covered with a simple and unbroidered mantle, and 
a robe of unpretending simplicity. 

The cortege was closed by Genevieve, with other 
ladies of high rank, anda retinue of Auissiers, bear- 
ing their white staves of office. 

Louis, who himself presided in the Council-cham- 
ber, is said to have started on beholding the Hermit 
enter; but recovering his self-possession, and looking 
on him with a cold and stern regard, he desired the 
Bishop of Beauvais to propose the questions, it had 
been arranged should be put to the soi-disant Em- 
peror. Firstly,—In what place he had done homage 
for his country of Flanders to Philip Augustus ?— 
Secondly,—Where, and by, whom, he had been in- 
vested with the order of knighthood—and Lasily,— 
Where, and on what day, he had obtained the hand 
of Margaret de Champagne, the legitiniate wife of 
Baudouin the first ? 

The interrogated demanded an adjournment of 
three days, for the purpose of replying to these que- 
ries, urging as a reason for thus demanding a delay, 
which might seem indecorous and unnecessary, the 
natural confusion he felt in thus being cited before 
one of the greatest sovereigns of his time, and almost 
as a culprit before the most exalted and brilliant as- 
semblage that Europe had for many years beheld col- 
lected together, his defective memory, injured at once 
by age and misfortune, and the chaotic mixture of 
dates, almost entirely wiped out by years of captivity 
and slavery in a foreign land. On these grounds he 
ventured to ask a sufficient time to be granted him to 
coliect and arrange his thoughts. 

The postponement being allowed, the ex-Emperor 
delivered his answers on the third morning to the 
Bishop of Beauvais, who laid them before the King, 
who was greatly displeased at the boldness displayed 











in them. Taking advantage, therefore, of some slight 
discrepancies and errors in them, he pronounced the 
claimant to be an impostor, forbade him, at his peril, 
ever again to assume the name of Baudouin, and com- 
manded him to quit the country within eight-and-forty 
hours. : 

Abandoned by the greater number of his most in- 
fuential supporters, who shrank from him as soon as 
the decision of Louis was publicly promulgated, the 
unfortunate old man attempted to pass through Fland- 
ers on his way to Burgundy, disguised as an itinerant 
merchant ; but Jeanne, too much interested in his 
capture to allow him thus easily to escape, sent a 
gentleman of the Court, named Erard Castence, in 
pursuit of him, who, overtaking him within a few 
miles of the frontiers, seized him, and, after confining 
him a few days in his own chateau, delivered him up 
to the Countess on receiving from her four hundred 
marks of silver. 

He was now ordered to Lille, where he underwent 
every sort of torture imagination could devise. Against 
these he bore up fora longtime. At length, broken 
in body and spirit, life no longer seeming of any value 
to him, since he had become an object of hatred even 
to his own child, he consented to state, in the form of 
a confession, whatever his torturess desired him to 
make known. These falsehoods, wrung from him in 
the midst of his agonies, served as a pretext for his 
execution. He was condemned to be paraded through 
the streets of Lille, strapped to his horse, and then 
publicly executed in the Market-place. 

When Jeanne received notice of this sentence for 
her confirmation, although she had hitherto enforced 
the proceedings against the old man with the eager- 

‘ness more of a demon than a Christian woman, her 
heart began to relent; and really believing him to be 
her parent, she began to view the case in its right 
light. All the love he had shewn her as a child, the 
fond caresses he had showered on her in her infancy, 
the pride with which he had exhibited her to his peo- 
ple as their future Sovereign, all arose before her 
view, and conscience added a thousand stings to 
memory, as she saw her own image arise before her, 
a tyrant and a parricide! She beat her breast with 
anguish, as she looked back upon the tortures she had 
caused the old man, and hated herself as she review- 
ed her past conduct. Ambition, after a short strug- 
gle, gave way to nature, and she was about to sign 
his pardon, and a full avowal of her own faults, when 
a servant entered and announced the arrival of a 
messenger from the Count de Blois. Pleasure lit up 
the fair visage of the Countess. Her whole love for 
him rose into her bosom. He would doubtless ap- 
plaud her conduct, and although deprived of her 
throne, she would yet become the bride of him she so 
highly prized. In the next instant the Esquire was 
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ushered into her presence. Affer kneeling, he thus 
delivered his errand :-— 

“ Henri, Count de Blois, desires most humbly your 
permission to defend with his life, in a combat, « out- 
rance, the innocence of him who cal!s himself Bau- 
douin, Count of Flanders, and Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, against all gainsayers, and prays your gracious 
leave to solicit this trial, as a boon from our Sovereign 
Lord, the King of France.” 

The Countess paused fora moment. She already 
felt within her mind the delights of an approving 
conscience, and conceiving the pleasure Henri would 
feel from hearing of her clemency and justice from 
her own lips, she with a smile desired his instant at- 
tendance on her. 

“ The Count is at Lille, but I will, with all speed, 
convey your gracious wishes to him.” 

«“ What does he there?” 

“ He espoused but yesterday Genevieve de la Tou- 
relle, now Countess of Blois and Plaschendael.” 

An ill-suppressed cry escaped from the Countess, 
as she ejaculated, or rather whispered, the word “ In- 
deed!” Her whole soul seemed tochange. Her de- 
mon spirit triumphed, and, rushing towards a table, 
she hastily signed a document which lay upon it.— 
Then turning to the messenger, she added in a voice 
of ill-concealed anger, “Go, Sir Esquire, and tell 
your Count that I refuse to receive his petition ; that 
ere your reach him, the wretched impostor will have 
ceased to exist; and that, for his support of a traitor, 
I hereby banish him for ever from my presence and 
my court. Tell his fair bride we shall yet have to 
deal with her Lord for the many crimes of lesé Ma- 
jesté he has committed.” 

The messenger bowed and withdrew, astonished 
at the altered manner of his Sovereign, while Jeanne, 
filled with the pangs of disappointed love, eagerly de- 
spatched the order for the execution of her own fa- 
ther, who was hung in Lille in the year 1220, to the 
horror and disgust of every true Christian. 

Two circumstances have been handed down to us, 
which carry conviction to eyery impartial mind, that 
the old Hermit was the true Baudouin, and father of 
the Countess Jeanne, and that she well knew it. In 
the first place, just before his death, he described cer- 
tain private marks on the person of his child, that 
none but her father, her mother, and her nurse, could 
have told, and which after her death were found 
strictly correct. And secondly Jeanne, soon after his 
death (after which she never held up her head,) found- 
ed an hospital at Lille, still in existence, called the 
“ Hdspital Comtesse,” and caused all the linen, fur- 
niture, plate, and every other object belonging to it, to 
be marked with a gibbet, a device she herself chose, 
and which may be seen, even in the present day, sur- 
mounting the arms of the Sovereign. 





CANTERBURY. 


We have been requested to publish the following 
fine sonnet of Wordsworth’s (rarely quoted), on the 
subject of Canterbury. It is a fine specimen of the 
poets abilities, and as such we offer it, independent 
of its local and historical application : 


\‘* For ever hallowed be this morning fair ; 
Blest be the unconscious shore on which we tread ; 
And blest the silver Cross, which ye, instead 





The Cross preceding Him who floats in air, 

The pictured Saviour !—By Augustin led, 

They come—and onward travel without dread, 
Chanting in barbarous ears a tuneful prayer, 

Sung for themselves, and those whom they would freet 
Rich conquest waits them: the ae at 

Of Ignorance, that ran so rou high, 

And heeded not the voice of clashing swords, 

Those good men humble by a few bare words, 

And calm with fear of ’s divinity.’’ 


Of martial banner, in ion bear ; 
A 
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LOUIS BLANC. 


My first sight of Louis Blane was at the palace of 
the Luxembourg. “Voila la petite !” said a French- 
man near me, as he entered. He is, indeed, a little 
man, with a great digtingue—a pigmy of price—a 
dwarf in body, but a giantin mind. He stands hard- 
ly four feet in height. His air, too, is extremely 
youthful, with his smooth, fair, hairless face, and his 
neat, slim, little figure. Although he approaches the 
manhood of forty, he might easily be mistaken for a 
boy of eighteen. Although he has a stern strength 
about him, it might be supposed from his first appear- 
ance that he was weak and effeminate. He entered, 
however, as one of the Previsional Government of the 
Republic of France, to deliver addresses to assemblies 
of working-men and ‘masters, collected together by 
him, in his function of President of the Commission 
for the Government of the Workmen, to consult and 
decide on a plan for the organization of industry. He 
spoke, and the working-men were melted to tears, 
and even the masters were moved. His tones were 
soft and showery, or earnest and energetic. With 
his little figure buttoned up tight in a blue coat with 
gilt buttons, there he stood, mounted up, evidently 
awakening, convincing, deciding, with modulated 
voice and expressive action. There he stood, though 
so small, not the least of the great men who now rule 
over the destinies of the France of the Third Revolu- 
tion. 

Louis Blanc was born at Madrid, October 28, 
1813. His father was at that time inspector-general 
of finances in Spain. His mother was of Corsican 


origin, and he himself was brought up in Corsica, until 


he was seven years old. In 1820, he was sent with 
his brother to the college of Rhodes, where, when he 
was fifteen, he was more learned than his masters.— 
At least, so says one of his biographers. In 1830, he 
left college, and rejoined his father in Paris. It was 
at the time of the barricades ; and he threw over the 
barriers the buttons of his coat, because they bore on 
them the feur-de-lis. Little did he think then, how- 
ever, that, eighteen years afterwards, the Paris which 
he entered would salute him with acclamations in the 
midst of new barricades which he himself had con- 
tributed to raise. His father,a pensioner, was ruined 
by the fall of the Bourbons, and was consequently 
unable to further assist his son, whose first endeavour 
was to seek some situation. If now his figure is ju- 
venile, his aspect then was almost infantine! A\l- 
though seventeen, his biographers assert that he would 
have been supposed not more than twelve or thirteen 
years of age. With this childish appearance, his 
manners were also timid. In vain he wandered over 
Paris seeking for an employment which should afford 
him but simple subsistence. His appearance preju- 
diced people against him. In the midst of France, in 
Paris—that monstrous city, which some have said 
should be the capital of the civilized world, he was 
likely to die of hunger. He reasoned upon this, and 
concluded that his situation was but the logical conse- 
quence of that vicious system, if system it can be 
called, which now obtainsin society. In his sleepless 
nights, he meditated on plans of reform, and vowed, 
during the day, to engage ina determined war with 
those inhuman institutions which condemned the 
most numerous class to misery or to death. From 





his own experience, Lous Blane was thus first struck 
with the terrible position of thousands who, notwith- 
standing every endeavour, are unable to find spheres 
in which to labour, either in body or mind. 

Assisted by a small pension which had been given 
him by his uncle, he continued to seek employment 
with an indefatigable perseverance. He gave lessons in 
mathematics ; and, in 1831, he found a situation as 
an under-clerk. During this time, also, he had ad- 
dressed himself to a friend of his family, M. de Flau- 
gergues, an old president of the Chamber of Deputies. 
This gentleman had remarked the high intelligence 
of young Blanc, and wished to inspire him witha 
taste for politics asa science. By him he was initiat- 
ed into the first principles of political economy. At 
the house of the Geraldy family, likewise, he made the 
acquaintance of M. Lorne de Brillemont, brother of the 
old deputy of that name, who was then seeking a tutor 
for the sons of M. Hallette, of Arras. This gentleman, 
after spending an hour with Louis Blanc, judged him 
fully worthy, and proposed him for the situation. It 
was a good chance for the young clerk, and he was ac- 
cepted. He stayed two years at Arras. It was 
there he burnished his first weapons as a publicist 
and a poet. Besides some remarkable articles which 
he published in the “ Propagateur du Pas-de-Calais,” 
he there composed three works—a poem entitled 
“ Mirabeau,” a poem on the Hotel des Invalides, 
and an “ Eloge de Manuel’—which were crowned 
by the Academy of Arras. The activity he possess- 
ed now longed, however, for a wider field. The 
education of M. Hallette’s children was finished, and 
he desired to enter into the lists of the Parisian 
press. 

He returned to Paris in 1834, with letters of intro- 
duction to Conseil, the collaborator of Armand Carrel 
in the “ National.” But Conseil was like most Pa- 
risian journalists, he was everywhere and nowhere. 
Louis Blane sought him for many days without suc- 
cess. At that time the “ National” was published in 
the Rue Croissant. One day, as the yonng author 
went for the tenth time to the offices of that journal, 
nearly despairing of ever finding the uncomeatable 
Conseil, he raised his eyes towards heaven, as if to 
call for it to witness the inutility of his efforts, and per- 
ceived an inscription, bearing in large letters, the 
words, ‘Le Bons Sens.” That journal was as adyan- 
ced in the advocacy of reform as the “ National,” and 
Louis Blanc, having two articles in his pocket, decid- 
ed on leaving one for the “ Bons Sens.” It was, how- 
ever, no small matter for one so modest to meet the 
editor in chief. Justas he was about penetrating into 
his sanctuary, a species of involuntary terror pervaded 
his limbs. ‘“ What shall I say?” thought he—< my 
young look will go against me. They wil! suppose 
my articles are not my own.” ‘The perspiration 
stood upon his forehead. The door was there before 
him, and he had not the strength to open it. He 
stood still in the passage, without advancing or re- 
ceding. At length a door opened, and he found him- 
self face to face with a porter. ““ Who do you want?” 
said the porter. Louis Blanc wascaught. “ Sir,” he 
replied, “I seek the office of the chief editor of the 
‘Bons Sens.’” ‘Come with me, and I will lead you 
to it,” was the answer. Thus providence, in the 








Louis Blanc. 


shape of a porter, played a great part in the destiny 
of Louis Blanc. It was in despite of himself that he 
was conducted before MM. Rodde and Cauchois-Le- 
maire, then principal editors of the “ Bons Sens.” M. 
Rodde received the young author with great afiability, 
but M. Cauchois-Lemaire looked more grave. He 
has avowed since, that he hesitated to take as serious 
such precocious maturity. He could not for the mo- 
ment believe in the young Hercules. A first article 
was, however, accepted, and a second, and a third ; 
and, in fine, M. Cauchois-Lemaire made a provisional 
offer of 1,200 francs to his young assistant. After fif- 
teen days, however, they placed the salary of Louis 
Blanc at 2,000 francs, then at 3,000; and lastly, the 
chief editorship was confided to him. The sensation 
which his articles produced was immense, and they 
exercised great influence upon the democratic party, 
and helped considerably to associate them for a com- 
mon purpose, by the union of the theories of the poli- 
tical. school and the social school—the one as the 
means, the other as the end. 

In his new position Louis Blanc entered into rela- 
tions with the “‘ National,” for which he wrote a num- 
ber of political articles. ‘“ There,” says M. Sarrans, 
“was Carrel, that man ofa thousand, that choice spi- 
rit, powerful in character and in genius, and who, from 
the heights of his probity, crushed all the intriguants 
without principle, whom the revolutionary whirlwind 
had blown upon the top of the ladder.” Carrel wasa 
Voltarian. But it happened one day that Louis Blanc 
submitted to his examination an article, in which he 
attacked the insufficiency of the political and social re- 
forms preached by the patriarch of Ferney. Voltaire, 
according to Louis Blanc, had caused the political 
revolution of *89, Rousseau the social revolution of 
°93; and he preferred Rousseau to Voltaire. This 
proposition was so contrary to the ideas of Carrel, that 
for a moment it perplexed his excellent judgment. 
Struck, however, with the vivid reflections and strong 
thoughts of his opponent, the great publicist demanded 
time to reflect, and afterwards did not hesitate to de- 
fend the severe principles of Louis Blanc against the 
attacks of those who had adopted nothing but the 
vices of a revolution. This debate was, moreover, 
the epoch of a considerable change in the political and 
social tendencies of the “ National.” 

In 1834, Louis Blanc published also, in the “ Re- 
publican Review,” various works of high importance ; 
among others, a magnificent article on Virtue con- 
sidered as the Means of Government, the title of 
which is sufficient to recommend it ; and a beautiful 
estimate and appreciation of Mirabeau. He con- 
tributed also to other reviews. In 1838, how- 
ever, a new proprietary wished to change the political 
tendencies of the “ Bons Sens,” and Louis Blanc, 
with all the other editors, retired. This retirement 
caused the death of the journal. Another tribune 
was wanted for the eloquent defender of the popular 
cause, and Louis Blanc immediately founded the 
“ Revue du Progress,” in which he has profoundly 
treated almost all the great questions of the time, 
whether political, social, financial, commercial, lite- 
rary, or industrial. During the time that he gave 
his name and talent to this publication, he was also 
occupied with his most famous work on the “ Orga- 
nization of Industry.” Never had a book such a re- 
echo as this. That problem, which had used up 
generations of thinkers, was there popularised. If the 
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problem, in many respects, yet remains unsolved by 
Louis Blanc, he has still the credit of having rendered 
its superficies more intelligible to the mass, more sim- 
ple to the student. And now, moreover, as member 
of the Provisional Government, and as president of 
the commission named to regulate and guarantee to 
each the right of living by labour, he has an oppor- 
tunity, better than has been offered since the days 
of Lycurgus, of testing by practice the theory of a 
true societary organism. ‘The suppression or non- 
employment, the misery of which he, like so many 
thousand others, have felt, is the great political"object 
of Louis Blane. Others, like him, have wrote, and 
thought, and worked, through neglect, poverty, and 
persecution. He has now the opportunity to act.— 
The hour is, if he is the man. May his action be 
clear,calm, and decisive ; and may the good God 
grant it success! 

In his “ Organization of Industry,” Louis Blane 
thus defines his political system :—‘ That which is 
wanting,” says he, “ for the enfranchisement of the 
working classes is the tools of labour: the function 
of government is to furnish them. If you would have 
us define the State, according to our conception, 
we should reply: the State is the banker of the poor.” 
In other words, he accepts the idea that the employ- 
ment of all its members is the obligation ofa nation, 
or that national employment is the duty and function 
of government. 

The first ten years of the reign of Louis Philippe 
were frightful with great events. While editing the 
“ Revue du Progress,” it occurred to Louis Blanc that 
he would also be the historian of these. He paid a 
visit to each of the actors in that eventful drama. He 
told each that he intended to write the history of the 
last ten years, and requested that they would relate 
to him the events in which they had any share, direct 
or indirect ; indicating, at the same time, that he 
should apply his judgment in the use of the materials 
furnished. Thus originated the “ Historie de Dix 
Ans ;” a work which, in the historical library, is 
worthy to rank after “ Zenophon’s Anabasis,’ and 
“Casar's Commentaries.” This was followed up by 
Louis Blanc with his “ History of the French Revo- 
lution,” which he develops with all the grandeur of the 
epic spirit which it possessed. It has been well said 
to unite the vigour of Tacitus with the profundity of 
Pascal. In this work, also, he gives us the formula 
of his philosophy: “ Three great principles,” says he, 
“ obtain in the world, and in history: authority, indi- 
vidualism, fraternity. * * * The principle of 
authority is that which stupifies the life of nations 
with worn-out creeds, with a superstitious respect for 
tradition, with inequality ; and which employs con- 
straint as the means of government. The principle 
of individualism is that which, taking man apart from 
society, renders him the sole judge of that which is 
around and within him—gives him an exalted senti- 
ment of his rights, without indicating his duties— 
abandons him to his own powers, and lets all other 
government go on as it will. The principle of fra- 
ternity is that which regarding as solidary, or indis- 
solubly connected together, all the members of the 
great human family, tends to organise society, the 
work of man, on the model of the human body, the 
work of God, and founds the power of government 
on persuasion, on voluntary assent. Authority has 
been manifested by Catholicism with an eclat which 
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astonishes. It prevailed till Luther. Individualism, 
inaugurated by Luther, is developed with an irresis- 
tible power ; and separated from the religious ele- 
ment, it rules the present—it is the soul of things.— 
Fraternity, announced by the thinkers of “ the Moun- 
tain,” disappeared then in a tempest; and at present 
appears to us but in the far-off land of the ideal ; but 
all grand hearts call for it, and it already occupies 
and illumines the highest spheres of intelligence. Of 
these three principles, the first engenders oppression, 
by the suppression of personality; the second causes 
oppression by anarchy ; and the third alone by har- 
mony gives birth to liberty.” Such isa succinct state- 
ment of Louis Blanc’s political positions. ‘They are 
more true than they are original, and they are all the 
more to be accepted for this. 

Thus was Louis Blanc engaged till the Revolution 
of February. Previously he took part in the patriotic 
banquets at Paris, and at Dijon. ‘The thirty hours of 
February have elevated him to one of the first posi- 
tions in France. He is by no means the least import- 
ant of the members of the Provisional Government. 
The ascendancy which he exercises over the masses 
is immense, but it is rational. He has instinctively 


and completely seized the idea of the present revolu- 
tion. 


He fully comprehends that it is not only a politi- 




















To the First Spring Bird—Life’s Changes. 


cal revolt, but aso an industrial insurrection, a new 
general societary movement. He well knows that it 
is more than a question of monarchy and republic ; 
that it is the working-classes claiming not only, uni- 
yersal suffrage, but universal employment, and the 
means of subsistence ; in fine, that it is the problem 
of industrial organization insisting on solution. Aware 
of this, his action in the Government is firm and de- 
cisive. He knows that the wants of the people are 
reasonable, and that, unless they are granted, there 
will be anarchy and counter-revolution. This he 
would prevent by employing the people ; thus giving 
them at once rights and duties, and at the same time 
raising them above the temptation of demagogues. 
Among the founders of the New French Republic, 
by the side of such brilliant names as Lamartine and 
Arago, posterity will worthily place the name of 
Louis Blanc. 

[Norre.—We very greatly fear that the schemes of Louis Blanc 
and his associates may not ultimately be so profitable to France, as 
they and their admirers believe. The idea of making the Govern- 
ment a universal employer will not, we think, turn out advan- 
tageously , and, in the end, the loss must be borne by the producing 
classes of that country. The solation of the problem is rapidly 
advancing, and will leave the world more convinced, we suspect, 
than it found it, that, in the division oi labour, Government can- 
not efficiently and directly become great trading, manufacturing, 
and agriculturing companies. } 





TO THE FIR T 


I have heard the veice of thy early song, 

’Mid the naked boughs of the old bare tree— 
There sweetly still thy song prolong, 

For thrilling is thy minstrelsy ! 


Thine is the voice of evening spring. 
When captive nature shall be free; 

Still, little warbler, sweetly sing— 
Thine are the notes of liberty ! 


Like the dawn of Hope on the night despair, 
When the heart was held with its tyrant sway, 





[ ORIGINAL. } 





SPRING BIRD. 


- 


Like the twinkling light of the moming star, 
That precedes the brightness—the fullness of day, 


Like a bird from the ‘‘spirit-land’’ thou’ st come, 
Of friends that are gone thou dost sadly sing, 

That while Spring shall restore to Earth her bloom, 
No life to the grave has it power to bring ! 


On the tomb there rests a longer night, 

A winter of deeper—of colder gloom— 
Angels shall usher its dawning light— 

A glorious spring to a Christian’s tomb ! 
ANGELA. 





Mast it be thus ?——I 
Could have hoped that we together side by 

Side, in holiest friendship living, might 

Have passed our days.—But there are times when 
We must deeply feel that our brief life below, 

Is but a pilgrimage through lands that are 

Not ours—for where we find the welling springs 
Of pure delight, and fain would fold the wing, — 
And drink from its pure fountains, our stay must 
Not be theré—Change is the motto here, fixed 
On each precious thing to which our hearts 
Attach and cling; and thus how oft they bleed— 


LIFE’S CHA 


{ORIGINAL. } 





And the warm frequent tear as often falls — 





NGES. 


Yes this is life—thus 
We go on—we meet a few brief moments— 

Taste the joys of friendship’s interchange, and 

Then pass on to other scenes, perhaps to 

Meet no more this side the grave; but to 

The Christian’s heart how sweet the thought, that 

It will not be long, before these parting scenes, 
These changing homes, will all give plate to an 
Enduring bliss that lies beyond the skies— 

And there these buds of earthly friendship 

Shall mature, unfolding all their sweets 

In the pure light and atmosphere of Heaven. 
ANGELA. 
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HOLDEN’S REVIEW. 


The Three Days of February, 1848, with Sketches of Lamar- 
tine, Guizot, &c. By Percy B. St. John. New York: Geo. 
P. Putnam. 1848. 

This compact little narrative of the revolution ef last February, 
by an eye witness of all that he describes, will serve for the pre- 
sent to stay the intense curiosity of the public to learn everything 
connected with that remarkable event, until a fuller and better 
aecount can be given. Revolutions are as productive of books 
as they areof great men. There have been thousands and thou- 
sands of velumes written about our own revolution, and the press 
is still teeming with new works on the first and second Frenck 
revolutions, while the great revolution of England, or the, great 
rebellion, as it is called by High Churchmen and Tories, hasbeen 
hardly less prelitic of beoks ; therefere, if a great book be a great 
evil, as some philosophers have said, a revolution must be a much 
greater evil, as it is productive of a good many great books. It is 
a remarkable indication of the innate love of the Angle-Saxon 
race for politics; that no books, mot even romances, are half so 
popular with Exglish and American readers as those which treat 
of revolutionary times and revolutionary men. Who could im- 
agine, that, after the innumerable standard works already in ex- 
istence on the subject ef our own revolution, that two such wri- 
ters as Mr. Headley and Mr. Lippard could create a furor in the 
literary world by a@ new sexies of revolutionary sketches. It ap- 
pears that now-a-days every literary man turns his pes to account 

y writing a history of a sevolution. We see that in Philadel- 


hia a partrership has been fermed by two literary gentlemen, | 


formerly connected with the newspaper press in New York, 
Messrs. G. G. Foster and Themas Dunn English, who have 
jointly produced a work on the last revolution in France. We 
have not had the pleasure of reading this partnership preduction, 
but it is highly spoken ef by the Philadelphia press, and we can 
well believe it to be anything but a dull book, let it have what 
quality it may of a pelitical character. 

Politics in France are certainly composed of very different ele- 
ments from those that enter inte political ethics in the U. States. 
The last revolution has ferced into political power the eminent 
literary and scientific mem of the nation ; but politics here force 
literary and seientifie men into the shade. A small attorney is 
supposed capable, ex-officio, to discharge the duties of amy office 
in the United States, from that of the chief magistrate te a Bri- 
gadier-General ; while literary men are not suppesed to be capa- 
ble of serving the public in any office which has a salary con- 
nected with it. All eur Ansbassadors, Secretary of State, Com- 
manders of Armies, Post-Masters, Consuls, Governors, Repre- 
sentatives and Presidents, are lawyers; but in France they man- 
age things very differently. The foremost man of the nation, he 
to whom the destinies ef France, and of all Europe, in fact, are 
at this moment confided, is a sentimental poet. The foremost 
man of all the world now is Lamartine, who, some four months 
since, was only known as the aather of some poems of religious 
sentiment. Now he is the reler, or rather the adviser, of a na- 
tion of freemen. A slight sketeh of this remarkable man will 
not be unacceptable te our readers at this time. Alphonse de 
Lamartine was born at Macen in France, on the 21st of October, 
1792. His family name was De Prat, but he took that of Lamar- 
* ue, after a maternal uncle, from whom: he inherited a considera- 
ole fortune. His father was an officer under Louis X VI, and his 
mother was grand-daughter of Madame Des Roys, under-gov- 
erness to the Princess d’Orléans. The Lamartine family were 
deeply involved by the revolution, and the poet’s earliest recol- 
lections are of a prison, in which he visited his father. 

In his ‘“ Travels in the East,’’ in 1832-33, he says—“‘ My 
mother had received from her mother, when on her-death-bed, a 


read when I was very young. This Bible had engravings of se- 
cred subjects at nearly every page. When I had read about 
half a page with tolerable correctness, my mother allowed me te 
see a picture ; and, placing the book open on her knees, she ex- 
plained the subject to me as a recompense for my progress. She 
was most tender and affectionate by nature, and the impressive 
and solemn tone of her clear and silvery voice added to all she 
said an accent of strength, impressiveness, and love, which still 











handsome Bible of Royaumont, aa which she taught me to 





resounds in my ears after six years that that voice has, alas! been 
mute,’” 

On leaving cellege, Lamartine passed some time at Lyons, 
whence he made his first visit to Italy, returning to Paris in the 
latter days of the empire. At a distance from his mother and his 
fatherly preceptors, he passed some time in that idleness which 
frequently characterizes the earlier days of men who are destined 
for a conspicuous and influential career. In 1813 he revisited 
Italy. 

On the fall of the emperor, Lamartine offered his services to 
he restored king, and he joined the body-guard of the royal fam- 
ily im 1815. 

After the hundred days, he retired from military service and 
completed his first ‘‘ Méditations Poétiques.’’ In 1820 Lamar- 
tine—just recevering from a vielent attack of illness, resulting 
mainly from mental excitement—went from bookseller to book- 
seller in Paris, offering a small volume in verse, and everywhere 
meeting with refusal, until at length one of the trade, named 
Nicole, resolved on printing the ‘* Méditations.’’ The volume 
was published without name, preface, or introduction, and would 
have fallen still-born from the press, but that Jules Janin see- 
ing the unpretending pamphlet on a book-stall, bought it and 
carried it heme. So charmed was Janin with his ‘‘ Premiéres 
Méditationes,’’ that he wrote a careful review of them, in a pnb- 
lication with which he was then connected. A large demand 
was at once created for the poems, and Lamartine, like Byron, 
‘* awoke one morning aad found himself famous.’’ 

Lamartize was always an admirer of Byron, and when that 
great poet died, leaving his ‘‘ Childe Harold’’ incomplete, Lamar- 
tine resolved to add a canto, and ‘‘ Le Dernier Chant du Péieri- 
nage de Harold’’ was favorably received by all lovers of Byron. 

His literary success opened a diplomatic career to Lamartine ; 
and, being appointed attaché to the legation of Florence, he went 
to Tuscany. Im 1821 he was appointed secretary to the French 
embassy at Naples, where he married a young, rich, and well-, 
connected English lady. 

He afterwards visited London in the same capacity, returning 
to Tuscany as Chargé d’ Affaires. In the mean while his 
fortune was increased by an inheritance derived from his uncle. 

The ** Secondes Méditationes’’ appeared in 1823, and to these 
were accorded higher praise than even to the first. Then fol- 
lowed his sketch ‘‘ Socrates,”’ and then (in order of publication) 
the “Last Cante of Childe Harold.’’ In this poem there is an 
address to Ftaly, in which the poet laments the degradation Of 
this land of heroes. 

This apostrophe appearing to Colonel Pepé (brother of the Ne- 
apolitan general) offensive to his nation, he called out Lamartine, 
whom he met at a party ; and the poet was severely wounded. 
He wrote to the Grand Duke requesting that Pepé might not be 
punished ; and this chivalrous conduct acquired for him the high- 
est admiration in Florence. 

Having in 1824 published ‘‘ Le Chant da Sacre,’’ he returned, 
to France in 1829; and in the month of May in the same year 
his ‘‘ Harmonies Poétiques Religieuses’’ appeared. 

Lamartine was received as member of the Académie Fran- 
eaise, in April, 1830, and was about to set forth as minister plent 
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potentiary to Athens, when the revolution of July broke ont ; 
and, although Louis Philippe offered to confirm him in the Greek 
efnbassy, he refused the offer, and bade adieu to diplomacy, as he 
believed, forever. 

On the 2th of May, 1832, he chartered a vessel of two han 
dred and fifty tons, with a crew of sixteen men, and sailed for 
Egypt. It was during the voyage to the East that he kept his 
Journal, afterwards re-produced under the title of ‘* Le Voyage- 
en Orients.”’ 

The tnost remarkable part of his book on the Eastto us, is 
that which relates to an interview which he had with the fa- 
mous Lady Hester Stanhope, who clearly foretold, whethe: by 
character or not is more than we have aright to say, the great 
part which the poet was to play iu the destiny of his nation. 


At that time nothing would have seemed more remote, than | 


the probability of Lamartine ever being a prominent actor in the 
political Government of France, for he had been twice rejected 
by two different constituencies to whom he offered his services 
as a Deputy in the National Assembly. Lady Hester Stanhope 
pretended to read the destivies of nations in the stars, like the old 
Astrologers, and when Liamartine visited her she offered to re- 
wal to him his future course in life, although he was unknown 
to her even byyname. She saidto him: 


‘**Ttis Ged who has conducted you hither, to enlighten your 
soul; you are one of those men of a good disposition, whom he 


requires as his instrument to accomplish the marvellous works | 


which he will soon accomplish among mankind.”’ 
* * * * a 

** You areone cf those men whom I expeetéd, whom Provi- 
dence has sent to me, and who has a great part to perform in the 
world that is preparing. In a short time you will return to 
Europe. The fate of Europe is decided. France alone has a 
cat mission to accomplish. You WILL PARTICIPATE IN IT! 
do not yet know in what manner; but if you be anxious to 
know, I will consult the stars to-night, and reveal it to you. [ 
do not yet know the name of all; I see now three at present— 
four—perhaps five, and there may be more. One of them is 
inly Mercury, whieh imparts clearness and color to the mind 


andtongue, You must be a poet ; it is — in your eyes and 
in the upper partlof your countenance. Lower down you are 
ander the influence’of very different stars, almost in opposition ; 


t here is an influence of energy and actien.’’ 

*« What is your name ?”’ 

“*T told her. 

** T never heard'it before,’’ she said,-with an accent of truth. 

** Ah, my lady, you see what human glory is. In-my life I 
have composed a few verses, which-have caused my name to be 
repeated a thonsand times by all the literary echoes of Europe ; 
but even that echo is too feeble to cross your ocean and your 
monntains.’’ 

* * * * * 

Atthe end of November, Lamartine returned to Beyrouth, 
where he had left his wife and child Julia ; and in the’ beginning 
of December he iost this 

“Sole daughter of his house and heart,”’ 
After an illness of a few days only. 

During his absence at the East he was elected a deputy to the 
department of the North, and returmed to France to enier upon 
his political career which has led to sach an exalted height. 

In 1835 he published his poem of Jocelyn. In this he used for 
the first time, dramatic form and modern history. Then followed 


La Chute d’un Ange, but this had not the popularity of his. 


previous productions. Then his Recuetl/ements Poctigues were 
published. 

On entering upon his functions as deputy, M. de Lamartine 
joined the Conservatives, then headed by Guizot. A dissolu- 
tion of the Chamber taking place, he was elected representative 
of Macon, the place of his birth. Lamartine gradually formed and 
headed a party styled the ‘* Parti Social ;’” and taking a lead,soon 
wentin advance of Guizotjon the progress of social questions. 

In his Voyage en Oricnt, he thus presented his practical sys- 
tem to the social world :— 


“‘ You say thatevery thing dies, and that there is no longer any 
faith or belief ;—there is a faith ; this faith is general reason ; 
language is its organ, the press is its apostle; it seeks to recon- 
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struct in its own image, religions, civilizations, societies and le- 
| gislations. [t seeks im religion, God, one and perfect, as its 
| dogma; eternal morality as its symbol; adoration and charity 
| its worship: in politics, humanity above all nationalities ; in legis- 
| lation, man equal to man,men the brothers of men—egislative 
| Christianity.”’ 

| Wehave given a very brief outline of the historyof this trn}; 
‘great man ; but it is not necessary that we should say more ot 

one of whom every day’s paper says so mnch. The best part of 
Lamartine’s life, that which has been proved so gloriously the last 
| few months, our readers are doubtless already familiar with. We 

shall see whether the fature will fulfil what the present has so 


| nobly promised. 


Wuthering Heights. -Harper & Brothers. 

In our last number we gave an extract from this new Novel, 
| by We author of Jane Eyre; but as we had then only read a 
very Small part-of the book, we could give mo opinion of its 
merits, ¥Yrom the violent manner in which the work has been 
denounced by the greater part of our newspapers, as -being a 
_ conglomeration of atheism, coarseness and malignity, no doubt 

the curiosity ef many have been piqued to examine its contents, 
| forthe mere enjoyment of their horrors. ‘Those who have pro- 
nounced such -bad judgments wpon the book cannot have.read it, 
orif they have, they have strangely misunderstood it. The: 
have been terrified at the directness and severe simplicity of it: 
language, for surely there has been no nevel published duting the 
present century, so purely spiritual in its character, more elevated 
in motive, or better ealculated to produce a wholesome eftect 
upon the minds of those who read it. 
doubt of its being written by the author of Jane: Evre, but there 
never were two books which were more palpably the production 
of one mind, than Jane Eyre and-Wutheting Heights. In fact, 
one seems to be a sequel of the ether; they differ only in the 
names of the characters, and the character of the incidents nar 
rated. They were manifestly written under the same inspiration, 
and to illustrate the same principle. One motive is transparent 
in each. The same feelings pervade both works. .The same de- 
cided, strong and terrible, yet most humane and kindly spirit 
breathes through both books. Jane Eyre was written to illustrate 
the evils of an uncongenial marriage, Wuthering Heights to illus 
trate the evils of keeping two souls asunder, whose affinities ren- 
dered a union essential to the happiness of each. Such frightful 
horrible, and heart-crushing, yet perfectly -natural experiences as 
the two beoks relate, could never have been given with such ap- 





Some have expressed a 








| palling energy, but hy one who had felt the evils which are se 
forcibly described. But there is something beyend this motive 
common to both books, which indicates a common fraternity. It 
is a belief in the theory of a communication-between embodied 
and disembodied spirits. This gives an individuality and distinct- 
| ness to the author, whose mental character is the offspring of the 
| present times. He could only have existed in the days of phreno 
magnetism. He believes in ghosts as firmly as-our puritan an- 
cestors believed in witches. There is no infidelity in the books, 
‘buton thecontrary, they are spiritual as Dante's ‘Comedy. The 
scenes in Jane Eyre and in Wuthering Heights, are neany iden 
tical ; shey are in the North of England ; there is no town life in 
either. ‘The author’s experiences of nature have all been in 2 
cold bleak climate ; he knows nothing but: of rain, and wind, 
and snow ; desolate hiils, pine trees,and howling blasts. He 
has but-one ide of summer time, and that is gathering apples 
in an orchard. He has lived in a thinly-settled bleak country, 
always in an old house, with but-few companions, whese char- 
acters have been harsh and strongly marked, as the characters of 
men always are who live by themselves. He knows nothing ot 
the conventional refinements of educated society. The terrible 
simplicity of his language, the directness with which he blurts 
out his thoughts, can only be equalled by the Old Testament. 
After being sickened and sated with magazine inanities and 
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pnerilites, after being nauseated with the niminy-piminies of cur 
literature, to read such a book as Wathering Heights, is like 
breathing the pure bracing atmosphere of the North, after being 
enervated by sweltering among Southern slaves. It is no won- 
der that Rosa Matilda-ish eritics have been frightened nearly to 
death by reading these books. They contain none of those cis- 
mal waggerics, nor wearisome sentimentalities which so infect 
the popular literature of the day. The catastrophe in Wutiiering 
Heights, like that of Jane Eyre, is perfectly natural, yet wholly 
unexpected. You cannot guess from reading the first chapter 
what will be contained in the last, as you can do in the case of 
ordinary novels, neither will it afford you the least gratification to 
attempt to arrive at the conclusion of the matter by reading the 
last chapter after reading the book half through. It will leave 
you as much in the dark as ever. To know how the story ends 
you must follow the author. He will not mislead you, nor cheat 
you out of your time, by compelling you to read one sentence 
which you could afford to dispense with. You might cut out 
two-thirds of Dickens’ tales and still have them entire as stories, but 
you could not spare a line from Jane Eyre or Wuthering Heights 
without injury to the narrative. There is the same kind of dread 
interest in Wuthermg Heights, which so fastens upon one in 
Macbeth and the Bride of Lammermoor, in the beginning of 
these terrifying tragedies. You feel that you are about to witness 
the realization of some dread decree of fate which fascinates your 
attention, while you shudder to anticipate it. Excepting Mac- 
beth and the Bride of Lammermoor, we have never opened a 
book so full of the elements of genuine tragedy as Wuthering 
Heights. The author is a man of genius of the highest order in 
the ranks of the romancers ; his books are as unlike any others 
that have ever been written, as though there had never been any 
others. His power of characterization, particularly in the de- 
lineation of women, is equal to that of any living novelist, while 
his descriptive talents, and his power of construction are unsur- 
passed. The characters which he has created in Wuthering 
Heights, are inexpressibly repulsive, and the incidents of the story 
horrible and revolting; yet they are intensely fascinating from 
their naturalness, and the skilfulness with which they are deline- 
ated. Let him work upon the feelings of his reader as he may, 
and compel him to tears and groans, he never offends the judg- 
ment, of insults one’s common sense by the narrative of impro- 
bable or impossible circumstances. The author of Wathering 
Heights is honest in his purpose and sincere in his manner of 
dealing with you. He says the plainest things in the plainest 
words, and never hesitates to speak his convictions lest he should 
give offence. He makes no attempt to gain your sympathy by 
uttering conventional cajoleries about popular virtues and un- 
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“ *Oh, Cathy! Oh, my life! how can I bearit !’ was the first 
sentence he uttered, in a tone that did not seek to disguise his de- 
spair. 

| *‘* And now he stared at her so earnestly that I thought the 
very intensity of his gaze would bring tears into his eyes; but 
| they burned with anguish, they did not melt. 
| “**What now ? said Catherine, leaning back, and retarning 
| his look with a suddenly clouded brow—her humour was a mere 
| vane for constantly varying caprices. * You and Edgar have 
| noken my heart, Heathcliff! Aud you both come to bewail the 
| dee tome, as if you were the people to be pitied! 1 shall not 
pity you, not f. You have killed me—and thriven on it, t think. 
fow strong you are! How many years do you mean to live af- 
ter lam gone ?’ 

** Heathcliff had knelt on one knee to embrace her; he at- 
| tempted to rise, but she seized his hair, and kept him down. 
| “*T wish I could hold you,’ she continued, bitterly, ‘ till we 
| were both dead! I shouldn't care what you suffered, I care no- 
thing for your sufferings. Why shouldn’t you suffer? Ido! Will 
you forget me—will you be beer when I am in the earth ? 
Will you say, twenty years hence, *‘ That's the grave of Cather- 
ine Earnshaw. I loved lier long ago, and was wretched to lose 
her; but it is past. I’ve loved many others since—my children are 
dearer to me than she was ; and, at death, I shall not rejoice that 
I am going to her, I shall be sorry that 1 mast leave them !’? 
Will you say so, Heathcliff?’ 

*** Don’t torture me till I’m as mad as yourself,’ cried he, 
wrenching his head free, and grinding his teeth. 

‘The two, to a cool spectator, made a strange and fearful 
icture. Well might Catherine deem that Heaven would be a 
and of exile to her, unless, with her mortal body, site cast away 
her mortal character also, Her present countenance had a wild 
vindictiveness in its white cheek, and bloodless lip, and scintilla- 
ting eye ; and she retained in her closed fingers a portion of the 
locks she had been grasping. As to her companion, while rais- 
ing himself with one hand, he had taken ber arm with the other ; 
and so inadequate was his stock of gentleness to the requirements 
of her condition, that on his letting go, I saw four distinct im- 
pressions left blue in the colourless skin. 

*** Are you possessed with a devil,’ he pursued, savagely, ‘to 
talk in that manner to me, when you aredying ? Do you reflect 
that all those words will be branded in my memory, and eating 
deeper eternally, atter you have left me ?> Yon know you lie to 
say I have killed you; and, Catherine, you know that I conld 
as soon forget you as my existence! Is it not suflicient for your 
infernal selfishiess that while you are at peace I shal! writhe in 
the torments of hell ?’ , 

‘**]T shall not be at peace,’ moaned Catherine, recalled to a 
scene of physical weakness, by the violent, unequalled throb- 
bing of her heart, which beat, visibly and audibly, uuder this ex- 
cess of agitation. 

‘She said nothing further till the paroxysm was over ; then 
she continued, more kindly— 

‘** I’m not wissing you greater torment than I have, Heath- 
cliff! f only wish us never to be ed—and should a word of 
mine distress you hereafter, think I feel the same distress under 

round, and for my own sake, forgive me! Come‘here and kneel 

own again! You never harmed me in yoar life. Nay, if you 
nurse anger, that will be worse to remember than my harsh 
words! ‘Yon’t you come here again? Do!’ : 

** Heathcliff went to the back of her chair, and leaned over 
but not so far as to let her see his face, which was livid with 
emotion, She bent round to look at him; he would not per- 





popular'viees. He does not, as Dickens has done in Dombey, 
suddenty transform a harsh angenial nature into one all gentleness 
and kindness. He does not make the man without a tear Jeave 


us in the last chapter, with a handkerchief to his eye. He is 
consistent with himself, and his characters with themselves. You 
leave them as you fiad them, as you do Hamlet, and Macbeth, 
Richard, and Romeo. The following entire scene will afford a 
good idea of the author’s manner. 


‘*Mrs. Linton bent forward, and listened breathlessly. The 
minute after a step traversed the hall; the open house was too 
tempting for Heathcliff to resist walking in: most likely he sup- 
posed that I was inclined to shirk my promise, and so resolved 
to trast to his own audacity. 

** With straining eagerness Catherine ed towards the en- 
trance of her chamber. He did not hit the right room directly ; | 
she motioned me to admit him ; but he found it out ere I could | 
reach the door, and in a stride or two was at her side, and had 
her grasped in his arms. 

** fe neither spoke nor loosed his hold for some five minutes, 
daring which period he bestowed more kisses than ever he gave 
in his life before, I dare say ; but then my mistress had kissed 
him first, and T plainly saw that he conld hardly bear, for down- 
right agony, to look into her face! The same conviction had 
stricken him 2s me, from the instant he beheld her, that there 
was no prospect of ultimate recovery there—she was fated, sure 
to die. ‘ 





mit it; turning abruptly, he walked to the fireplace, where be 
stood silent, with his back towards us. 

“Mrs, Linton’s glance followed him suspiciously; every 
movement woke a new sentiment in her. Aftera pause, and a 
prolonged gaze, she resumed, addressing me in accents of indig- 
nant disappointment, 

***Oh, you see, Nelly ! he would not relent a momeat, to keep 
me out of the grave! That is how I’m loved! Well, never 
mind! ‘Chat is not my Heathelifi. I shall love’mine yet; and 
take him with me—he’s ip my soul. And,’ added she, musingly, 
‘the thing that irks me fost is this shattered prison, after all 
I’in tired, tired of being enclosed here. I'm wearying to escape 
into that glorious world, and to be always there; not seeing it 
dimly through tears, and yearning for it through the walls of an 
aching heart; but really with it, and in it. Nelly. you think you 
are better and more fortunate than |; in full health and strength 
—yon ure sorry for me-—very soon that willbe altered. I shall be 
sorry for you. I shall be incomparably beyond and above you 
all. t wonder he won't be near me!’ She went on to herself, 
‘I thought he wished it. Heathcliff, dear! you should not be 
sullen now. Do come to me, Heathcliff.’ 

** In her eagerness, she rose and supported herself on the arms 
of the chair. At that earmest appeal, he turned to her, looki 
absolutely desperate. His eyes wide, and wet at last, flash 
fiercely on her; his breath heaved convulsively. An instant 
they held asunder; and then Low they met I hardly saw, bus 
Catherine made a spring, aud ke caught her, and they were 
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locked in an embrace from which I thought my mistress would 
never be released alive. In fact, to my eyes, she seemed directly 
insensible. He flung himself into the nearest seat, and on my 
approaching hurriedly to ascertain if she had fainted, he gnashed 
at me, and foamed like a mad dog, and gathered her to him with 
greedy jealousy. 
a creature of my own species; it appeared that he would not 
understand, though I spoke to him ; so I stood off and held my 
ue, in great xity. 

orn siptomeet 2 of Gathorine’s relieved me a little presently : 
she put up her hand to clasp his neck, and bring her cheek to 
his, as he held her ; while he, in return, covered her with frantic 
caresses, said, wildly— 

*** You teach me now how cruel you’ ve been—cruel and false. 
did you betray your own heart, 
of comfort—you deserve this. 

may kiss me, and cry ; and 
hey’ll damn you. You loved 





Why did you despise me? W. 
Cathy? I have not one w 
You have killed yourself. Yes, 
wring out my kisses and tears. 
me—then what right had you to leave me ? hat right--an- 
swer me—for the r fancy you felt for Linton? ecause 
misety, and at an dy and death, and nothing that God or 
Satan could inflict would have parted us, you, of your own will, 
did it. I have not broken your heart—you have broken it—and 
in — it, you have broken mine. So much the worse for 
mé, that I am strong. Do I want to live? What kind of 
living will itbe when you—Oh, God, would you live with your 


soul in the grave ?’ 
Let me alone,’ sobbed Catherine. ‘If 


— me alone. 
I’ve done wrong, I’m dying for it. Itis enough! You left me. 
too; but I won't upbraid you! I forgive you. Forgive me!’ 


“‘Ttis hard to ive, and to look at those eyes, and feel 
those wasted hands, he answered. ‘Kiss me again; and don’t 
let me see your eyes. I forgive what you have done tome. I 
love my murderer—but yours! How can I? 

‘*They were silent—their faces hid against each other, and 
¥ ashed by each other’s tears, At least, [ suppose the weeping 
was on both sides ; as it seemed Heathcliff coudd weep on a great 
occasion like this.’’ 


Dombey & Son. 2 Vols. New York. John Wiley. 

We do not know how many editions of Dombey & Son have 
been published on this side of the Atlantic, but we believe this 
to be the best of them all. It is handsomely priated, and wel} 
illustrated with wood cuts from the original designs by Phiz. An 
edition has been published in one volume by Burgess & Stringer, 
and a similar one by Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Wiley has also in preparation another edition with all the illus- 
trations, and a portrait of the author. The work has also been 
published by a great number of newspapers entire, and it is 
within bounds to say that at least five hundred thousand copies 
have already been circulated in the United States. No other 
book has ever had sach a circulation as this. If the anthor had 
been allowed one cent a copy, which would be little enongh to 
pay one who has delighted and profited sach an immense number 
of people, he would derive from the sale of this one book in the 
United States five thousand dollars. But under an unjust and 
most unwise copyright law he receives not one copper for his 
labour from those who enjoy its fruits. This is a reproach to us 
which we hope to live to see wiped out. If any labourer is 
worthy of his hireysurely it is the author, for there is none who 
renders such great saving for so small a compensation. If the 
American author has a right to the control of his literary pro- 
perty, then the British author has an equal right, and the moral 
wrong of depriving Mr. Dickens of his right of property in 
Dombey & Son, is jast as great as it would be to confiscate the 
calicoes or velvets of any Manchester manufacturer who should 
send them here to sell. The English government has alreadypassed a 
law, extending to American authors all the privileges enjoyed by 
British authors, provided that the United States will pass a reci- 
procal law. But Congress has never yet seen proper to pass this 
reciprocity notwithstanding that the subject has been brought to 
the notice of our representatives for many years past. Petitions 
have already been presented to the present Congress urging the 
passage of an international copyright law; and a Committee 
composed of very excellent men, among whom we were most 
happy to see the mame of Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, has 

been appointed to take charge of the matter. We are not with- 
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I did not feel as if I were in the company of | 








out hopes that something will be done ia this matter even at the 
present session of Congress. 

But to return to Dombey. The reading public bave followed 
the author through nineteen months, eagerly devouring the 
engrossing story as it was doled out in monthly instalments, and 
have waited on the fortunes of Mr. Toots and Diogenes the dog 
with as much constancy as though the fate of the nation de- 
pended upon their movements. All the characters in the nar- 
rative, for it can hardly be called a story, have grown upon our 
affections, and become as much old acquaintances as though 
they were our school fellows or partners in business. What a 
wonderful power of genius, to create out of an empty void a 
new world teeming with real beings who will never know change. 
Other men will grow old, die and be forgotten, but Mr. Toots 
will live forever in perennial youth and innocence. Louis 
Philippe, the Emperor of Russia, President Polk, Santa Anna, 
Mr. Russ the colossus of roads, Genin the hatter, and all the 
other great men of the day who occupy men’s thoughts and 
figure in the newspapers, will all die, and perhaps be forgotten, 
but Susan Nipper, Old Sol Gills, Rob the Grinder, Professor 
Baps, Captain Cuttle, Mrs. Mac Stinger, old Bunsby, Mrs- 
Chic, Miss Tox, Cousin Ferris, Joey B., to say nothing of 
Dombey, Edith, Florence, little Paul, Walter Gay, Doetor Blim- 
ber, Carker, the excellent Mr. Toodles, the Game Chicken, and 
the other principal personages of the story, will live forever and 
be talked about when we all are dead and consigned to drear 
oblivion. As the Italian monk said of the pictures, we are the 
shadows and they are the realities. Our daily life is a fiction 
but the record of Dombey is veritable history. The people of 
Mr. Dickens’s books are like the Gods of the Greeks, they are 
** beirs of fume.”’ 

All the characters in this most amusing book are maintained 
with vigour to the end, but Dombey himself, who completely 
loses his identity and becomes a meek and contrite being. The 
character has always appeared to us extremely unnatural, artifi- 
cial dnd forced. It has had no consistency from the beginning: 
If such a being as Dombey could ever have existed, which we 
deny, he could never have changed. Nothing but death could 
have brought him down. He had not humanity enough in his 
nature for human sympathy to work upon. The author doubt- 
less intended to show that nothing could operate on such a cold 
imperious nature, and melt the heart of a Dombey, but gentle- 
ness and Jove. His plan is very imperfectly worked out, for we 
do not know whether the modification of Dombey was caused 
by the gentle acts of Florence or the accumulation of misfortunes 
which fell upon his proud head. Neither nor both combined 
could ever have wrought a change in Dombey. 

Dickens has lost none of that original power of humourous 
description whieh first gained the attention of the world in his 
sketches, and raised his popularity to such an unparalled extent 
in Pickwick. The marriage of Captain Bunsby to Mrs. Mac 
Stinger is in his happiest manner, and shows that he has not yet 
exhausted his rich vein of satirical humour. The marriage of 
Captain Bunsby is an episode in Dombey, and wil! stand as 
well by itself as in the book. It is so perfect a specimen of the 
author’s peculiar style that we cannot resist the temptation to 
give it to our readers entire. 

Captain Cuttle has been “ fetching a walk,’’ when suddenly 
like the ‘‘ ancient marinere,’’ of Coleridge, he comes upon a 
marriage procession which strikes him all aghast. 


This awful demonstration was headed by that determined 
woman, Mrs. MacBtinger, who, preserving a countenance of 
inexorable resolution, and wearing conspicuously attached to her 
obdurate bosom . ee soap oh and appen , which the 
captain recognized at a glance as pro of Bansby, con- 
ducted under her arm no other than that on hb sane: he, 


with the distraught and melancholy visage of a captive borne into 
a foreign land, meekly resigning himself to her will. Behind 

the eo MacStingers, in a body, exulting. 
two indies a terrible and steadfast aspect, leading 


them ap 
Behind 
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between them a short gentleman in a tall hat, who likewise 
exulted. In the wake, appeared Bunsby’s boy, bearing umbrellas. 
The whole were in good marching order; and a dreadful smart- 
ness that pervaded the party would have sufficiently announced, 
if the intrepid countenances of the ladies bad been wanting, that 
it was a procession of sacrifice, and that the victim was Bunsby. 

The first impulse ef the — was to run away. This also 
appeared to be the first impulse of Bunsby, as its execu- 
tion must none peers, But a ery of recognition proceeding from 
the party, and Alexander MacStinger ranning up to the captain 
with open arms. the captain struck. 

** Well, Cap’en Cuttle!’’ said Mrs. MacStinger. ‘“* This is in- 
deed a meeting! I bear no malice now, Cap’en Cuttle—you 
needn't fear that I am a going to cast od reflexions. I hope to 
go to the altar in another spirit.”” Here Mrs. MacStinger paused, 
and drawing herself up, and inflating her bosom with a long 
dreath, said, in allusion to the victim, ‘** My usband, Cap’en 
Cuttle!”’ 

The abject Bunsby looked neither to the right nor to the left, 
nor at his bride, nor at his friend, but straight before him at 
nothing. The Captain putting out his hand, Bunsby put out his ; 
bat, in answer to the Captain’s greeting, spake no word, 

** Cap’en Cuttle,’’ said Mrs. MacStinger, ** if you would wish 
to heal up past animosities, and to see the last of your friend, my 
asband, as a single persou, we should be appy of your eompany 
to chapel. Here is a lady here,’’ said Mrs. MacStinger turning 
round te the more intrepid of the two, ‘* my bridesmaid, that will 
be glad of your protection, Cap’en Cuttle.’’ 

he short gentleman in the tall hat, who it appeared was the 
husband of the other lady, and who evidently exalted at the re- 
duction of a fellow creature to his own condilien, gave place at 
this, and resigned the lady to Captain Cuttle. ‘The lady imme 
diately seized him, and observing that there was no time to lose, 
gave the word, in a strong voice, to advance. 

The captain’s concern for his friend, not unmingled at first, 
with some concern for himself—for a shadowy terror that he might 
be marred by vielence, sessed him, until his knowledge of the 
service came to his relief, and remembering the legal! obligation of 
sa ing, ‘**T will,’’ he felt himself personally safe so long as he re- 

ved, if asked any question, distinctly to reply, **I won’t’’— 
threw him into a profuse perspiration ; and rendered him, for a 
time, insensible to the movements of the procession, of which he 
now formed a feature, and to the conversation of his fair com- 
panion. Bat as he became less agitated, he learnt from this lady 
that shs was the widow of a Mr. Bokum, who had held an em- 
ployment in the Custom Honse ; that she was the dearest friend 
of Mrs. Mac Stinger, whom she considered a pattern of her sex ; 
that she had often heard of the captain, and new hoped he had 
repented of his past lite ; that she trusted Mr. Bunsby knew what 
a blessing he had gained, but that she feared men seldom did know 
what sach blessiags were, until they had lost them ; with more to 

same purpose. 

All this time the captain could not but observe that Mrs. Bokum 
kept her eyes steadily on the bridegroom. and that whenever they 
came near a court or other narrow turning which appeared 
favourable for flight, she was on the alert te cat him ofl if he 
attempted escape. The other lady too, as well as her lusband, 
the short gentleman with the tall hat, were plainly on guard, 
according to a precencerted plan; and the wretched man was so 
secured by Mrs. Mac Stinger, that any effort at self- preservation 
by flight was rendered fu This, indeed, was apparent to the 
mere populace, who expressed their perception of the tact by jeers 
and cries; te allef which the dread Mae Stinger was inflexibly 
indifferent, while Bunsby himself appeared ia a state ef uncon- 
sciousness. 

The captain made many attempts te acoost the philosopher, if 
only in a monosyllable or a signal; but always failed, in con- 
sequence of the vigilance of the guard, and the difficulty, at ail 
times peculiar to Resby's consteuntion, of having his attention 
aroused by avy outward and visible sign whatever. Thus they 
approached the chapel, a neat whitewashed edifice, receutly en- 
gaged by the Reverend Melchisedech Howler, whe bad consented 
on very urgent solicitation, to give the world awother twe years of 
existence, but had infermed his followers that then it nmiast 
positively go. 

While the Reverend Meichisedech was offeriag up some ex- 
be oar Orisons, the captain found an eppertuntty of growling 
in the bridegroom's ear : 

** What cheer, my lad, what cheer ?”’ 

To which Bunsby replied, with a fergetfulness of the Reverend 
Melchisedech, which nothing but his desperate circumstances 
eould have excused : 

** D—d bad.”’ 

** Jack Bunsby,’’ whispered the Captain, ‘‘ do you do this here, 
0” your own free will ?’’ 

r. Bunsby answered ‘* No.”’ 

** Why do you do it, then, my lad ?”’ inquired the captain, not 
aanaturally. 

Buasby, still looking, and-always looking with an immovable 
countenance, at the opposite side of the world, made no reply. 
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** Why not sheer off ?”’ said the captain. 
“Eb ?’’ whispered Bunsby, with a momentary gleam of hope. 
“Sheer oif,’” said the captain, 


“Where ’s the good ?’’ retorted the forlorn sage. ‘She 'd 
eapter me agen.’’ 
** Try!’ replied the captain. ‘‘Cheerup! Come! Now's 


your time, Sheer off. Jack Bunsby !’’ 

Jack Bunsby, however, instead of profiting by the advice, said 
in a doleful whisper : 

* It all began im that there chest eo’ your'n. Why did I ever 
conwoy her into port that night ?’’ 

** My lad,”’ faltered the captain, ‘I thought as you had come 
over her; net as she had come over you. A man as has got such 
Opinions as you have !"’ 

Mr. Bunsby merely uttered a suppressed groan. 

**Come!’’ said the captain, nudging him with his elbew, 
**now’s your time! Sheer off, I'l! cover your retreat. The 
time’s a flying. Bansby! It’s fer liberty! Will you come ?”’ 

Bansky was immoveable, 

** Bunsby !’’ whispered the Captain, ** will you, twice !”’ 

Bunsby wouldn't twice. 

“*Bunsby!"’ urged the captain, ‘it’s for liberty. 
turee times? Now or never !’’ 

. Bunsby didn’t then, and didn’t ever; fer Mrs. Mac Stinger 
immediately afterwards married him. 

One of the most frightful circumstances of the ceremony to the 
captain, was the deadly interest exlvbited therein by Joliana Mac 
Stinger; and the fatal concentratier of her faculties, with which 
that promising child, already the image of her parent, ebserved 
the whole proceedings. The captain saw in this a succession of 
man-traps stretching out infinitely ; a series of ages of oppression 
and coercion, through which the seafaring line was doomed. It 
was a more memorable sight than the unflaching steadiness of 
Mrs. Bokum and the ot lady, the exaltation of the short 
gentleman iu the tall hat; er even the fell inflexibility of Mm. 
Mac Stinger. The Master Mec Stimgers understood little of what 
was going on, and cared less; being chiefly engaged, during the 
ceremony, in treading on ene anothers’ half-boots ; bat the con- 
trast afforded by these wretched imfants only set off and adorned 
the precocious woman in Juliana. yer be ear or two, the 
captain thought, and to lodge where that was, would be 
cam cluded b ral spring of the 

ceremony was conclu a general s ° 

family on Mr. Bansby, whom ther hailed b hoon yd 
of father, and from whom they solicited halfpence. These gushes 
of aflection over the ion was about to issue forth again, 
when it was delayed for some little time by an unexpected trans- 
port on the part of the Alexander Mac Stinger. That dear child, 
it seemed, connecting a chapel with tombstones, when it was 
entered for any purpose apart from the ordinary religious exercises, 
could not be persuaded but that his mether was now to be decently 
interred, and lost to him forever. Im the anguish of this convic- 
tion he screamed with astenishing force, and turned black in the 
face. However touching these marks ef a tender disposition were 
to his nvother, it was met in the characterof that remarkable woman 
to permit her recognition ef them to degenerate into weakness. 
Therefore, after vainly endeavouring to convince his reason b 
shakes, pokes, bawlings out and similar applications to his head, 
she Jed him into the air, and tried another method ; which was 
manifested to the marriage party by a quick succession of sharp 
sounds, resembling applause, and, subsequently, by their seeing 
Alexander in contact with the coolest paving stone in the court, 
greatly flushed, and Joudly lamenting. 

The procession being then in a condition to ferm itself once 
mere, and repair to Brig Place, where a marriage feast was im 
readiness, returned as it had come; not without the receipt, by 
Bunsby, of many humourous congratulations from the populace 
on his recently acquired bappiness. The captain ied it 
as far as the heuse door, but, being made aneasy by the gentler 
manner of Mrs. Bokum, who, now that she was relieved from 
her engrossing duty—for the watchfulness and alacrity of the 
ladies sensibly diminished when the bridegroom was safely married 
—had greater leisure to show an interest in his behalf, there left it 
and the captive ; faintly momng ae appointment, and promising 
to return presently. The captain had another cause for uneasiness, 
in remorsefully reflecting that he had been the first means of 
Bunsby’s entrapment, though certainly without intending it, and 
through his unbounded faith in the resources of that pee en 


Manual of the Corporation of the City of New York ; for the 

year 1848. By D. 7. Valentine. 1848. 

This unpretending little annual is stored with four hundred 
pages of valuable historical and statistical matter, besides a 
dozen or two of well executed illustrations of local objects, and 
some valuable maps of the city. 

New York is becoming a great city; the details ef her gran- 
dear in this volume are startling from theirmagnificence. Yet 
it requires a different kind of book to give um adequate idea of 
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the real greatness of the subject. Figures alone will not do it. 
There needs to be a picturesque description of the immense 
warehouses, the great exchange, the crowded docks, the ship- 
yards, the steamboats, the ships, the ferries, the markets, the 
theatres, the squares, the avenues, the palaces, the churches, and 
the ceaseless throngs of busy mortals that circulate through the 
arteries of the great metropolis of the New World But an ink- 
ling may be got of the magnitude of the city from Mr. Valen- 
tine’s figures. There are five Public Parks in the city : the Bat- 
ery contains 11 acres, the Park 10!3, Hudson Square 4, Wash- 
ington Square 9, Tompkins square is the largest in the eity. 
Gramercy Park is small but extremely beautiful ; Union Square 
is very grand and very beautiful, its extent is not given by Mr. 
Valentine. Besides these, are Hamilton Square, Madison Square 
and Abingdon Square, which is triangular in shape. There are 
thirteen public markets. Since the year 1834, there have been 
erected in New York, 17,176 new houses, which would make a 
very large city of themselves: ‘There are 27 licensed pawnbrokers, 
53 “‘second-hand dealers,’’ and 168 licensed junk shops; 19 inf- 
telligence offices ; 327 omnibusses ; 427 hackney coaches ; 3780 
taverns ; 3033 licensed carts; 400 dirt carts; 62 charcoal carts. 
There are 80,000 newspapers mailed daily at the Post Office in 
this city ; there are 20,000 dead letters sent quarterly to the Gen- 
eral PostOffice. In the year 1847, there arrived at the port of 
New York, from sea, 173,024 passengers. Number of deaths 
reported in 1847, 15,788. 

Mark Wilton, the Merchant’s Clerk. By Charles B. Tayler. 

New York: Sanford & Swords, 1848. 

The author of Mark Wilton is so well kgown by his previous 
works, ‘‘The Records of a Good Man’s Life,’’ and ‘ Lady 
Mary,’’ that nothing need be said by us in his praise. Mark 
Wilton is, like his other productions, a religious novel, but it 
possesses a higher degree of merit than can be claimed for the 
majority of the class to which it belongs. We give an extract 
from which the character of the narrative may be judged. 


“If you, my reader, be a youth, or a man of unbridled tem- 
per or passions—intractable, and intolerant of contradiction and 
Opposition, oh, think of Hanson! He determined to take his 
own way. He yielded to the Evil Spirit, whose slave he was ; 
for‘ he that committeth sin is the servant of sin.’ He served a 
hard master, and one who effectually succeeded in deceiving him ; 
for, while he whispered, ‘ Take your own way—give as wild a 
license as you will to your violent temper, your stormy passion, 
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and goto lis Father are gone; enfeebled and exhausted, he has 
fallen to rise no more. He would fain fill his belly with the husks 
by which swine are satisfied ; but such food cannot nourish him, 
or give him strength torise. And there—where there is not an eye 
to pity him, nor a heart to feel for him, nor a hand to raise or 
to relieve him—tbere, amid the dreariness and desolation of that 
mighty famine, prostrate and helpless, lie perishes.’’ 





Romance of the History cf Louisiana. A Series of Lectures. 
By Charles Gayarre. New York. D. Appleton § Co. 1843. 
pp. 255. 

The history of Louisiana is undoubtedly more picturesque, if 
it be not more romantic, than that of any of the Colonies of 
which the United States are now composed. It was settled in a 
picturesque age, by picturesque subjects, who spoke a language 
foreign to our own, and wore a costume which is even now chosen 
for scenic effects on the stage, and as models for artists to clothe 
their heroes in. There were titled adventurers, priests and ont- 
laws, Spaniards and Frenchmen, among the first explorers of 
Louisiana, and undoubtedly there are many highly romantic in- 
cidents connected with the settlement of that part of our Union. 
But we do not think, from reading Mr. Gayarre’s lectures, that he 
was fulfilling his mission when he attempted tp give a romantic 
narrative of these events. His style is as ambitious as that of a 
school-boy, and he lets his motive leak out in his efforts to pro- 
duce startling effects, forgeting that things never startle which you 
are prepared to see, but greatly disappoint expectation. There is 
much interesting matter, however, in Mr. Gayarre’s volume, 
which is, in itself, so entertaining that it would not be an easy 
matter for the most bungling narrator wholly to spoil its effect. 
Mr. Gayarre’s preface is ofiensive to good taste in the last degrec. 
He should not have revealed the fact that he was in the habit of 
kicking his servants ; such pastime may be very well for a cer- 
tain class of literary men, but to those who keep no servants, and 
have never known the luxury’ of a‘‘ George,”’ or a “‘ black 
Chazrles,’’ itsounds oddly enough. _ It is customary for some pro- 
prietors of magazines and other literary enterprizes to talk about 
ordering ‘* my editor’’ todo this, that, or the other; but to havea 
literary man talking about his ‘‘ servant George’’ is something 
new tous. But, perhaps it was his publisher that he called by 
thatnmame. O, si sic omnes! 


The Boy's Spring Book. By Thomas Miller. Harper & 
Brothers. 1848. 


This is a truly beautiful book for youngsters, and one calculated 








your lusts, and your intemperance ; be as wilful and as stubborn 
as you please ; dare everything, and boast of your daring—yon 
are your own master!’—that father of lies—that murderer of 
the souls and bodies of his delnded and miserable bond-slaves—- 
was all the while entangling him in his fatal snares, and wind- 
ing round him, more and more closely, his hellish chains, till at 
last he sunk a fettered and a helpless victim beneath his power. 
The gaol, and the felon’s dock—the awful sentence of the earth- 
ly jadge—the hangman, the rope, and the gallows, were the only 
recompense which he received for the brutal license which for a 
time he gained and gloried in. Or it may be that you are natu- 
tally the very opposite of what Hanson was; you may be gen- 
tle, refined, and eminently pleasing—but secretly intent on one 
subject, self-gratification—devoted to one pursuit, that of ungod- 
ly pleasure! Are you aware of your Rancer ? Think upon 

mond! You can scarcely be more fitted than he was to in- 
gtatiate yourself with those around you, and to win your way with 
graceful ease to the eminence which he reached; but your fall 
may be as sudden—your death as desolate as his! 

“Or, perchance, yon may be really well-disposed—amiable— 
fall of all generous impulses, but the mere creature of feeling 
aad imagination—with no settled principles, no resolute purpose 
to do what is simply right in the sight of God and man, let the 
consequences be what they will—unstable, and yielding like a 
fool to the influence of the present associate, whether for good or 
evil—blown hither and thither like a weatherecock by every breath 
of the inconstant wind that trifles with it. Then reflect on my 
story. Sometimes the prodigal, who claims the portion of his 
father’s goods that falleth to him, and departs to the far countfy, 
and wastes his substance in riotous living, till he has spent all, 
and there ariseth a mighty famine in that land—sometimes the 


to give them a keen relish for country life, which should be in- 
stilled as a religious principle into the minds of all children, for 
it is only in the country that religious principles can be nurtured 
by their growing minds. ‘There is a religion of nature, which is 
above the religion of books, that cannot be learned in cities. 
Thomas Miller, the Basket-maker, writes very prettily, with sim- 
plicity, earnestness and good faith. Moreover he relates his own 
boyish experiences, which are full of freshness and vigor. It 
happens unfortuately for our own country boys that much of the 
matter in the ‘‘ Spring Book’’ is so purely local in its interest that 
one half its value is lost to our youth. But still there is beauty 
and sweetness enough le/t to render the Spring Book one of the 
most instructive volumes that we have recently seen for boys. 
Itis printed in a very handsome manner, and copiously illustrated 
with wood cuts of great beauty from admirable drawings. 


Sir Theodore Boughton, or Laurel Water; By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. New York. Harper & Brothers. 


About forty years ago there was a certain Sir Theodosius 
Broughton, of Lawford Hall, who was supposed to have been 
poisoned by Laurel Water, administered to him by a certain Cap- 
tain Donellan, who was tried for the crime, convicted and hung. 
Mr. James has introduced a Captain Donovan into his story, 
whose deeds and fate are similar to those of Captain Donellan. 














rodigal comes back, but not often. The cammon case is that he 
ies famishing in the barren fields, the swine his only com- 
panions—their food his only fare. He may come to himself, but 


It is probable that every person wha ever read of the story of 
Sir Theodosius Broughton, and his death by drinking laurel wa- 





all }iope has died withia bim ; the will and the strength to arise 





ter, will at once believe that Mr. James, in his ndvel of Sir The- 
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ojore Broughtor{ or Laurel Water, bad intended to convert a 
melancholy fact into an interesting fiction. 
to Mr. Janres” preface, is not the case ; and he labours very hard 


to convince the reader that he had no such intention; but we do 


not think that any reader wil: believe him, for if he did not wish 
to mislead his readers into such a belicf, all he had to do was 
simply to call his tale *‘ Sir Sniffler Tomkins, or Cologne Water,’’ 
and nobody would have eversuspected him of making a romance 
out of the melancholy tragedy of Lawford Hall. However, this 
is no business of ours ; Mr. James has a right to call his novels 
whatever he may please; but then people have 2 right to think 
about them just what they please, and we cannot help thinking 
that by Sir. Theodore Boughton, he meant Sir Theodosius 
Broughton, and by Captain Donovan,Captain Donellan. This last 
novel of Mr. James’ differs very materially from any of his 
former productiens ; tor, while they all! commence with the intro- 
duction of one or more horsemen who might have been seen 
at the close of a lowering day, &c., emerging from a dark forest, 
or a clump of trees; this one commences in the following bold 
and unique manner: 

* There was an old man setting in an arm-chair—a very old 
man, and a very ugly one.”’ 

We have not the least doubt of his being old and ugly enough, 
and if any one wishes to know why he was sitting in an arm- 
chair, and how long he sat there, and also, who the old man was, 
let him consult the work itself, for we have no design of spoiling 


any body’s pleasure by revealing such a secret, which should be | 


left to the novelist to communicate. 

Mr. James has not been indifferent to the criticisms on his 
novels, although he defends himself on the score of his descrip- 
tions, saying, what our own experience ef his works has not 
verified, that, in order to fully understand his plots, it is necessary 
to read his descriptions. In reply to one of his children (sensible 
ereatures !) who said, ‘‘ I always skip descriptions in your books, 
papa,’’ he says, “‘ whoever skips any thing, omits that which was 
not written without an object, loses an emotion, in a fact, and 
will, in the end, perhaps, be obliged to turn back, because he 
does not find out the story which he has been runni:tg after so 
eagerly.’’ Thisis no doubt true ; the ‘‘ object’’ of writing these 
interminable descriptions in Mr. James’ novels, is to swell out the 
volume to the required guinea dimensions, and whoever omits 
reading them, loses an ‘‘ emotion”’ of weariness, beyoud a doubt. 
The very chapter from which the apology is taken, contains two 
others pages devoted to a particular description of a country inn, 
which serves no other purpose than to perpléx the reader, and | 
divert his attention from the story itself. Description for de- 
cription’s sake, is as Locke says of labour-against nature. 

But Ict us do Mr. James the justice to say that he always 
writes correctly, although coldly, and-at most, never introduces 
any bat pure Anglo-Saxon words, and English idioms into his 
compositions. There is hardly a chapter in any of his works 
which might not serve as a reading lesson for learners of English. 


The Monk’s Revenge. AiTale of the Crusades. By Samuel 

Spring. Wiiliams & Brother. New York. 

Mr. Spring belongs to the old school of Romancists, as the 
choice of his subjects plainly shows. The splendid imagety of 
the east, the rites and ceremonies of the Mahommedons, the 
picturesque costumes and the deep feelings of-love and hate which 
possess the hearts of the Osmaali are the traits which he loves to 
weave into his stories. His first tale of Giafar al Barmeki was 
very successful, and gained him considerable reputation. {n the 
romantic tale before us, he has availed himself of the most"strange 
and romantic period of Christian history, to blend the two ele- 
ments together of eastern love and Chistian vengeance. The 
merits of such a work cannot be displayed in extracts, but as a 
specimen of Mr. Spring’s style we have selected the following 
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** Where two hearts long bound in friendship mingle in unison 


But such, according | together, a source of quiet and enduring happiness dwells perpet- 


| ually in the bosom, e feel that we are not alone, that there is 
one in whose love we can repose. let the world around: frown 
upon it as it will, Wherever our path leads us @ fresh stream 
winds with it,—covers it with verdure, and we pass onward with- 
‘out toil. But when a noble deed comes to-us at the hand of a 
| Stranger, it stirs us with a deeper emotion. To meet a kindred 
j= hitherto unknown, but by one act become most dear and 
| familiar, the very depths of the sou! spring up, as a fountain 
| when first unsealed, wells upward to the light. Oh, this is a 
new found treasure,—an oasis in the desert, as we wander along 
the waste places of life! ‘There, petty malice, creeping s ° 
ingratitude, envy, with its venomous tooth, vexed and goaded 
us as we toiled onward ; here, we find repose, and how pure and 
rich must be that joy which can render us forgetful of our griefs, 
; and make us sweet amends. Complaint then yields to gratitude ; 
we kneel down in our hearts and thank God that he has made as 
as We are. 





A 80NG. 

Allah, who framed the stream and ocean's flood 

And stars that in their orbits never tire, 
He poured within my veins this restless blood, 

Kindled the spark thy breath hath blown to.fire, 
But shall this flame that burns within my soul 
Cease, when the stars shall fade and seas forget to roll ? 

oe 








Let the wise Mollah say with reverend air 
That with this being I must cease-to be, 
That bright-eyed maidens shall await thee there 








paragraphs : 


But that there is no paradise for me ; 
Oh, I have read the word, read it with still delight 
And love hath lent its aid, and faith to give me sight. 


When heavenly bouris welcome thee at last 
T shal] appear in all that happy throng, 
If thou hast loved me here, thou'lt greet the past, 
A past not for eternity too long. 
Clasp whom thou wilt—look! thou dost clasp me there, 
Voice, eye and lip, as thou hast known me here. 


“Orta Undis.”’ And other Poems, by J. M. Legare. Boston. 

W. D. Ticknor & Co. 

Tur distinguishing qualities of Mr. Legare’s poetry are chaste- 
ness of sentiment, classical tone, and correctness. It is such 
poetry as a well educated young man, of good habits and good 
talents might write ; but it does not contain those flashes of genius 
in the shape of original tarns of thought which at once impress the 
reader with the presence of a new and atrue poet. There is 
certainly nothing in Mr. Legare’s poetry to cause one to think 
that he is not a poet, but then there is nothing to induce the 
belief that he is. We must wait for his next volume, before we 
ean judge accurately of his powers, but the presumption is that 
he will more_than sustain the good imprersion which he has 
created in this his first volume, Ostar Undis is in Latin, and the 
other pieces in the volume are short and mostly amatory.. The 
foliowing specimens of Mr. Legare’s verses will convey some 
notion of his manner. 

LOQUITUR DIANA, 
+ oF * o * a « 
“* Ob Dian, thou who from thy skies 
Dost nightly look into her eyes 
(ier brown eyes unto thee upturned), 
Say if her heart bath ever burned 
As mine for her hath yearned ? 


- 
- 


Remembers she each summer night 
When we beheld thee, from the height, 
The silent woods of gloom deliver : 
And saw in eddies of the river 

Thy arrows fall and shiver. 


- 
- 


Caressingly I held in mine _ 

Her little hands: No joys of wine, 
Or gold, or books in morta! ken, 
Can yield such happiness again. 
—Ah, Dian, why repeat them then ? 
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(Lana loguitar,) ‘ 
*** Why bring them back 7—Oh murmer vain ! 
Doth not the miser count his gain 
In coffers hid ?— Thou safe and fast 
Beneath the lid that shuts the past 
These golden hours hast. 


** What more would’st thou or any one? 
A precious heart thy deeds have won 
For thee. Behold how earnestly 
With lifted eyes she follows me, 
Believing that I look on thee!’ ” 


History of the Girondists. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 

Harper & Brothers. 1848. 

The publication of the third and concluding volame of this 
deeply interesting work, comes at a most opportune moment, 
when everything relating to France, and particularly to the great 
revolution is read with avidity by the public. But a work on 
the first revolution by Lamartine, the leading spirit of the last, 
must possess an interest beyond any ordinary history. This 
third volume of the Girondists is composed almost entirely of 


the pen of an imaginative man, like Lamartine, could alone 
properly depict. The history of Charlotte Corday is narrated 
here with a power of description never surpassed, and many in- 
cidents of her life, and her address to the French nation are now 
given to the public for the first time. 


The Wanderings and Fortunes of some German Emigrants. By 
Frederick Gerstacker. Translated by David Black. 
York : Appleton & Co. 1848. pp. 216. 


This is a very interesting narrative of the adventares of a small 
company of Oldenbergers, and other Germans, whe embarked at 
Bremen Haven, for New York, with the intention of purchasing 
atract of land in the far west, and founding a Colony. The 
Emigrants reach the Big Hatchee, where the land was purchased, 
but their agent proving dishonest they were afterwards seperated 
and dispersed over the country ; some of them died and some re- 
turned home. The narrative is written in that charming style of 
simple earnestness so peculiar to German writers, and is one of 
the most entertaining books that we have recently dipped into. 
We give a part of a chapter relating the events which befel the 
Emigrants while they were in New York, where they spent but 
2 week, previous to leaving for the west. 


**Hetly and oppressively did the sun shine down upon the 
mirror-like surface of Staten Island Bay, the next day, when the 
boat, containing the steerage pa:sengers of the Hoffuung, reached 
the quay at New York, and threw its ropes ashore. he sailors 
had not had time to make fast before a complete flood of persons 
pressed forward from every side from which it was possible to get 
upon deck, and crowded every corner and gangway of the vessel. 

A great number of those who jumped on board to welcome the 
fresh comers to their new homes appeared to be actuated, not by 
curiosity only, but also by zeal to make themselves useful, and 
without looking around they seized upon boxes and chests, and 
seemed inclined to empty the whole vessel. 

* Halloo there ! where are you off to with that chest,’ eried the 
brewer, seizing at the same time the above-mentioned article of 
luggage with both hands, and dragging it from the shoulders of a 
sturdy negro, who was just about to step on shore with it. 

The black, it is true, explained his intentions in a few words, 
bat as the brewer unfortunately could not understand a syllable of 
what he was saying, he merely shook his head, and carried back his 
ehest to the remainder of his luggage. The same sort of thing oc- 
eurred to ali the rest, until at inet thee master of the boat interferred, 
drove the intruders back, and the few seamen on board, with the 
willing assistance of the Germans themselves, got the whole of the 
passengers’ things on shore, and several of the emigrants kept 
suid Uy them. This last measure seemed a very necessary one, 
for, as carron vultures surround a dying animal, so did carters, 
black and white, surround the piled-up boxes, impatiently waiting 
the moment when each of them might carry off his load. 

Pastor Hehrmann, the elder Siebert, and Mr. Becher, now join- 
ed them, and after a hearty shaking of hands with their féllow- 
travellers on the so-longed-for terra firma, took counsel how best 
to lodge them properly, since they could not well all find room to- 
geevcr in one tavern. 

Many had brought with them the addresses of ‘ good’ German 
ians in New York, obtained through acquaintances or relations 
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who had formerly sojourned at them, and found them comfosta- 
ble. Others were directed to a so-called ‘German Boarding- 
heuse’ in Pearl street, and a large number, including nearly all 
the Oldenburghers, determined to remain on the quay, where they 
saw three German public-houses side by side, as well to have a 
view of the shipping as to save the money required for the re- 
moval of their luggage, which they at once got on their own 
shoulders, and carried across into the ‘ Schweitzer’s Heimat,”’ 
(the Switzer’s Home.) 

Siebert advised them net to take up their quarters at these 
waterside public-houses, but they had made up their minds ; they 
listened, it is true, patiently to his representations and arguments, 
but stil went and did as they wished. 

Mr. Siebert now exorted each of them to be careful in noting 
accurately the number of the cart which carried his property, so 
that, in the event ef ‘their being separated from it, they might not 
lose their little all, and he then started, with a portion of his fel- 
Jow-travellers, towards the boarding house, whilst several two- 
wheeled carts, with their baggage, accompanied them. 

In less than two hours the whole company was seattered ; and 
we will now fellow the Oldenburghers for a moment, who, per- 
secuted by the jokes and jeers of the carters plying on the quay, 
carried their heavy chests into the inn, in front of which hung a 
gaudy sign, intending to represent a Swiss landscape, with the 
rscription ‘ Schweitzer’s Heimat.’ 
he landlord, who was a fat man, and who might have passed 
for a good-natured looking fellow, had it not been fora slight cast 
in his eye, met them at the door, and called to them, in a not-to-be- 
mistaken Swiss dialect, to carry their things into the large saloon. 

The thing was sooner said than done—for it was no easy mat- 
ter to get the colossal boxes and chests up the narrow and steep 
staircase. However they succeeded at last, and found themselves 
in a very large roomy apartment, which might claim the title of a 
‘saloon,’ and contained about twenty double beds, while besides 
these, in two long rows, there stood a number of boxes and bags. 
Immediately afterwards, their host followed, and indicated a par- 
ticular corner for their luggage. 

* Are there more people to sleep here, then ?’ inquired one of 
the Oldenburghers, who began, perhaps, to think the thing rather 
uncomfortable, 

‘Yes,’ replied our host, ‘ we are a little crowded for the mo- 
ment, but to-morrow many of them are going away, and if you 
will only make yourselves comfortable for to-night, the matter 
can be arranged.’ 

* And two have to sleep in one bed ?’ asked another. 

‘It might happen,’ replied the landlord, ‘that we might be 
compelled to accommodate three in some of them ; it’s only for 
one night, and you are not spoiled—on board ship, things are 
worse, I know ;’ he laughed, and descended the steep stairs. 

* Yes that’s true enough—on board the ship it,s worse still. 
But upon my word, I don’t see why on that account it should not 
be otherwise here in New York.’ 

The others confronted him with ‘ Well, it’s for one night only !’ 
and easily pacified, they walked down to the bar-room, where a 
kind of barman, half sailor, half waiter, stood behind a counter 
covered with unwashed glasses, and filled liquors for the guests 
out of pitchers and bottles. 

Tobacco smoke and _ noise filled the room, and the sound of 
curses and laugther, violence and hallowing met them at their 
entrance. They called for a can of cider, it istrue, in an unoc- 
pied corner—but they did not feel at home or comfortable there, 
and determined, at least, to go and have a look at New York. 

Meanwhile Mr. Siebert had led his protegees to a somewhat 
more decent and better house ; and the brewer, the little tailor, 
the shoemaker, and old‘Schmidt, the quandam ambassador to the 
committee, took a room together. ut the shoemaker was in 
ae, for one of his chests, contained all the tools of his trade, 
and many other things, was no where to be found. He had last 
seen it upon the shoulders of a negro who was walking behind 
the cart containing the other luggage, but distracted by the guadi- 
ly-ornamented shops, he had lost sight of the black suddenly, and 
neither him nor the chest did he ever see again. y 


All inquiry was in vain, and he was now convinced how much 
reason Mr. Seibert had to recommend particular attention to their 
property. 

The others felt themselves the more comfortable, and the little 
tailor declared it was worth while to travel to America, if it were 
only to look at the streets and the people. Soon afterwards they 
were summoned to dinner, and in the large room of the house 
they found a long table spread, at which all of them, without 
distinction of rank, took their seats, and were allowed to torture 
their teeth with some very tough beef. 


The dinner was not particular good; but a glass of cider, 
which they got with it, consoled them, and a stroll through the 
town was agreed upon by all the Germans immediately after 
dinner. The shoemaker alone remained behind, in order to pre- 
pare a pot of his new expeditious blacking, with which he hoped 
to earn something, and to reimburse himself somewhat for the 
loss of his chest. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonpon, May 20, 1848. 
To the Editor af Holden's Dellar Magazine. 

Dear Sir:—A good many exaggerated rumours have no doubt 
reached New York, respecting the great Chartist demonstration, 
and a good many of the foolish things that have appeared in our 
journals been transferred to the American papers. The demon- 
stration was a slender affair of itself, but the turn out of special 
constables to put down any disturbance that might be created by 
the Chartists, was one of the most imposing and formidable 
demonstrations of popular will that I have ever witnessed in the 
great metropolis. 

The government were very much frightened, but the voluntary 
enrolment of two hundred thousand of the staunchest citizens 
in the metropolis and its neighbourhood, must have thoroughly 
convinced the most timid Tory that the established order of 
things are in no possible danger of being moved an inch by 
any force that the Chartists or any other mob could muster on 
Kennington Common, or any other place. The truth is, that 
England enjoys a popular government, although the show of a 
royal court is still kept up to gratify the pride of the nation ; and 
where there is a popular government there can be no danger of a 
mob ever interfering to overthrow the constituted authorities. 

The whole force of the Chartists has been variously estimated at 
from ten to thirty thousand ; but, judging from my own observa- 
tions, the procession could not have numbered much over, nor 
much under, fifteen thousand men and boys, all told. There were 
a good many respectable, thoughtful looking men in the procession; 
a few men of worth, and now and then a man of education and 
liberal principles ; but the greater part of the crowd consisted of 
ill-dressed, ill-looking labourers, and not a small number of vaga- 
bonds, of whom there are always a plenty to join in any pro- 
cession which gives them for an hour a little consequence. The 
object of the procession was to present the Chartist petition for 
parliamentary reform to parliament, which was then in session. 
The streets through which the procession passed were lined with 
constables, who had no other weapon in their hands than a short 
baton, or stick. 

Sir Robert Peel, who enrolled himself atong the constables 
on this occasion, carried a- mahogany truncheon, but a good 
many carried batons of the new substance, called Gutta Percha, 
and the next day sold them again for nearly as much as they 
cost. A man who was not a constable on that day was looked 
on as suspiciously as thongh he had a pistol in his hand. Some 
of the constables were feeble enough in appearance, and looked 
as though they would be very likely to take to their heels the 
moment they perceived any danger, but the majority were sub- 
stantial looking fellows whose batons might very easily fell an ox. 

All business was suspended for one day, except the business 
of eating and drinking, and as Englishmen find an excuse in 
every unusux! event for taking a drink, the ale houses and gin 
shops must have driven a very smart trade. The next day after 
the affair was all over, London looked as usual, and the only 
vestiges of the great demonstration that remained were the dis- 
appointed countenances of Mr. Feargus O’Connor and his little 
clique, and the wooden ramparts that had been erected on the 
roof of the Bank of England. But, although the Chartist mob 
has been dispersed, the principles for which the Chartists contend 
are spreading rapidly in the minds of the people; and a new 
league has been formed by the same leaders whose devotion to the 
cause of the people gained them the benefits of free trade in corn, 
for the purpose of securing to them annual parliaments, universa, 
suffrage, and vote by ballot. 

Cobden, George Thompson, Ewart, Colonel Peronnet Thomp- 
son, Doctor Bowring, and the other i sptits who laboured 





so zealously for free trade are at the head, of the new league, and 
there can be no doubt that they will eventually carry their points ; 
for in addition to their own strength they will, of course, have 
the entire force of the Chartists proper n their side. 

But, a truce to polities, you get enough, I dare say, of such 
matter in the daily papers. There is nothing very new in Lite- 
rature or Arts, in the Metropolis, John Forster's biography of 
Goldsmith has just been published by Bradbury & Evans, the 
proprietors of Panch, and by Chapman & Hall the original pro- 
prietors of Pickwick, and the first publishers who braught oat 
Dickens. The biography of Goldsmith makes a large volume, is 
beautifully illustrated with wood-cuts from designs by Maclise, 
Richard Doyle and John Leech, the two latter must be well 
known to American readers from their contributions to Punch. 
Forster, the author of the biography, belongs to the Punch clique, 
all of whom hang together like a band of brothers, and render 
each other great assistance. He is an amateur actor, and a great 
admirer of McCready, whose style he follows in his acting. 
Foster is probably better known to American readers by his his- 
tory of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth, than by any other 
work ; he is also the author of the life of Cromwell, and was for 
many years the assistant editor of the Examiner while that paper 
remained in the hands of Fonblanque, but he has now left it. 
He has dedicated his biography of Goldsmith to Charles Dickens 
in a very quaint but not very beautiful sonnet. 


As the capital work of Forster's has not yet reached the United 
States, and will not probably be immediately republished, then I 
shall be doing your readers a service by giving them the follow- 
jug taste of its excellent quality. 


THE RIGHTS AND OFFICE OF LITERATURE. 


‘When Jrene failed, and Johnson was asked how he felt, he 
answered ‘like the Monument ;’ but when he had arrived at 
comfort and independence, and carelessly taking up one day his 
own fine satire, opened it at the lines which paint the scholar’s 
fate, and the obstructions, almost insurmountable, in his way to 
fortune and fame, he burst into a passion and tears. Not for 
what he had himself endured, whose labour was at last victori- 
ously closed ; but for all the disastrous chances that still awaited 
others. It is the world’s concern. There is a subtle spirit of 
compensation at work, when men ard it least, which to the 
spiritual sense accommodates the vilest need, and lightens the 
weariest burden. Milton talked of the lasting fame and perpetuity 
of praise, which God and good men have consented should be 
the reward of those whose published labours have advanced the 
good of mankind ; and it is a set-off, doubtless, in the large ac- 
count. The ‘two carriages’ and the ‘ style’ of Griffiths are long 
ape away into the rubbish they sprang from, and all of us will 

apt enough now to thank heaven that we were not Griffiths. 
Jacob Tonson’s hundred thousand pounds are “now of less ac- 
count than the bad shillings he insinuated into Dryden's pay- 
ments ; and the fame of Mr. Secretary epee is very much 
overtopped by the pillory of De Foe. The Italian princes who 
beggared Dante are still without pity writhing in his deathless 
poem, while Europe looks to the beggar as to a star in heaven ; 
nor has Italy’s greater day, or the magnificence which crowded 
the Court of Augustus, left behind them a name of any earthly 
interest, to compare with his who restored land to Virgil, and who 
succoured the fugitive Horace. These are the results which have 
obtained in all countries, and been confessed by every age ; and 
it will be well when they win for literature other living regards, 
and higher present cousideration, than it bas yet been able to ob- 
tain. Men of genius can more easily starve, than the world, 
with safety to itself, ean continue to neglect and starve them. 
What new arrangement, what kind of consideration may be re- 

uired, will not be very distant from the simple acknowledgment 
that greater honour and respects are due.”’ 


The most noticeable work of art that has recently appeared, is 
a volume of sketches, highly and correctly coloured, by Captain 
Warre, of North American scenery, from the St. Lawrence to 
the mouth of the Oregon. Captain Warre made the journey last 
year ; his drawings are the most beautiful landscape sketches that 
have ever been published; some of his drawings of views of 
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the Rocky Mountains, in the Wallamette valley and at the sources | 
of the Columbia River are extremely beautiful, and must pos- 

sess great interest for the people of your country. The book has 

but just come out; but it will probably be imported by some of 

your booksellers when you will have an opportunity of examin- 

ing it. 

The new work, called Gavarni in London does not make a | 
very greet sensation, and the cause is very obvious. Gavarni, | 
theugh one of the greatest of living artists, is so imbued with 
French feelings, bis hand has been so long accustomed to tracing 
the peculiarities of Frenchmen, and the delineation of Parisian 
Gamens, Lorettes and Grisettes, that he cannot at once turn to 
London and dash off its peculiarities of humanity with that fa- 
cility which he has so remarkably displayed in his sketches for the 
Diable a Paris and for the Charivari. 

Our theatrical people have been a good deal pleased with the | 
American actress Mrs. Barrett, who threatens to draw attention 
from the pretty Mrs. Nisbitt, who has returned once more to the 
stage since the death of her last husband, Sir William Boothby. 
Bhe is, in fact, Lady Boothby, but she had the good sence to re- 
It 
would sonnd very oldly to hear an actress addressed as ‘‘ your 
ladyship.’’ Mrs. Bishop who is now in America, is the wife of 
Sir Henry Bishop, and might call herself Lady Bishop if she 
choose ; but her friend Bochsa probably thinks it better that she 
should not make use of her title; and so I think myself, while she | 
Mrs. Wood, wlio was ia your 


tarn to her old name when she returned to her old profession. 


lives apart from her husband. 
country some years since, was the wife of Lord William Lennox, 
and might have been called Lady Lennox had she been disposed 
todoso. Thestayge has been often graced by Peareses apd Baro- 
netesses, andonce by a royal Duchess, for such was Mrs. Jor- 
dan, the wife of King William the Fourt), when he was Duke of 
Clarence. Mrs. Jordan's children are now peers, but none have 
the talents or beauty of their mother, who was 4 woman of ge- 
nius, and a noble hearted creature. They all take after their 
father, and were it not for the laws of the country, which forbid 
the marriage of one of the royal family witha subject, Mrs. Jor- 
dan’s grandson would now be on the throne of England instead of 
our little Queen Victoria, who has not yet returned from her visit 
to Osborn House in the Isleof Wright, where she went to be out | 
of harm’s way on the day of the Chartist demonstration. 
Mrs.Fanny Kemble Butler has been giving readings from | 
Shakespeare, lately, and has been very successful in her new 
The long residence of this 











performances before the public. 
gifted woman in the United States, and her most unhappy mar- | 
riage there, must make her an object of interest in the ess | 
of Americans, apart from her claims to public sympathy on the 

score of geniysand her misfortunes. It is reported here, in the- 
atrical circles, but I know not with what degree of trath, that | 
Mrs. Butler will very shortly return to the United Sta‘es to fulfil | 
an engagement with the manager of ‘the Park Theatre. ~| 
though, Mrs. Butler has not attained to that high position on the 

stage which was reached by her aunt, Mrs. Siddons, and her | 
sister, the operatic singer, who is now,the Countess Sartoris, yet 
she is unquestionably a greater genius than any of the illustrious | 


| Adam. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


family to which she belongs, and her name will reflect more 
brillianey upon the name of Kemble, than any of them any men 
and women of genius who have borne it. The dramatic read- 
ings of Mrs. Butler took place at the Colegiate Institution. The 
plays which she selected for her readings were Macbeth, King 
Lear, and As You Like It. She achieved her greatest success in 
the latter piece ; she was very happy in the personation of Rosz- 
lind, and hardly less so in the very opposite character of ofd 
But ail the characters in this imeomparable play, were 
given with touching effect. The melancholy and pkilosophising 
Jaeques was an exquisite piece of reading ; her manner of giving 
the Seven Ages, which has been read by every school boy in 
christendom, and is almost as familiar as the Lord’s Prayer, was 
most beautifully gendered. Mrs. Butler has no need to go upon 
the stage, if she will but continue her readings, for they are infi 
nitely preferable to a dramatic performance. The Theatres are 
occupied with show pieces forthe Easter holidays. What is called 
the regular drama, but which should be called the regular bore, 
is but indifferently patronized at our Theatres. The taste of the 
public runs in an opposite direction, and it is almost time that it 
did. Among the popular songs now sung in our streets, are the 
Negro Melodies which have been introduced here by the Virginia 
Minstrels, the ‘‘ New Orleans Serenaders,’’ the ‘* Ethiopian 
Melodists,’’ and other musical gentlemen with blackened faces, 
who have visited us from your side of the water. These popu- 
lar airs are heard at the corners of all the streets, chaunted by 
itinerating vocalists, and ground out of squealing hurdy-gurdies. 
The Whittington Ciub, an Institution established for the benefit 
of linen drapers’ clerks, by Douglass Jerrold, who is the president 
of it, gives concerts and lectares almost nightly, which are well 
patronized by the middle classesof London. Some of the mem- 
bers of this club have formed themselves into a dramatic associa- 
tion, for the purpose of giving performances for charitable objects, 
similar to those by Dickens, and other distinguished authors and 
artists, for the benefit of Leigh Hunt. A performance of the 
Merchant of Venice is to be given by the Whittington Club 
Amateurs at rhe Strand Theatre, on the 9th of next month. 


Jenny Lind has returned, and is creating an immense excite- 
She is to appear next month at 
London is hon- 


ment among musica! amateurs. 
the Queen’s Theatre, or [talian Opera House. 
ored at this time with the presence of a good many run-a-way 
sprigs of nobility. Here are Prince Metternich of Austria, Don 
Miguel of Portugal, and all the Bourbons of France. By and 
by they will doubtless be running over to New York in the 
steamers, and in another age they wiil be all extinet, Europe will 
be republican from end to end, and the last of the kings will 
serve as a subject for the novelist, as the last of the Tribunes, 
and the last of the Mohicans have done. The most persecuted 
man now in Lon¢on is Lord Brougham. Since his recent attempt 
at naturalization in France he has been ridiculed by all manner of 
earricaturists from the Times down to Punch. Poor fellow! if 
he is not fond of being laughed at he must wish himself anybody 
but Lord Brougham. But, perhaps like Maworm, in the Hypo- 
crite, he ‘likes to be despised.”’ 
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TOPICS OF 


Tur legitimate topics of the month of May are flowers. 


To read the poets, one would think that nothing was ever done’ 


in this pleasant month by anybody, but to walk in the fields 
and gather nosegays ; to sit under the shade of venerable trees 
and talk sentiment with beautiful countiy girls, or to catch 
trout and shear sheep. But May has its cares, like the other 
months, as well as its flowers; if butter cups and dande- 
loins, crocusses, violets, pansies, tulips, snow drops, daisies, 
lilack, lilies, peonies, corcoris, syringas, daflodils, anemonies, 
and flowering almonds, are then in blossom, so are white-wash 
brushes, dusters, paint-pots, scrubbing brushes, and all the in- 
numerable implements of house-cleaning, which we know very 
well by sight, but cannot call by name. May is a pleasant 
month in the country for those who are not under the necessity of 
ploughing, harrowing, hoeing, and sowing seed, but in the city it 
is the most uncomfortable month in the whole year, because it is 
more unsettled. Itis neither hot nor cold, to begin with, or rather 
itis too hot for a fire, and to cold to dispense with one ; you feel 
uncomfortable in your winter clothes, and afraid to venture upon 
thinones. Then the fashions are not settled, and you are uncer- 
tain what to purchase for a vest or pantaloons. But in no city 
in the world is May attended with such a train of annoyances 
and discomforts as in New York, for here every body moves, and 
go where you will, you are sure of finding things topsy-turvy, 
women in dishabille, farniture in the middle of the floor, carpets 


up, no fire in the grates, the parlour chairs in linen jackets, the | 


piano locked up, the chandeliers without lights, the man of the 
house busy and his wife not fit to see company. 
June affairs begin to get intoa settled condition, and order reigns 
in Warsaw. As for order in New York, we never expect again 
to see it; the fashion for pulling down old houses and buiding up 
new ones, of adding additional stories to old ones, and digging un- 
der the pavements for cellar room, appears to have broken out 
with new violence this year. What with widening streets, lay- 
ing down Russ pavements, and building new Hotels, the city 
is kept in a tremendous hurly-burly. The large granite building 
on the corner of Broadway and Chamber street, is being greatly 
enlarged into a splendid Hotel, for Mr. Howard, who used to 
keep Howard's Hotel, on the corner of Maiden Lane ; the Amer- 
ican Hotel is having a new front; the Park Place House is :e- 
ceiving an addition of two or three new stories ; a large Hotel is 
going up on the south side of Union Square, and a large one on 


the corner of Frankfort and Chatham streets, opposite the Park ; | 


and the City Hotel has a new proprietor. The accommodations for 

travellers will be increased nearly one-third in New York during 
. 

the present year ; yet the hotels are always full, and their propri- 


ctors always prosperous. The tendencies of modern society seem 


to lead to a kind of caravanserary life ; individual households are | 


avoided by both the rich and the poor—by the poor, because it is 
cheaper living together, and by the rich, because it is Jess trouble- 
some than keeping house. Bat still, there are separate houses 
enough to make rents high, and what the Fourierites call ‘‘ the 
miseries of the isolated household,’ are still very attractive to the 
great majority of the middling classes. But the benefits of com- 
bination, or association, are daily becoming more apparent,’ and 
people begin to perceive that there is economy and comfort in 
union as well as in strength. Perhaps there cannot be a better 
exemplification afforded of the benefits of association than that 
ef a magazine, ora newspaper. The time was once that a Bible 
cost 2 handsome estate, merefy because there were very few pro- 
cuced, only a few persons associated together to purchase them, 
but now, when all christendom unites to purchase Bibles, they 
ean be had for next to nothing. It is the case with books of 
other kinds. In England, a novel by Bulwer sells at from five 





By the first of | 


THE MONTH. 


dollars to seven, while the same work sells here at twenty-five 
cents, and thesale at the small price produces nearly as large 4 
profit, bating the cost of copyright, as that at the large price. 
Bulwer’s last novel, ** Lueretin,’’ sold here to the extent of nearly 
fifty thousand copies, while in England there were but littleover 
fifteen hundred sold. By putting the price of our Magazine at 
the lowest mark at which such a work can be produced, we 
form a voluntary association, who enable us to carry it on to the 
benefit of.all parties ; but if we could not rely upon the very 
large circulation which the lowness of price and excellence of 
material are sure to gain for it, we should either be obliged to 
depreciate the quality or double the price. Instead of having to 
resort to either of these unpleasant alternatives, we are happily 
enabled by the great increase of our subscribers, or associates in 
this popular work, to lessen the price by increasing the quality of 
the material. We shall take our subscribers and the public by 
surprise on the issue of the July number, which will be the first 
number of the second volume. In that number we shall com- 
mence the publication of ijlustrations, greater in number, and of a 
quality greatly superior to any that have ever been furnished by 
an American Magazine. These illustrations will be from siz to 
twelve wood cuts, in the highest style of the art, by some of our best 
| wood engravers, from designs by our best artists. We shall printa 
very large edition of the July number of the Magazine, but we 
are confident that the richness, beauty, and amount of illustra- 
| tions, together with the added interest to other departments of the 





Magazine, will so greatly increase the demand, that it will be 
difficult to supply the increased orders of ouragents. As we are 
' anxious that none of the friends of our undertaking who wish to 
| receive the Magazine the next year, should be disappointed in 
receiving the first number of the new volume, they should send 
' their names to us early in Jnne, as we shall serve them in the 
| order in which their names appear on our books. Among the 
| pictorial @lustrations will be found a very beautifully engraved 
portrait of the Rev. Dr. Potts, of this city, and of the famous 
Lamartine, copied in the finest style of the art, from an original 
French picture. The other engravings will be illustrations of 
some of the most celebrated scenes, and picturesque architectara! 
views in Great Britain, comprising views of the collegiate city of 
Oxford, with some of the most remarkable monuments in which 
that ancient seat of learning abounds, and views of Windsor 
Castle, and the lovely scenery of the banks of the river Thames. 
Great as these improvements are on our original plan, and largely 
| as our expenditures will be necessarially increased thereby, they 
; are but an indication of what we in‘end doing as our circulation 
increases, and we feel confident of being sustained by the public 
in our endeavours to meet their patronage and approbation. 

It is remarkable that there have been so few successful poeti- 
| cal satires prodaced during the present century. The last satire 
| was that of Byron’s British Bards and Scotch Reviewers. Since 
his time none of the great poets have tried their hand at satire, 
except Moore, whose Fudge Family and Two-Penny Post Bag 
have lost all their interest since the immediate subjects that he 
satirised have been forgotten. A new edition of the satires of 
Horace has recently been published, in London, by Thomas 
Keightly, and the follies of the Romans, which are so happily 
shown by the great satirist, appears as fresh and amusing to mod- 
ern readers, as do the burlesques of Punch. But the satires 
which have been published in England and America during the 
past twenty years are as call as an old almanac. Balwer’s Sia- 
amese Twins, which was meant for satire, has been already laid 
on the shelf, never to be taken down; the same fate has atten- 
ded the New Timon, which, last vear, made some talk ; as for 
American satires, the only successful attempt,that has been made 
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was that of Halleck’s. Fanny is a satirical poem, although it 
was not called a satire ; but there have been a good many poems 
published under the name of satire which contain nothing satiri- 
cal. We have understood that a genuine satirical poem was in 
press and would soon be published, from one of the truest poets 
that America has yet produced, not even excepting Bryant, who 
wrote a satire on Jefferson in his fourteenth year. Mr. Keightly 
gives the following derivation of the term satire - 

“The original satura (afterwards satira, like marumus—imus) 
seems to have been somewhat like our hodge-pedge. a mixture 
of varioas matters; for we are teld that a dish heaped up with 
various fruits and presented at the temple of the gods were thus 
named, as also was a kind of pudding or sausage in which there 
were various ingredients. It is plainly an adjective with the sub- 
stantive ar ee in the ordinary manner. From this idea of 
mixing and blending vaneties, the name was applied in a literary 
sense to arude kind of drama (Liv. vii. 1), and then Ennius gave 
it to a collection of peems in various measures and on various 
subjects. Lucilius afterwards gave this name to the poems writ- 
ten in what we new term the satirical style, in which he casti- 
gated the vices of his contemporaries ; for his subjects were vari 
ous and he ased a diversity of metres. Lucullus, asis well 
known, was the model whom Horace sought to emulate.” 

Everybody loves te read satire, except those who are satirised, 
but nobody loves the satirist. It is one of the most dangerous facul- 
ties that a man can be gifted with, to have that keen perception 
of the foibles of other people which leads one irresistibly to ex- 
pose them in that humorous manner which is denominated, satire. 
There are different kinds of satire, the bitter and the good natured, 
but some people are apt to confound mere denunciation with 
satire. The greatest of English satirists was Swift, and after 
him Fielding and Hogarth The present race of English satirists, 
the Albert Smiths, Mayhews, 4 Beckets, Jerrolds and Thacke- 
says, have a vein of their own. They pride themselves on being 
jolly, and some of them are the jolliest of mortals. The greatest, 
best tempered, keenest sighted and most original is Thackeray, 
who is almost equal, in his way, to Fielding. He has a treble 
power which very few satirists have ever possessed. He is equal- 
ly happy with the pen and the pencil, and his versification is 
very nearly as felicitous as his prose. To these admirable sati- 
rists and humorists may be added John Leech, Robert Doyle and 
George Cruikshank, who are as good with the pencil as the 
others are with the pen. We leave out of the catalogue the im- 
mortal name of Dickens, because he is something more than a 
satirist. To the honer of all these writers and artists it must be said 
that their efforts are all on the side of reform; they have never 
debased their talents by pandering to wealth, station or power. 
They have worked for truth and humanity, and in all they have 
done, in their wildest vagaries, Truth and the beauty of goodness 
have never been reproached. Here is an extract from one of the 
last Punches, which breathes the true spirit of the new schoo! of 
satirical reformers : 


-‘,g HINT FOR EXETER HALL. 


‘* A week or two, and pilgrims from all parts of England will 
pe at Exeter Hall. There, in their comprehensive benevo- 

nee, they will plead the cause of the heathen, and subscribe 
with all their hearts and all their pockets, for the conversion of 
infidels of all colours. This is, no doubt, very praiseworthy in 
its meaning ; but may it not be a little absurd in its effect? For 
our own part, we think that Exeter Hall is a little too apt to 
search for distant wretchedness, with a telescope ; forgetting the 
misery that lies at its very feet. A night or twosince, Mr. GLap- 
STONE quoted a letter from the late Dr. CoaLmeERs to the Bisu- 
op or Lonpon. Here it is : 

* Beware, above all things, of scattering your resources over too 
large a surface ; if you have 50,000 destitute people in a district, 
and you can send only two clergymen among them, beware of 
confiding this large number of people to those two clergymen. 
Take a small and man ble number of the people, ant give 
each clergyman a small district in which he can operate ; be con- 
tent with deing a little work at a time, and with doing it prop- 


erly.’ 

G n this Punch writes to the zealous of Exeter Hall : 

* Beware, above all things, of scattering youg resources over the 
whele globe. If you have some three or four hundred millions of 
the heathen in the world, and you can only send five hundred 
clergymen (with New Testaments to scatter) among them, be- 


ware of confiding the three or four hundred millions to those five 
hundred clergymen. Take Spitalfields, or Manchester, or Shef- 
field, or the filthy places of Liverpool, and give toa division of 
each place a clergyman ; give him a home parish in which he can 
operate, and not a foreign island. Be content with doing a little 
at a time, and doing it properly ; namely, convert St. Giles’s to 
true Christianity, to temperance and cleanliness, and let Timbuc- 
too, for the time, take care of itself.’ 

And this is the advice of Punch to the pilgrims of Exeter Hall.” 


As we have but just passed through the Anniversary Week, 





such a hint as the above might have been profitably bestowed 
upon some of the assemblies in car own Exeter Halls. We have 
just been looking over a sermon, or discourse rather, delivered by 
Wm. H. Dilingham before the sons of New England, in Phila- 
delphia, on the last anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrims, in 
which the orator makes the following remarks on the tendencies 
of our literature to grotesqueries and exaggeration, which are, to 
a certain extent, entirely just ; but not wholly so: 

** We live in an age when the pubiic taste requires that al! 
should be in heroics, and our literary caterers — to its demands, 
We are on the very verge of mock-heroics. It might even be wel] 
that some Cervantes should send us another knight-errant of peer- 
less honor, stainless virtue, dauntless courage, and truthful love, 
who should make us so laugh at our own follies, by his whole- 
souled and simple-hearted extravaganza, as to bring back things 
to the modesty of nature. Now, to arrest attention, everything 
must be presented in the shape of paradox. The reviewer makes 
his shades so very dark, and his lightsso very bright, as to give a 
series of startling contradictions. History, to be attractive, must 
be clothed in the guize of fiction. The historical novel bewil- 
ders by its mixture oftruth with falsehood. The pathos of song 
must have its equivalent of humor to make us langh when we 
should rather weep. Learning must be made picturesque, and 
the common incidents of life dramatized, te appear as so man 
oddities. We have all got to be, somehow, bizarre ; the whole 
world is fast becoming grotesque. Caricature is a perfect passion 
with ns,”’ 

But, after all, we live in an age that does the best it can for 
itself, according to its circumstances, as every age always has 
done. We firmly believe it to be a vefy good age, and as far as 
we have any means of judging, it is certainly better than any of 
its predecessors. Who would wish to change it for any other 
that we have any knowledge of? There is the golden age to 
be sure, which we are apt tothink must have been a very happy 
one from the complexion of its name, but then it so happens 
thar all we know about it is its name, and for aught we know to 
the contrary, it might have been nothing more than a pinchbeck 
age, for as all is not gold that glitters, neither is all gold that is 
called so. But even though there may have been an age of gold, 
we would not exchange for it our age of steam, No, This is 
the age for true enjoyment. It is the age of cheap travelling, 
cheap Magazines, of Sea Steamers, Magnetic Telegraphs, Free 
Schools, Revolutions, and Russ pavements. 


Tate Drama.—Dramatic amusements in New York, during 
the past month, have been in a most singular condition. All the 
old methods of attracting audiences have been abolished, and 
managers ‘have resorted to the novelty of new pieces of local in- 
terest, which have been in the highest degree popular. At the 
Broadway Theatre, a five act comedy by Mr. Brougham, called 
Romance and Reality, was very successful. It attempted to re- 
present certain phases of American life, and the majority of the 
papers say with great effect, but from our own observation we 
did not think that the author had been very successful. Mr. 
Brougham is an Irish actor, and his opportunities of observing 
the peculiarities of American society cannot have been such as 
to enable him to hit off the salient points of the follies which may 
properly be put upon the stage. There was one character in the 
comedy, however, that was a very fair show-up of a certain 
phase in the lifeof Young America, although it was an exaggerae 
ted one, but, perhaps, not more exaggerated than the stage re- 
quires. This was the character of Barbara Manley, one of those 
ladies who are impatient under the restraints which the conven- 
tionalisms of society impose upon single ladies. Like George 





Sand, she smoked cigars and dressed in a hat and pantaloons, 
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and wrote for the reviews. The character was extremely grotes- 
que, and by no means very agreeable, but it was new to the 
stage, and it had vraisemblance enough to make it entertaining. 
It was well played by Mrs. Winstanley. At the Olympic and 
Chatham Theatres, they have been attracting crowds of people 
nightly, and doubtless making 2 good deal of money by the 
representation of two pieces, which give fac similies of the 
lower strata of New York life, which may be seen abont 
Catharine Market, the Bowery, and®imilar localities, which can 
boast of a very peculiar indigenous population. The great popa- 
larity of such pieces affords a pretty good indication of the state 
of dramatic taste in New York. The better class of the peo- 
ple do not visit the theatre. In the days of Garrick and Gold- 
smith, it was different, but in those days there were no lecture 
rooms, as there are now, where men of literary tastes assemble 
together. The Lyceum now, has taken the place of the The- 
atre, and the Atheneum of the Cireus. At the Bowery The- 
atre anew native tragedy has been produced, said to be from 
the pen of the author of Puffer Hopkins, a work which many 
have heard of, but few have read, called Leister. It is founded 
on the history of Jacob Leisler, the first martyr to Liberty in 
America, as he has been called. The Park Theatre has been 
closed for lack of patronage, and the Italian Opera House, to 
make use of a vulgar expression on a very genteel subject, has 
‘* busted up.’? The whole affair has collapsed, and no wonder, 
for it was badly constructed. It was an attempt to adopt the 
principle of ‘‘ protection’’ in a matter which could only be pro- 
fitably conducted on the principle of dassez fatre. There is a 
good deal of refinement, a good deal of wealth, a good many 
idlers, a good many fashionables, a good deal of musical taste, 
but there are not enough of these requisite elements to the sup- 
port of an Italian Opera, when combined, to defray the cost of 
such an establishment as that of the Astor Place Theatre. The 
whole thing failed; the house is shut up, the sabscribers are 
complaining that they lost their money by paying in advance ; 
the singers are without employment, and a multitude of super- 
numeraries, who obtained their living out of the establishment, 
have been, unfortunately, for them, turned adrift upon the world 
to shift for themselves. This is the fifth formal attempt that has 
been made to establish an Italian Opera Company in New 
York ; none has ever succeeded, and we do not believe that any 
ever will. It is caviare to the multitude. The first Italian Opera 
Company in New York, was that of Garcia, the father of 
Madame Malibran. He arrived here with his troupe, when there 
were but one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants in the city. 
and gave their first performance in the Park Theatre. His 
daughter was then a beautiful girl about eigeteen years old, 
when her powers as a singer were at their full maturity. Garcia 
was a capital tenor singer and a good actor, and Augrasani, the 
basso, was one of the best that has been heard in New York. 
They sang one season in New York, and then broke up. Mali- 
bran, a French merchant in Old Slip, who was supposed to be 
very rich, married the young prima donna, and settled twenty 
thousand dollars on old Garcia, her father. He did not pay the 
money down, but gave his notes at six months. Gareia purchased 
dry goods with the notes of his sen-in-law, and took his mer- 
chandise, which he had received in exchange for his daughter, 
to Mexico, where he attempted to sell them. but before the 
notes came due, Malibran failed, and we believe that Garcia, who 
had endorsed them, had some difficelty in consequence, and 
died in Mexico. After the failure of her husband, Madame 
Malibran sang at the Bowery Theatre, which was then under the 
management of Charles Gilfert the composer. Such was the pop- 
ularity of Madame Malibran, even then, that prices of admission 
were doubled, on the nights when she sang, being two dollars for 
the boxes, and a dollar for the pit. At that time she was un- 
known in Europe, and the London papers sneered at us for mak- 
ing such a fuss about an unknown singer. Madame Malibran 
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went to England with her husband soon after her engagement at 
the Bowery Theatre terminated, and immediately became fa- 
mous. Shesoon abandoned her husband, whom she had mar- 
ried in obedience to the commands of her father, who was 
represented to be a cruel tyrant in his family, and lived with the 
celebrated violinist, De Beriot, by whom she had several children, 
until her untimely death. The history of the Italian Opera in 
New York would make a very curious book, and we wonder 
that some of our scribbling authors have not andertaken it. 

It is a remarkable fact, that while the Italian Opera, which is 
the highest developement of the art, has failed for lack of sup+ 
port, althongh patronized by the wealthy and intelectual classes, 
that the African Opera, which is assuredly the very lowest circle 
of musica! art, have been in the most eminent degree successful 
in this city. It is said that the Christy band of black minstrels 
have cleared some twenty thousand dollars a year while perform- 
ing here. Very nearly the same results have been shown in 
other forms of art. At the exhibition of paintings in the Na- 
tional Academy, the worst performances attract the most atten- 
tion, and the mediocre artists receive more patronage than those 
of the highest order of talents. This is to be accounted for on 
the principle that like likes like. An uncultivated mind cannot 
recognize the merit of a work which has been produced by a 
cultivated intellect. An ignorant plough-boy is wnconscious of 
the charms of country life, and a canibal would be entirely in- 
sensible to the delicate flavour of a French ragoat. So with the 
canibals of taste, who visit a gallery of pictures ; the produc- 
tions of genius are entirely overlooked, while the gay daubs of 
the neophytes of. art are gazed upon with admiring eyes. There 
is a painting by William Page, in the exhibition of the National 
Academy, representing Ruth, Orpah, and Naomi, of the very 
highest order of art. So fine a painting, taken altogether, has 
never before been seen in this country. It is pure in sentiment, 
lofty in conception, simple and natural in the growping, faultless 
in the drawing, grand in expression, and admirable in colour. It 
is not merely a string of laudatory epithets which we have be- 
stowed upon this truly great work of art, but the simple expres- 
sion of an honest conviction, for which we could give abundant 
reasons if our space would permit. Yet this great picture has 
been pronounced by many self styled writers who take upon them- 
selves to write on subjects of which they are profoundly igno- 
rant, destitute of merit, and unfit for public exhibition. As a mat- 
ter of course, the same persons who pronounce sach an opinion 
upon this great work, lavish the highest terms of praise on some 
of the poorest paintings in the whole collection. It follows as a 
necessary consequence, that the same man who pronounces the 
best work bad, will pronounce the worst one good. It may be 
said that tastes differ. But tastes do not differ, they are as in- 
fallible as figures. A man of taste will, of course, differ from a 
man of no taste; but cultivated tastes always agree, because 
their standard of excellence is the same. Cobbet could see 
nothing to admire in Scott's works, and we remember hearing a 
publisher say, that for his part, he couldn’t conceive what peo- 
ple found te admire in Shakespeare. In these cases it was not 
a difference in taste, but a total want of taste that cansed those 
persons to pronounce such strange yudgments. Since tastes do 
differ, perhaps somebody may disagree with us in the epinion, 
that Captain Tobin, of the Mexican Rangers, or something of 
the sort, is as much the wit, par excellence, of the Mexican war, 
as General Taylor is ‘its hero. Captain Tobin writes the most 
whimsical letters from his knapsack in Mexico, that we have 
ever read. There is nething in any of the Charles O’ Malley school 
of military novels, to match with the rollicking exuberant fun of 
Captain Tobin’s despatches. The following is not the best spe- 
cimen that we have seen, butit will do as a justification of our 
opinions : 

Parras, Mexico, March 20, 184?. 
Eds. Delta.—I am again in “dear, delightful Pawas.'’* 
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The Camanches have made another descent, and made another 
clean sweep of horses and mules. Don Manuel y Ibaria tells me 
he has lost 4000 head. The Indians were only a small party, but 
the Peons, or’rather serfs, had no arms to fight them; and even 
if they had, they don’t know how to use them. Such is the 
yolicy of the Mexican governinent. The rancheros are a splendid 
ooking set of men; and when this country is annexed, they'll 
make capital Sepoys, if led ay American officers, with a few 
companies of white men sprinkled amongst them. 

Captain Adams, with his company of Texas Rangers, is here, 
and tour companies of the Virginian Regiment—all under com 
mand of Captain Harper, one of the most gentlemanly officers [ 
have ever met with. You may believe it when / tell you so, and 
I am not inclined to flatter him, as he has wounded me in the 
most delicate point, by dancing all night with a lady, who, they 
say, is goinz to marry me ; but it’s doubtful, ’eos she hasn’t asked 
me yet, although it is leap year. 

The Virginia Regiment is a splendid one: no wonder Colonel 
Hamtramek is so proud of it. It is the best I have ever seen, 
always excepting the “Washington Regiment, La. Brigade,’’ 
of which said regiment the Mount Zionites, Co. D, commanded 
by myself, was the flower, as Lieut. Col. Forno used to say. 
Give him my love, and, kiss him for me, if he will permit you. 
Ask him, too, if he remembers the day he swore he’d be d—d if 
he’d let ine go over the Rio Grande to Matamoros ; and also how 
I blarneyed him out of it, by taking a testament out of my preket 
and reading him a verse. The testament was given me by the 
Rev. Arthur Maister, British Chaplain at Rio Janeiro, when I} 
was lycing-in sick in the hospital there. If this should meet his 
eyes, L wish him to accept the thanks of one to whom he was 
very kind, when the object of his kinduess was very poor and 
friendless. But, if I talk sentiment, you'll put it down for the 
emblem of German literature, viz.: a big butcher blubbering over 
the calf he has just killed. The verse 1 read to Col. Forno, was 
ftom a letter written by a gentleman named Paul, to a gossvon 
called Tim something. It’s in the Ist Epistle, Sth Chapter, 23d 
Verse, and runs thus: * Drink no lenger water, but use a little 
wine for thy stomach's sake and thine often intirmities.’? The 
Colonel then told me to go to the realms reigned over by Lucifer, 
but to be back for the evening parade: I didn’t go to the place 
directed, but i was back for the parade. 

Writing of Paul puts me in mind of a dispute between two 
sailors, when I served on board the war schooner ** Invinctble.’’ 
One of them said Paul was a saint; the other asserted that he 
was not. The matter was referred to the boatswain, an old 
Englishmen from the Hard in Portsmouth. He decided that 
Paul was not a regular commissioned saint, but tiat he hada 

brown paper warrant. ; 

Two of the Virginians have just come in, cut up into sansage- 
meat by the Mexicans. They had been missing some days, and 
as they were known to be excellent men and not deserters, a 
search was made for them ; and Capt. Harper himself brought in 
their bodies, beautifully mangled with knives. They had been 
buried a day or two. x. 1) 

I had a narrow eseape here from an inebriated virgin heifer I 
bought from Don Manuel Lieut McGowan, of the Virginians, 
and-myself, were watching the operation of tying her down, and 
when the Vaccheros had tixed her so that she couldn’t move, she 
up and made atilt at us; we both ran at quarter-horse speed, 
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that an American’s idea of improving a coantry was to destroy jt 
trees, which was certainly true as applied to some parts of 
America. The Mexican letter writer whom we nave quoted js 
probably a New Yorker, and it is by no means singular that a 
city whose population consists almost entirely of foreigners should 
appear so much like home to him. He had probably seen in 
New York, a ‘cricket club composed wholly of foreigners, 
principally Englishmen,’’ and the same thing in Mexico must 
have called to his mind thoughts of home. We remember that 
on our first visit to London, some years ago, there was no place 
that looked so familiar and home-like as the Haymarket theatre. 
There were the same English actors, the same plays, the sam 
costumes and stage conventionalities which we had been accus- 
tomed to at home. The illusion would have been in a measure 
destroyed by the appearance of one of those American theatrica} 
stars, that now corruscate so brilliantly in the dramatic atmo- 
sphere of the British metropolis. The progress of science and 
liberal principles is making the whole world akin. You can 
eat American apples in China, drink American ice water in 
Calcutta, listen to Virginia minstrels in London, and toast your 
shins by an English sea coal fire in New York. In a few more 
years the term nationality will lose all significance, and the whole 
world will become cosmopolitans. Then we should be dispatch- 
ing our magazine monthly to Edinburgh, Vienna, and Novo- 
gorod. We have lived so long in New York that we can badly 
distinguish one kind of a foreigner from another, and only in 
extreme cases can tell whether a man be an American or an 
Englishman. When we take up a paper it is a matter of uncer- 
tainty what language it will be printed in. There are Frenc’, 
Dutch, German, Spanish, English and Irish papers, all printed in 
New York, and one half the signs hung up at the shop 
doors are in a foreign tonzue. We were witness to a very curions 
exhibition of the consequences of this ‘* confusion of tongues’’ the 
other day. There were some Italian sailors standing near the 
Park talking together earnestly, probably discussing the archi- 
tectural elegances of Park Row, when a newsboy who stood 
listening to their strange lingo, apparently puzzled to make out 
the subject of their remarks, suddenly exclaimed as a thought 
flashed upon his young mind, ‘* Crackee, Bill! come here and 
hear these fellows talking English.’’ 

** Are they, though ?”’ said his companion running towards him. 

** Well they ain’t doing nothing else ; just hear them.”’ 

The poor boy had been so accustomed to all nations in his daily 
rounds of news vending that he didn’t know what his own 
vernacular was. He had heard of the English language, and 











2 had only time to close the door of the corra/, or yard, when 
she came butt on to it, within an inch of Me’s posterities, 
**How do you feel, Mc?’ said I. ** That showed some 
presence of mind in you; come down to Campo's and take a 
drink,’’ suid he. When we returned, I shot the lady ; and on 
disembowelling her, I discovered a fine little’ masculine calf, 
which I soon skinned, and I made a pot-pic of the little gentle- 
man. That trick I learned from a Seminole Indian. 


A Yanxex’s Inga or Home.—A letter published in one of 
our dhily papers from an American, in the city of Mexico, says: 
‘*There are so many English, trish, Germans and Scotch here 
that it seems like home to me.’’ He goes on to trace the re- 
semblances. ‘** The habits of these are the same as in our own 
cities, and, from force of circumstances, the city seems much as 
any other great capital. We have had an American theatrical 
company and an American circus, (both have now left us, the 
first sone time since,) and our amusements—billiards, ten-pins, 
&c., are the same as at home. There is a fine cricket club, com- 
posed entirely of foreigners—principally of Englishmen—and 
before the cold weather sat in, we used to have a match every 
Suanday—Sunday being here the holiday of the weck.”’ 

Sir John Carr, in his book of Trish travels, relates an amusing 
anecdote of an American whom he journeyed with in Ireland, 
who on seeing the land entirely denuded of trees, kept exclaiming, 
** What an improved country.’ So he set it down in his diary 








concluded that it must be some strange lingo. It is only in such 
cities as Pekin in China, where the patriotism of the people ex- 
eludes all foreigners, and stigmatises all who are not native born, 
by the appellation of outside barbarians, that anything like a 
homogenousness of manner and language can be preserved. In 
London they have an Italian Opera, a French Comedy, and a 
German Drama ; in Paris, too, they have an Italian Opera, and 
Engiish tragedy, and until the last revolution, English coachmen. 
Here we have French cooks, German tailors, Irish servants, 
English reporters, and Scotch merchants. The only ~ native 
Americans are the farmers and employers. Ina few years more 
and instead of being asked what nation you are of, the question 
will be to what planets do you belong, Jupiter, Mars, or the 
Georgium Sides ? 

This is the age of predictions as well as fulfilments of pro- 
phecies; our young men dream dreams, and our old ones see 
visions as in the days of the prophets long gone. ‘The period 
for prophesying seems to have returned, and snch wild and 
unlooked for events are daily turning up that it is hardly possible 
to prophesy amiss. No sooner had news of the French re- 
volution reached us than some half a dozen editors of papers 
claimed to have predicted that it would happen. Let what will 
occur—somebody is ready to exclaim, ‘‘I told you so.’’ Punch 








has een working up the sabject in his own humourous vein, 


and made some most remarkable prophecies. 

This great authority. in morals says ‘— 

“Tae Srupiy Art or Prornesy1ne—There is nothing so 
easy, probably, excepting borrowing money, as prophesying. A 
child may doit. You have only to be as vague as possible, and 
te steer clear of dates—excepting om a very liberal scale—and 
your prophecies are sure to come true. A prophecy, to be sure, 
however, need not all of it to be realised. If apart, a tenth, or 
ever so small a fragment of it happens, by the game of chances 
to turn up a trump, you are a recognised prophet, and allowed to 
deal in prephecies for ever afterwards. ‘The best way is to make 
a number of prophecies at the same time. I! ove out of a thoa- 
sand be correct, the nine hundred and ninety-nine bad ones are 
all forgotton, and the thousandth good one only remembered. 
Still, a little probability should be at the bottom of every prophe- 
cy. Thus, to prophesy a Revolution in France, or tuat it will 
rain at Manchester to-morrow, or that the next Art-Union engrav- 
ing will not be a good one, are remarkably safe prophecies. With 
the above license, anybody can start as a prophet, and, in the 
teeth of the old proverb, even be acknowledged as one in his 
own country,’’ 

But the most striking thing in the way of prophetic warnings 
that we have recently seen is Hague’s Horoscope, a monthly 
periodical published in Philadelphia, and devoted solely to mak- 
ing predictions of events that are to come off ia the following 
menth. But prophecies, like revolutions, never travel backwards; 
we suppose that nobody ever takes the trouble to look back at 
the end of the month and see whether or not any of the prediv- 
tions of the astroioger have come true. Mr. Hague, the Philadel- 
phia astrologer, who, instead of consulting the sediment of tea- 
cups, the palms of hands, or a pack of greasy cards, looks to 
much higher authority and takes counsel of stars, claims the 
merit of having predicted the election of President Polk, the 
death of General Harrison, and the Mexican War. We givea 
specimen of his predictions for the month of May, and as the 
mo: a will be at an end when our Magazine comes into the 
hands of our readers they can judge of his skill in astrology, and 
will know what degree of credit to attach to Mr. Hague’s pre- 
dictions. But let us first allow the author to say a word in re- 
lation to his favorite science, for which, we hope he will have the 
gratitude to predict for our Magazine a circulation of a hundred 
theusand copies, and we will take care that his predictions shall 
come true. 

“ As regards the present race ef men, they have neglected 
Astrology, the only science caiculated to direct them safely 
through this life’s journey, and are now paying the penalty. 
fHowever, we have reason to hope that the growing generation 
will become wiser. Even now, in this our present day, the peo- 
ple themselves have become aroused and begin to judge efiects 
trom causes, both celestial and terrestial, trusting no longer to the 
specious appearances aud movements of men in power.’’ 

Mr. Hague volunteers the following advice to Omnibus Drivers, 
a class of subjects on whom, we fear, good advice is often thrown 
away, for we never yet knew one who gave the slightest heed 
when advised to drive faster, or hurry on. 
ifague’s, however, it must be understood, is given to Philadel- 
phia Omnibus Drivers, for those who navigate our Broadway 
Omnibusses would hardiy be able to make English of *‘ three 
levies of oats,’’ 

TO OMNIBUS DRIVERS. 

May-day has arriv’d, O ye lads ot the lash— 

Let dandies and lasses all ride for the cash ; 

Make room for those rose-buds—give seats to the fuir, 

Or'their mamas’ will soon be all fast in your hair. 

Fat ponies, you know, are the pride of the streets, 

In th’ Circus, we're told, they perform half the feats. 

Up Market, up Chesnut, up Walnut and Spruce ; 

A fip for two miles, and one dellar a goose ! 

Six cents for a ride fiom Exchange up to Coates ; 

Your ponies must dine on three levies of oats. 

A fip for a ride all the way to Fairmont— 

Who'd stay away then, when they see your account ? 

Rain up your sleek nags then, like Jehu of old; 

Don’t ride o’er the Ladies, like him, as we’ re told ; 

Keep straight on your boxes—run all round the carts— 
Upseiting breaks bones, but ungallantry--neaRTs ! 
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The following rather startling prophecy might apply even at 
the present day to Eagland, especially as respects the man with 
red eyes: 

*Propuecy— Founded on the conjunction of Saturr and Jupi- 
ter in Capricorn, January 26, 18i2, the very day the /strologer 
appeared in public as @ lecturer and defender of the Astral sci- 
ence.— About 1838, England in great poverty ; distress in the 
royal family ; violent actionin the world; the motion of armies, 
drought, malignant fevers, extensive robberies, earthquakes and 
plague. At that period will appear a man with rep EYES, g.tt 
round the waist with a white cloth, of a black compleaion, as 
formidable as able to protect, holding a raised battle-axe, surely 
to prevent thousands and tens of thousands trom being precipt- 
tated into an awful eternity unprepared to meet their Judge.” 

The following are the lucky days in May, according to Hague 
and the stars: 

* Fasnmers—The mest fortunate days in this month, for an 
operation connected with your business, will be the 2, 3, 4, 7%, 
10, 11, 14, 17, 19, 21, 22, 24, 28, 29, 30,31. These days are 
the best for trading in cattle, land, lumber, pigs and bricks. 
Butchers will be among the lucky ones: hold fast to your fat, 
without a good price. Hatters do well, also Grocers and dealers 
in vegetables. ‘The Press will smile. Tron gets up; Sugar rises. 
Second Mourning Dresses in demand. The Exchange Hotel 
re-opens under g gone Star. Theatricals remarkably active the 
whole of May. Where's Burton and Brooks? it will bea 
great time for Laezyers and dealers in estate.’” 

Here’s a secret worth knowing : 

‘** Having been often asked why there were more divorcements 
in this country than in amy other, the answer is——because most 
marriages tukes place after sunset.”’ 

But the astrologer is not altogether consistent in his theory, for 

he says, in another place, ‘‘ Whoever marries one hour before 
sunrise will never ask adivoree.’? The ‘* Man in the Moon,”’ 
a new monthly periodical published in London, bas a chapter on 
lucky and unlucky days, aftet the manner of the Astrological 
Almanacs ; the new authority says that the 10th of the month 
is a good day te berrow any thing you want; to see a pretty girl 
of your zequaintance, but a bad day to pay away money; the 
13th, if wet, is a geod day to stay at home and .ead French 
Romances, but a bad day to begin to read Allison’s history of 
l?th visit rich men. Flirt with 
nice women. Aceept agreeable invitations. Avoid bores, snobs 
and duns. Avoid anybody that would like to prove to you that 
Hamlet, if s new piece, would be accepted by any manager and 
prove successful. 24th. Receive presents of all kinds, and avoid 
wet feet aud wet blankets. 28th. Avoid trusting a lawyer if 
you know him, orif you den’t. This ‘*‘ Man in the Moon’”’ is a 
kind of antagonist to Punch and the clique of radical writers con- 
nected with that paper and Donglas Jerrold’s Journal and Maga 
zine. It does not make jokes upon royalty and governmental 
measures, and is not, therefore, so popular with the masses, but it 
contains a good deal of fun and cutting satire. The Editor is 
Albert Smith, who is tolerably well known by his ‘* Wassail 
Sowl,’’ the** History of a Gent,’’ and the “ History of an 
Opera Girl.’’ As the ** Man in the Moon”’ has not been circnlated 
in America, a sketch ef its quality will net be gut of place, but 
the greater part of the jokes in it depend upon the illustrations 
for a proper understanding of their point. The following is a 
pretty good hit at some ef the impracticable schemes of the new 
French Government : 

THE LATEST DECREE OF THE PROVISIONAL 

GOVERNMENT. 
“ Liperty! Equatiry!! Frarersity !!!"’ 

‘In the name of the Republic, the Provisional Government 
decree as follows :— 

‘Ist. That every Citizen shall possess an income of 50,000 
francs, no more and no less. 

“2nd. That every Citizen shall be exempt from influenza and 
colds in the head. 

** 3rd. That no Citizen shall cook his dinner, or bpsh his boots, 
aternal Governmant shall do both for hin. 

‘4th. That all Citizens shall be equal in weight and height, as 
well as political privileges. 

‘5th. That all Citizens, being workmen, shall be paid by the 
piece, and upon the principle tliat he who does least shall receive 
most. 


Europe in twenty volumes. 
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“6th. That any Citizen who has a good coat to his back is a 
tyrant and an oppressor, and onght to loose it. 

“2th. That Citizen Dumas having made great sums of money 
by writing novels, and the same being an infringement of liberty 
and equality, that all Citizens be empowered henceforth to write 
as good novels as Citizen Dumas, 

“Sth. That Citizens Lemaitre, Victor Hugo, and Horace 
Vernet, baving acquired great fame respectively by their acting, 
dramatic writing, and painting, and that the same being an in- 
fringement of the rights of man, which are naturally and eternall 
equal, that all Citizens be empowered to act as well, write as well, 
and paint as well, respectively, as Citizens Lemaitre, Victor 
Hugo, and Horace Vernet. 

“Oth. That, in order to carry out the wholesome principle 
broached in the circular of Citizen Carnot, no citizen shall be 
eligible for a seat in the National Convention who can spell his 
own name, 

** 10th. ‘That every loaf shall be as big as two loaves. 

“Jith. That any man under the Republic shall be as good as 
any three men ander the Monarchy. 

** 12th. That the fature in general shall be, in France, one long 
unclouded holiday. ; 

“* Signed hy the 


‘*MemMBERS OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
** Hotel de Ville.’’ 


Mr. Hans Christian Andersen thinks he has the English reading 
world in his clutches ; but people are already beginning to ery, 
‘*Hans off.’? Here is a very good burlesque of the style of 


Andersen. 
A PAGE BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

“ TuHere was a Daffy-down-dilly once, and it grew in the 
ground ; and when the rain came down the poor daffy-down-dilly 
was wet, Naughty rain! But when it was moonshine, then the 
daffy-down-dilly saw the moon and ihe moon saw-the daffy- 
down-dilly. 

** So the daffy-down-dilly said, one night, to the moon, ‘ Moon! 
Moon! what are you doing ?’ 

** And the moon smiled when she heard the question ; and the 
birds which built in the garden all woke and twittered, and 
wondered what the moon would say, for they loved the daffy- 
down-dilly very much indeed. 

‘* But then there was silence in the airand on the earth—onl 
an impudent blade of chickweed said to a swaggering mangel- 
wurzel, * Listen to that impudent daffy-down-dilly, who asks the 
moon what she is doing ?’ 

** Now there were two clouds in the sky—little dusky clonds— 
and they heard the question of the daffy-down-dilly, as well as 
the birds and the chick weed and the mangel-wuarzel. 

“* And the one cloud said to the other—and that too quite 
distinetly—‘ Hem! hem! now we shall hear—for the voice of 
the moon is silvery 2nd soft like the voices of pretty children at 


y. 

‘* Still the moon answered not ; so the daffy-down-dilly raised 
its tiny vowe again and said, ‘Moon! Moon! what are you 
doing ?’ 

‘* Then, indeed, a change came over the face of the moon, and 
it replied in low deep tones,—‘ What 's that to you ?’—and then 
sinking behind a cloud it was seen no more, and darkness was upon 
the garden, and the daffy-down-dilly wept, and the chick weed and 
the mangel-wurzel quite chuckled to themselves. 

‘* And this is the story of the daffy-down-dilly.’’ 

«x*» Mrs. Mary Howitt is respectfully informed, that in future 
she need not trouble herself to translate Mr. Andersen’s lucubra- 
tions from the Danish, as the Man 1n THE Moon has succeeded 
in discovering a chagity-boy, of tender years, who is competent to 
undertake the above'style at four-pence a chapter. 

We have been a good deal amused by looking over the Man in 
the Moon, but the wit is not transferable ; it depends too much 
upon the local allusions and the accompanying illustrations for 
transcription. This is the age of humour ; philanthropists instead 
of becoming ascetics, as they did in the days of Saint Ignatius and 
Saint Simon Stylites, become punsters and revivers of Joe 
Millerism ; they too, laugh vice out of countenance, instead of 
pasting it at the stake or flagellating it at the whipping post. Our 
only philosophers now are of the laughing order, and we believe 
that they are more successful than the Ingubrious ones ever were, 
The world is certainly growing wiser as well as merrier. When 
the French first dethroned their King they shut him and his family 
up in dungeons and then cut their heads off; the second one that 
they dethroned they banished from the country, and imprisoned 
his ministers, but the third and last one they laugh at, and he 
runs away to escape from their ridicule. Who shall say that the 
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world is not growing merrier and wiser? The time will come, 
doubtless, when a culprit, instead of being sent to prison to pick 
oakum, will be held up to public ridicule, and sentenced to be 
laughed at by the public prosecutor. 


All would-be workers in literature or art will find mach that 
concerns them in this chapter entitled ‘‘ The Curse of Idleness,”’ 
which we find in a new work 

**Who has indulged in all the enchantment of the world of 

reverie, wherein materials are so plastic, and triamphs are so easy 
—when man seems to be endowed with the god-like privilege of 
creation, and his thoughts take shape without an effort, passing 
from the creative mind into the created act, without the hard ob- 
stacle of a medium—who is there, I say, that having known 
such intellectual triumph, has not felt humbled and diseouraged 
when, descending from the region of reverie and intention, 
to that of reality and execution, he has become aware of the 
immensity of labour, of hard resolute labour to be undergone 
before he can incarnate his ideas into works? The unwritten 
poems—the unpainted pictures—the unnoted melodies are, it is 
often said, trancendently superior to those poems, pictures, and 
melodies which artists succeed in producing. Perhaps so ; but the 
world justly takes no account of unaccomplished promises, of 
unfought victories. What it applauds is the actual victory won 
jn earnest struggle with difficulty ; the heroes it crowns are those 
who have enriched with trophies, not those who might have 
done so.” * * ‘* Would Michael Angelo have built St. 
iPeters, sculptured the Moses, and made the walls of the Vatican 
sacred with the presence of his gigantic pencil, had he awaited 
inspiration while his works were in progress? Would Reubens 
have dazzled all the galleries of Europe, had he allowed his brush 
to hesitate? Would Beethoven and Mozart thave poured out 
their souls into such abundant melodies? Would Géthe have 
written the sixty volumes of his works—had they not often, 
very often, sat down like drudges to an unwilling task, and 
found themselves .speedily engrossed with that to which they 
were so averse ? 

‘*** Use the pen,’ says a thoughtful and subtle author, ‘ there 
is no magicinit ; but it keeps the mind from staggering about.’ 
{‘‘ Essays written during the Intervals of Business.’’} This is 
an aphorism which should be printed in letters of gold over the 
studio door of every artist. Use the pen or the brush; do not 
pause, do not trifle, have no misgivings; but keep your mind 
from staggering about by fixing it resolutely on the matter before 
you, and then all that you can do you will do: inspiration will 
not enable you todo more, Write or paint; act, donot hesitate. 
if what you have written or painted should tarn out imperfect, 
you can correct it, and the correction will be more efficient than 
that correction which takes place in the shifting thoughts of hes- 
itation. You will learn from your failures infinitely more than 
from the vague wandering reflections of a mind loosened from its 
moorings ; because the failure is absolute, it is precise, it stands 
bodily before you; your eyes and judgment cannot be juggled 
with, you know whether a certain verse is harmonious, whether 
the rhyme is there or not there ; but in the other case you not only 
can juggle with yourself but do so, the very indeterminat of 
your thoughts makes you do so; as long as the idea is not 
positively clothed in its artistic form, it is impossible accurately to 
say what it will be. The magic of the pen lies in the concentra- 
tion of your thoughts upon one object. Let your pen fall, begin 
to trifle with blotting-paper, look at the ceiling, bite your nails, 
and otherwise dally with your purpose, and you waste your time, 
scatter your thoughts, and repress the nervous energy necessary 
for your task. Some men dally and dally, hesitate and trifle until 
the last possible moment, and when the printer’s boy is knockin 
at the door, they begin : necessity goading them, they write wit 
singular rapidity, and with singular success ; they are astonished 
at themselves. What is the secret? Simply this; they had no 
time to hesitate. Concentrating their powers upon the one ob- 
ject before them they have done what they could do. 











